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The Theatre of the Absurd 


By MARTIN ESSLIN 


“The plays of Samuel Beckett, Arthur Adamov, and Eugéne Ionesco 
have been performed with astonishing success in France, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, and the English-speaking countries. This reception is all the 
more puzzling when one considers that the audiences concerned were 
amused by and applauded these plays fully aware that they could not 
understand what they meant or what their authors were driving at. 

At first sight these plays do, indeed, confront their public with a be- 
wildering experience, a veritable barrage of wildly irrational, often non- 
sensical goings-on that seem to go counter to all accepted standards of 
stage convention. In these plays, some of which are labeled “anti-plays,” 
neither the time nor the place of the action are ever clearly stated. (At the 
beginning of Ionesco’s The Bald Soprano the clock strikes seventeen.) 
The characters hardly have any individuality and often even lack a name; 
moreover, halfway through the action they tend to change their nature 
completely. Pozzo and Lucky in Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, for exam- 
ple, appear as master and slave at one moment only to return after a 
while with their respective positions mysteriously reversed. The laws of 
probability as well as those of physics are suspended when we meet young 
ladies with two or even three noses (Ionesco’s Jack or the Submission), or 
a corpse that has been hidden in the next room that suddenly begins to 
grow to monstrous size until a giant foot crashes through the door onto 
the stage (Ionesco’s Amédée). As a result, it is often unclear whether the 
action is meant to represent a dream world of nightmares or real hap- 
penings. Within the same scene the action may switch from the night- 
marish poetry of high emotions to pure knock-about farce or cabaret, 
and above all, the dialogue tends to get out of hand so that at times the 
words seem to go counter to the actions of the characters on the stage, to 
degenerate into lists of words and phrases from a dictionary or traveler’s 
conversation book, or to get bogged down in endless repetitions like a 
phonograph record stuck in one groove. Only in this kind of demented 
world can strangers meet and discover, after a long and polite conversa- 
tion and close cross-questioning, that, to their immense surprise, they 
must be man and wife as they are living on the same street, in the same 
house, apartment, room, and bed (Ionesco’s The Bald Soprano). Only 
here can the whole life of a group of characters revolve around the pas- 
sionate discussion of the aesthetics and economics of pinball machines 
(Adamov’s Ping-Pong). Above all, everything that happens seems to be 
beyond rational motivation, happening at random or through the de- 
mented caprice of an unaccountable idiot fate. Yet, these wildly extrava- 
gant tragic farces and farcical tragedies, although they have suffered their 
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share of protests and scandals, do arouse interest and are received with 
laughter and thoughtful respect. What is the explanation for this curious 
phenomenon? 

The most obvious, but perhaps too facile answer that suggests itself 
is that these plays are prime examples of “‘pure theatre.” They are living 
proof that the magic of the stage can persist even outside, and divorced 
from, any framework of conceptual rationality. They prove that exits 
and entrances, light and shadow, contrasts in costume, voice, gait and 
behavior, pratfalls and embraces, all the manifold mechanical interac- 
tions of human puppets in groupings that suggest tension, conflict, or the 
relaxation of tensions, can arouse laughter or gloom and conjure up an 
atmosphere of poetry even if devoid of logical motivation and unrelated 
to recognizable human characters, emotions, and objectives. 

But this is only a partial explanation. While the element of “pure 
theatre” and abstract stagecraft is certainly at work in the plays con- 
cerned, they also have a much more substantial content and meaning. 
Not only do all these plays make sense, though perhaps not obvious or 
conventional sense, they also give expression to some of the basic issues 
and problems of our age, in a uniquely efficient and meaningful manner, 
so that they meet some of the deepest needs and unexpressed yearnings of 
their audience. 

The three dramatists that have been grouped together here would 
probably most energetically deny that they form anything like a school 
or movement. Each of them, in fact, has his own roots and sources, his 
own very personal approach to both form and subject matter. Yet they 
also clearly have a good deal in common. This common denominator 
that characterizes their works might well be described as the element of 
the absurd. “Est absurde ce qui n’a pas de but...” (“Absurd is that which 
has no purpose, or goal, or objective’’), the definition given by Ionesco 
in a note on Kafka,’ certainly applies to the plays of Beckett and Ionesco 
as well as those of Arthur Adamov up to his latest play, Paolo Paoli, when 
he returned to a more traditional form of social drama. 

Each of these writers, however, has his own special type of absurdity: 
in Beckett it is melancholic, colored by a feeling of futility born from the 
disillusionment of old age and chronic hopelessness; Adamov’s is more 
active, aggressive, earthy, and tinged with social and political overtones; 
while Ionesco’s absurdity has its own fantastic knock-about flavor of tragi- 
cal clowning. But they all share the same deep sense of human isolation 
and of the irremediable character of the human condition. 

As Arthur Adamov put it in describing how he came to write his first 
play, La Parodie (1947): 


I began to discover stage scenes in the most common-place everyday 
events. [One day I saw] a blind man begging; two girls went by without 
seeing him, singing: “I closed my eyes; it was marvelous!” This gave me 
the idea of showing on stage, as crudely and as visibly as possible, the 
loneliness of man, the absence of communication among human beings.” 
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Looking back at his earliest effort (which he now regards as unsuccessful) 
Adamov defines his basic idea in it, and a number of subsequent plays, 
as the idea “that the destinies of all human beings are of equal futility, 
that the refusal to live (of the character called N.) and the joyful accept- 
ance of life (by the employee) both lead, by the same path, to inevitable 
failure, total destruction.” It is the same futility and pointlessness of 
human effort, the same impossibility of human communication which 
Ionesco expresses in ever new and ingenious variations. ‘The two old 
people making conversation with the empty air and living in the ex- 
pectation of an orator who is to pronounce profound truths about life, 
but turns out to be deaf and dumb (The Chairs), are as sardonically 
cruel a symbol of this fundamentally tragic view of human existence as 
Jack (Jack or the Submission), who stubbornly resists the concerted urg- 
ings of his entire family to subscribe to the most sacred principle of his 
clan—which, when his resistance finally yields to their entreaties, turns 
out to be the profound truth: “I love potatoes with bacon” (‘‘J’adore les 
pommes de terre au lard’). 

The Theatre of the Absurd shows the world as an incomprehensible 
place. The spectators see the happenings on the stage entirely from the 
outside, without ever understanding the full meaning of these strange 
patterns of events, as newly arrived visitors might watch life in a country 
of which they have not yet mastered the language.* The confrontation 
of the audience with characters and happenings which they are not quite 
able to comprehend makes it impossible for them to share the aspirations 
and emotions depicted in the play. Brecht’s famous “Verfremdungseffekt” 
(alienation effect), the inhibition of any identification between spectator 
and actor, which Brecht could never successfully achieve in his own 
highly rational theatre, really comes into its own in the Theatre of the 
Absurd( It is impossible to identify oneself with characters one does not 
understand/or whose motives remain a closed book, and so the distance 
between the public and the happenings on the stage can be maintained. 
Emotional identification with the characters is replaced by a puzzled, 
critical attention. For while the happenings on the stage are absurd, they 
yet remain recognizable as somehow related to real life with its absurdity, 
so that eventually the spectators are brought face to face with the irra- 
tional side of their existence. Thus, the absurd and fantastic goings-on 
of the Theatre of the Absurd will, in the end, be found to reveal the 
irrationality of the human condition and the illusion of what we thought 
was its apparent logical structure. 

If the dialogue in these plays Consists of meaningless clichés and the, 
mechanical, circular repetition of stereotyped phrases—how many mean- 
ingless clichés and stereotyped phrases do we use in our day-to-day con- 
versation? If the characters change their personality halfway through the 
action, how consistent and truly integrated are the people we meet in our 
real life? And if people in these plays appear as mere marionettes, help- 
less puppets withput any will of their own, passively at the mercy of blind 
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fate and meaningless circumstance, do we, in fact, in our overorganized 
world, still possess any genuine initiative or power to decide our own 
destiny? The spectators of the Theatre of the Absurd are thus confronted 
with a grotesquely heightened picture of their own world: a world with- 
out faith, meaning, and genuine freedom of will. In this sense, the 
‘Theatre of the Absurd is the true theatre of our time. 

The theatre of most previous epochs reflected an accepted moral order, 
a world whose aims and objectives were clearly present to the minds of 
all its public, whether it was the audience of the medieval mystery plays 
with their solidly accepted faith in the Christian world order or the audi- 
ence of the drama of Ibsen, Shaw, or Hauptmann with their unquestioned 
belief in evolution and progress. To such audiences, right and wrong 
were never in doubt, nor did they question the then accepted goals of 
human endeavor. Our own time, at least in the Western world, wholly 
lacks such a generally accepted and completely integrated world picture. 
The decline of religious faith, the destruction of the belief in automatic 
social and biological progress, the discovery of vast aréas of irrational 
and unconscious forces within the human psyche, the loss of a sense of 
control over rational human development in an age of totalitarianism 
and weapons of mass destruction, have all contributed to the erosion of 
the basis for a dramatic convention in which the action proceeds within a 
fixed and self-evident framework of generally accepted values. Faced with 
the vacuum left by the destruction of a universally accepted and unified 
set of beliefs, most serious playwrights have felt the need to fit their work 
into the frame of values and objectives expressed in one of the contem- 
porary ideologies: Marxism, psychoanalysis, aestheticism, or nature wor- 
ship. But these, in the eyes of a writer like Adamov, are nothing but 
superficial rationalizations which try to hide the depth of man’s predica- 
ment, his loneliness and his anxiety. Or, as Ionesco puts it: 


As far as I am concerned, I believe sincerely in the poverty of the poor, 
I deplore it; it is real; it can become a subject for the theatre; I also believe 
in the anxieties and serious troubles the rich may suffer from; but it is 
neither in the misery of the former nor in the melancholia of the latter, 
that I, for one, find my dramatic subject matter. Theatre is for me the 
outward projection onto the stage of an inner world; it is in my dreams, in 
my anxieties, in my obscure desires, in my internal contradictions that I, 
for one, reserve for myself the right of finding my dramatic subject matter. 
As I am not alone in the world, as each of us, in the depth of his being, 
is at the same time part and parcel of all others, my dreams, my desires, 
my anxieties, my obsessions do not belong to me alone. They form part of 
an ancestral heritage, a very ancient storehouse which is a portion of the 
common property of all mankind, It is this, which, transcending their out- 
ward diversity, reunites all human beings and constitutes our profound 
common patrimony, the universal language... .° 


In other words, the commonly acceptable framework of beliefs and val- 
ues of former epochs which has now been shattered is to be replaced by 
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the community of dreams and desires of a collective unconscious. And, to 
quote Ionesco again: 


. the new dramatist is one...who tries to link up with what is most 
ancient: new language and subject matter in a dramatic structure which 
aims at being clearer, more stripped of inessentials and more purely theatri- 
cal; the rejection of traditionalism to rediscover tradition; a synthesis of 
knowledge and invention, of the real and imaginary, of the particular and 
the universal, or as they say now, of the individual and the collective ... By 
expressing my deepest obsessions, I express my deepest humanity. I become 
one with all others, spontaneously, over and above all the barriers of caste 
and ee I express my solitude and become one with all 
other solitudes. . 


What is the tradition with which the Theatre of the Absurd—at first 
sight the most revolutionary and radically new movement—is trying to 
link itself? It is in fact a very ancient and a very rich tradition, nourished 
from many and varied sources: the verbal exuberance and extravagant 
inventions of Rabelais, the age-old clowning of the Roman mimes and 
the Italian Commedia dell’ Arte, the knock-about humor of circus clowns 
like Grock; the wild, archetypal symbolism of English nonsense verse, the 
baroque horror of Jacobean dramatists like Webster or ‘Tourneur, the 
harsh, incisive and often brutal tones of the German drama of Grabbe, 
Bichner, Kleist, and Wedekind with its delirious language and grotesque 
inventiveness; and the Nordic paranoia of the dreases and persecution 
fantasies of Strindberg. 

All these streams, however, first came together and crystallized in the 
more direct ancestors of the present Theatre of the Absurd. Of these, 
undoubtedly the first and foremost is Alfred Jarry (1873-1907), the crea- 
tor of Ubu Roi, the first play which clearly belongs in the category of 
the Theatre of the Absurd. Ubu Roi, first performed in Paris on Decem 
ber 10, 1896, is a Rabelaisian nonsense drama about the fantastic adven- 
tures of a fat, cowardly, and brutal figure, le pére Ubu, who makes him- 
self King of Poland, fights a series of Falstaffian battles, and is finally 
routed. As if to challenge all accepted codes of propriety and thus to open 
a new era of irreverence, the play opens with the defiant expletive, 
“Merdre!” which immediately provoked a scandal. This, of course, was 
what Jarry had intended. Ubu, in its rollicking Rabelaisian parody of ¢ 
Shakespearean history play, was meant to confront the Parisian ni 
with a monstrous portrait of his own greed, selfishness, and philistinism: 
“As the curtain went up I wanted to confront the public with a theatre 


in which, as in the magic mirror... of the fairy tales... the vicious man 
sees his reflection with bulls’ horns and the body of a dragon, the projec- 
tions of his viciousness....”* But Ubu is more than a mere monstrous 


exaggeration of the selfishness and crude sensuality of the French bour- 
geois. He is at the same time the personification of the grossness of hu- 
man nature, an enormous belly walking on two legs. That is why Jarry 
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put him on the stage as a monstrous potbellied figure in a highly stylized 
costume and mask—a mythical, archetypal externalization of human 
instincts of the lowest kind. Thus, Ubu, the false king of Poland, pre- 
tended doctor of the pseudoscience of Pataphysics, clearly anticipates one 
of the main characteristics of the Theatre of the Absurd, its tendency to 
externalize and project outwards what is happening in the deeper re- 
cesses of the mind. Examples of this tendency are: the disembodied 
voices of “monitors” shouting commands at the hero of Adamov’s La 
Grande et la Petite Manoeuvre which concretizes his neurotic compul- 
sions; the mutilated trunks of the parents in Beckett’s Endgame emerg- 
ing from ashcans—the ashcans of the main character’s subconscious to 
which he has banished his past and his conscience; or the proliferations 
of fungi that invade the married couple’s apartment in Ionesco’s Amédée 
and express the rottenness and decay of their relationship. All these psy- 
chological factors are not only projected outwards, they are also, as in 
Jarry’s Ubu Roi, grotesquely magnified and exaggerated. This scornful 
rejection of all subtleties is a reaction against the supposed finesse of the 
psychology of the naturalistic theatre in which everything was to be in- 
ferred between the lines. The Theatre of the Absurd, from Jarry on- 
wards, stands for explicitness as against implicit psychology, and in this 
resembles the highly explicit theatre of the Expressionists or the political 
theatre of Piscator or Brecht. 

To be larger and more real than life was also the aim of Guillaume 
Apollinaire (1880-1918), the great poet who was one of the seminal forces 
in the rise of Cubism and who had close personal and artistic links with 
Jarry. If Apollinaire labeled his play Les Mamelles de Tiresias a “drame 
surrealiste,” he did not intend that term, of which he was one of the earli- 
est users, in the sense in which it later became famous. He wanted it to 
describe a play in which everything was larger than life, for he believed 
in an art which was to be “modern, simple, rapid, with the shortcuts and 
enlargements that are needed to shock the spectator.’* In the prologue to 
Les Mamelles de Tiresias, a grotesque pamphlet purportedly advocating 
an immense rise in the French birthrate, Apollinaire makes the Director 
of the Company of Actors who perform the play, define his ideas: 


For the theatre should not be an imitation of reality 

It is right that the dramatist should use 

All the illusions at his disposal... 

It is right that he should let crowds speak, or inanimate objects 
If he so pleases 

And that he no longer has to reckon 

With time and space 

His universe is the play 

Within which he is God the Creator 

Who disposes at will 

Of sounds gestures movements masses colors 

Not merely in order 
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To photograph what is called a slice of life 
But to bring forth life itself and all its truth... 


Accordingly, in Les Mamelles de Tiresias the whole population of Zanzi- 
bar, where the scene is laid, is represented by a single actor; and the 
heroine, Thérése, changes herself into a man by letting her breasts float 
upwards like a pair of toy balloons. Although Les Mamelles de Tiresias 
was not a surrealist work in the strictest sense of the term, it clearly fore- 
shadowed the ideas of, the movement led by André Breton. Surrealism in 
that narrower, technical sense found little expression in the theatre. 
But Antonin Artaud (1896-1948), another major influence in the devel- 
opment of the Theatre of the Absurd, did at one time belong to the Sur- 
realist group, although his main activity in the theatre took place after 
he had broken with Breton. Artaud was one of the most unhappy men 
of genius of his age, an artist consumed by the most intense passions; poet, 
actor, director, designer, immensely fertile and original in his inventions 
and ideas, yet always living on the borders of sanity and never able to 
realize his ambitions, plans, and projects. 

Artaud, who had been an actor in Charles Dullin’s company at the 
Atelier, began his venture into the realm of experimental theatre in a 
series of productions characteristically sailing under the label Thédtre 
Alfred Jarry (1927-29). But his theories of a new and revolutionary thea- 
tre only crystallized after he had been deeply stirred by a performance of 
Balinese dancers at the Colonial Exhibition of 1931. He formulated his 
ideas in a series of impassioned manifestoes later collected in the volume 
The Theatre and Its Double (1938), which continues to exercise an im- 
portant influence on the contemporary French theatre. Artaud named the 
theatre of his dreams Thédtre de la Cruauté, a theatre of cruelty, which, 
he said, “means a theatre difficult and cruel above all for myself.” “Every- 
thing that is really active is cruelty. It is around this idea of action car- 
ried to the extreme that the theatre must renew itself.’ Here too the idea 
of action larger and more real than life is the dominant theme. “Every 
performance will contain a physical and objective element that will be 
felt by all. Cries, Wails, Apparitions, Surprises, Coups de Thédtre of all 
kinds, the magical beauty of costumes inspired by the model of certain 
rituals....’ The language of the drama must also undergo a change: 
“It is not a matter of suppressing articulate speech but of giving to the 
words something like the importance they have in dreams.” In Artaud’s 
new theatre “not only the obverse side of man will appear but also the 
reverse side of the coin: the reality of imagination and of dreams will 
here be seen on an equal footing with everyday life.” 

Artaud’s only attempt at putting these theories to the test on the stage 
took place on May 6, 1935 at the Folies-Wagram. Artaud had made his 
own adaptation (“after Shelley and Stendhal”) of the story of the Cenci, 
that sombre Renaissance story of incest and patricide. It was in many 
ways a beautiful and memorable performance, but full of imperfections 
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and a financial disaster which marked the beginning of Artaud’s eventual 
descent into despair, insanity, and abject poverty. Jean-Louis Barrault 
had some small part in this venture and Roger Blin, the actor and direc- 
tor who later played an important part in bringing Adamov, Beckett, 
and Ionesco to the stage, appeared in the small role of one of the hired 
assassins. 

Jean-Louis Barrault, one of the most creative figures in the theatre of 
our time, was in turn, responsible for another venture which played an 
important part in the development of the Theatre of the Absurd. He 
staged André Gide’s adaptation of Franz Kafka’s novel, The Trial, in 1947 
and played the part of the hero K. himself. Undoubtedly this perform- 
ance which brought the dreamworld of Kafka to a triumphant unfolding 
on the stage and demonstrated the effectiveness of this particular brand of 
fantasy in practical theatrical terms exercised a profound influence on 
the practitioners of the new movement. For here, too, they saw the exter- 
nalization of mental processes, the acting out of nightmarish dreams by 
schematized figures in a world of torment and absurdity. 

The dream element in the Theatre of the Absurd can also be traced, in 
the case of Adamoy, to Strindberg, acknowledged by him as his inspira- 
tion at the time when he began to think of writing for the theatre. This 
is the Strindberg of The Ghost Sonata, The Dream Play and of To Da- 
mascus. (Adamov is the author of an excellent brief monograph on Strind- 
berg.) 

But if Jarry, Artaud, Kafka, and Strindberg can be regarded as the de- 
cisive influences in the development of the Theatre of the Absurd, there 
is another giant of European literature that must not be omitted from 
the list—James Joyce, for whom Beckett at one time is supposed to have 
acted as helper and secretary. Not only is the Nighttown episode of 
Ulysses one of the earliest examples of the Theatre of the Absurd—with 
its exuberant mingling of the real and the nightmarish, its wild fan- 
tasies and externalizations of subconscious yearnings and fears, but 
Joyce’s experimentation with language, his attempt to smash the limita- 
tions of conventional vocabulary and syntax has probably exercised an 
even more powerful impact on all the writers concerned. 

It is in its attitude to language that the Theatre of the Absurd is most 
revolutionary. It deliberately attempts to renew the language of drama 
and to expose the barrenness of conventional stage dialogue. Ionesco 
once described how he came to write his first play. (Cf. his “The Tragedy 
of Language,” TDR, Spring, 1960.) He had decided to take English les- 
sons and began to study at the Berlitz school. When he read and repeated 
the sentences in his phrase book, those petrified corpses of once living 
speech, he was suddenly overcome by their tragic quality. From them he 
composed his first play, The Bald Soprano. The absurdity of its dialogte 
and its fantastic quality springs directly from its basic ordinariness. It 
exposes the emptiness of stereotyped language; “what is sometimes la- 
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beled the absurd,” Ionesco says, “is only the denunciation of the ridicu- 
lous nature of a language which is empty of substance, made up of clichés 
and slogans. ...”° Such a language has atrophied; it has ceased to be the 
expression of anything alive or vital and has been degraded into a mere 
conventional token of human intercourse, a mask for genuine meaning 
and emotion. That is why so often in the Theatre of the Absurd the 
dialogue becomes divorced from the real happenings in the play and is 
even put into direct contradiction with the action. The Professor and 
the Pupil in Ionesco’s The Lesson “seem” to be going through a repetition 
of conventional school book phrases, but behind this smoke screen of 
language the real action of the play pursues an entirely different course 
with the Professor, vampire-like, draining the vitality from the young 
girl up to the final moment when he plunges his knife into her body. In 
Beckett’s Waiting for Godot Lucky’s much vaunted philosophical wisdom 
is revealed to be a flood of completely meaningless gibberish that vaguely 
resembles the language of philosophical argument. And in Adamov’s re- 
markable play, Ping-Pong, a good deal of the dramatic power lies in the 
contrapuntal contrast between the triviality of the theme—the improve- 
ment of pinball machines—and the, almost religious fervor with which 
it is discussed. Here, in order to bring out the full meaning of the play, 
the actors have to act against the dialogue rather than with it, the fervor 
of the delivery must stand in a dialectical contrast to the pointlessness 
of the meaning of the lines. In the same way, the author implies that 
most of the fervent and passionate discussion of real life (of political con- 
troversy, to give but one example) also turns around empty and meaning- 
less clichés. Or, as lonesco says in an essay on Antonin Artaud: 

As our knowledge becomes increasingly divorced from real life, our cul- 
ture no longer contains ourselves (of only contains an insignificant part of 
ourselves) and forms a “social” context in which we are not integrated. The 
problem thus becomes that of again reconciling our culture with our life by 
making our culture a living culture once more. But to achieve this/end we 
shall first have to kill the “respect for that which is written”... it becomes 
necessary to break up our language so that it may become possible to put it 
together again and to reéstablish contact with the absolute, or as I should 
prefer to call it, with multiple reality. 


This quest for the multiple reality of the world which is real because 
it exists on many planes simultaneously and is more than a mere uni- 
directional abstraction is not only in itself a search for a reéstablished 
poetical reality (poetry in its essence expressing reality in its ambiguity 
and multidimensional depth); it is also in close accord with important 
movements of our age in what appear to be entirely different fields: psy- 
chology and philosophy. The dissolution, devaluation, and relativization 
of language is, after all, also the theme of much of present-day depth- 
psychology, which has shown what in former times was regarded as a 
rational expression of logically arrived at conclusions to be the mere 
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rationalization of subconscious emotional impulses. Not everything we 
say means what we intend it to mean. And likewise, in present-day Logi- 
cal Positivism a large proportion of all statements is regarded as devoid 
of conceptual meaning and merely emotive. A philosopher like Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, in his later phases, even tried to break through what he 
regarded as the opacity, the misleading nature of language and grammar; 
for if all our thinking is in terms of language, and language obeys what 
after all are the arbitrary conventions of grammar, we must strive to 
penetrate to the real content of thought that is masked by grammatical 
rules and conventions. Here, too, then is a matter of getting behind the 
surface of linguistic clichés and of finding reality through the break-up 
of language. 

In the Theatre of the Absurd, therefore, the real content of the play 
lies in the action. Language may be discarded altogether, as in Beckett’s 
Act Without Words or in Ionesco’s The New Tenant, in which the whole 
sense of the play is contained in the incessant arrival of more and more 
furniture so that the occupant of the room is, in the end, literally 
drowned in it. Here the movement of objects alone carries the dramatic 
action, the language has become purely incidental, less important than 
the contribution of the property department. In this, the Theatre of the 
Absurd also reveals its anti-literary character, its endeavor to link up 
with the pre-literary strata of stage history: the circus, the performances 
of itinerant jugglers and mountebanks, the music hall, fairground bark- 
ers, acrobats, and also the robust world of the silent film. Ionesco, in par- 
ticular, clearly owes a great deal to Chaplin, Buster Keaton, the Keystone 
Cops, Laurel and Hardy, and the Marx Brothers. And it is surely sig- 
nificant that so much of successful popular entertainment in our age 
shows affinities with the subject matter and preoccupation of the avant- 
garde Theatre of the Absurd. A sophisticated, but nevertheless highly 
popular, film comedian like Jacques Tati uses dialogue merely as a barely 
comprehensible babble of noises, and also dwells on the loneliness of 
man in our age, the horror of overmechanization and overorganization 
gone mad, Danny Kaye excels in streams of gibberish closely akin to 
Lucky’s oration in Waiting for Godot. The brilliant and greatly liked 
team of British radio (and occasionally television) comedians, the Goons, 
have a sense of the absurd that resembles Kafka’s or Ionesco’s and a team 
of grotesque singers like “Les Fréres Jacques” seems more closely in line 
with the Theatre of the Absurd than with the conventional cabaret. 

Yet the defiant rejection of language as the main vehicle of the dra- 
matic action, the onslaught on conventional logic and unilinear con- 
ceptual thinking in the Theatre of the Absurd is by no means equivalent 
to a total rejection of all meaning. On the contrary, it constitutes an 
earnest endeavor to penetrate to deeper layers of meaning and to give a 
truer, because more complex, picture of reality in avoiding the simpli- 
fication which results from leaving out all the undertones, overtones, and 
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inherent absurdities and contradictions of any human situation. In the 
conventional drama every word means what it says, the situations are 
clearcut, and at the end all conflicts are tidily resolved. But reality, as 
Ionesco points out in the passage we have quoted, is never like that; it is 
multiple, complex, many-dimensional and exists on a number of different 
levels at one and the same time. Language is far too straightforward an 
instrument to express all this by itself. Reality can only be conveyed by 
being acted out in all its complexity. Hence, it is the theatre, which is 
multidimensional and more than merely language or literature, which is 
the only instrument to express the bewildering complexity of the human 
condition. ‘The human condition being what it is, with man small, help- 
less, insecure, and unable ever to fathom the world in all its hopelessness, 
death, and absurdity, the theatre has to confront him with the bitter 
truth that Jnost human endeavor is irrational and senseless, that com- 
munication between human beings is well-nigh impossible, and that the 
world will forever remain an impenetrable mystery. |At the same time, 
the recognition of all these bitter truths will have a liberating effect: if 
we realize the basic absurdity of most of our objectives we are freed from 
being obsessed with them and this release expresses itself in laughter.| 
Moreover, while the world is being shown as complex, harsh, and ab- 
surd and as difficult to interpret as reality itself, the audience is yet 
spurred on to attempt their own interpretation, to wonder what it is all 
about. In that sense they are being invited to school their critical facul- 
ties, to train themselves in adjusting to reality. As the world is being 
represented as highly complex and devoid of a clear-cut purpose or de- 
sign, there will always be an infinite number of possible interpretations. 
As Apollinaire points out in his Preface to Les Mamelles de Tiresias: 
“None of the symbols in my play is very clear, but one is at liberty to see 
in it all the symbols one desires and to find in it a thousand senses—as in 
the Sybilline oracles.” Thus, it may be that the pinball machines in 
Adamov’s Ping-Pong and the ideology which is developed around them 
stand for the futility of political or religious ideologies that are pursued 
with equal fervor and equal futility in the final result. Others have in- 
terpreted the play as a parable on the greed and sordidness of the profit 
motive. Others again may give it quite different meanings. The mysteri- 
ous transformation of human beings into rhinos in Ionesco’s latest play, 
The Rhinoceros, was felt by the audience of its world premiere at Dues- 
seldorf (November 6, 1959) to depict the transformation of human beings 
into Nazis. It is known that Ionesco himself intended the play to express 
his feelings at the time when more and more of his friends in Rumania 
joined the Fascist Iron Guard and, in effect, left the ranks of thin- 
skinned humans to turn themselves into moral pachyderms. But to spec- 
tators less intimately aware of the moral climate of such a situation than 
the German audience, other interpretations might impose themselves: 
if the hero, Bérenger, is at the end left alone as the only human being in 
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his native town, now entirely inhabited by rhinos, they might regard this 
as a poetic symbol of the gradual isolation of man growing old and im- 
prisoned in the strait jacket of his own habits and memories. Does Godot, 
so fervently and vainly awaited by Vladimir and Estragon, stand for God? 
Or does he merely represent the ever elusive tomorrow, man’s hope that 
one day something will happen that will render his existence meaningful? 
The force and poetic power of the play lie precisely in the impossibility 
of ever reaching a conclusive answer to this question. 

Here we touch the essential point of difference between the conven- 
tional theatre and the Theatre of the Absurd. The former, based as it is 
on a known framework of accepted values and a rational view of life, al- 
ways starts out by indicating a fixed objective towards which the action 
will be moving or by posing a definite problem to which it will supply an 
answer. Will Hamlet revenge the murder of his father? Will Iago suc- 
ceed in destroying Othello? Will Nora leave her husband? In the con- 
ventional theatre the action always proceeds towards a definable end. 
The spectators do not know whether that end will be reached and how 
it will be reached. Hence, they are in suspense, eager to find ‘out what 
will happen. In the Theatre of the Absurd, on the other hand, the action 
does not proceed in the manner of a logical syllogism. It does not go 
from A to B but travels from an unknown premise X-towards an un- 
knowable conclusion Y. The spectators, not knowing what their author 
is driving at, cannot be in suspense as to how or whether an expected 
objective is going to be reached. They are not, therefore, so much in 
suspense as to what is going to happen next (although the most unex- 
pected and unpredictable things do happen) as they are in suspense about 
what the next event to take place will add to their understanding of 
what is happening. The action supplies an increasing number of contra- 
dictory and bewildering clues on a number of different levels, but the 
final question is never wholly answered. Thus, instead of being in sus- 
pense as to what will happen next, the spectators are, in the Theatre of 
the Absurd, put into suspense as to what the play may mean. This sus- 
pense continues even after the curtain has come down. Here again the 
Theatre of the Absurd fulfills Brecht’s postulate of a critical, detached 
audience, who will have to sharpen their wits on the play and be stimu- 
lated by it to think for themselves, far more effectively than Brecht’s own 
theatre. Not only are the members of the audience unable to identify 
with the characters, they are compelled to puzzle out the meaning of 
what they have seen. Each of them will probably find his own, personal 
meaning, which will differ from the solution found by most others. But 
he will have been forced to make a mental effort and to evaliate an ex- 
perience he has undergone. In this sense, the Theatre of the Absurd is 
the most demanding, the most intellectual theatre. It may be riotously 
funny, wildly exaggerated and oversimplified, vulgar and garish, but ,it 
will always confront the spectator with a genuine intellectual problem, a 
philosophical paradox, which he will have to try to solve even if he 
knows that it is most probably insoluble. 
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In this respect, the Theatre of the Absurd links up with an older 
tradition which has almost completely disappeared from Western cul- 
ture: the tradition of allegory and the symbolical representation of ab- 
stract concepts personified by characters whose costumes and accoutre- 
ments subtly suggested whether they represented Time, Chastity, Winter, 
Fortune, the World, etc. This is the tradition which stretches from the 
Italian Trionfo of the Renaissance to the English Masque, the elaborate 
allegorical constructions of the Spanish Auto sacramental down to Goe- 
the’s allegorical processions and masques written for the court of Weimar 
at the turn of the eighteenth century. Although the living riddles the 
characters represented in these entertainments were by no means diffi- 
cult to solve, as everyone knew that a character with a scythe and an 
hourglass represented Time, and although the characters soon revealed 
their identity and explained their attributes, there was an element of 
intellectual challenge which stimulated the audience in the moments be- 
tween the appearance of the riddle and its solution and which provided 
them with the pleasure of having solved a puzzle. And what is more, in 
the elaborate allegorical dramas like Calderén’s El Gran Teatro del 
Mundo the subtle interplay of allegorical characters itself presented the 
audience with a great deal to think out for themselves. They had, as it 
were, to translate the abstractly presented action into terms of their 
everyday experience; they could ponder on the deeper meaning of such 
facts as death having taken the characters representing Riches or Poverty 
in a Dance of Death equally quickly and equally harshly, or that Mam- 
mon had deserted his master Everyman in the hour of death. The dra- 
matic riddles of our time present no such clear-cut solutions. All they can 
show is that while the solutions have evaporated the riddle of our exist- 
ence remains—complex, unfathomable, and paradoxical. 
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All Aboard the Seesaw 


By LIONEL TRILLING 


William Gibson’s The Seesaw Log is a book about the theatre in, as it 
were, its very essence, and it seems to me that it is as interesting as such 
a book could possibly be. 

Now that I have set down that statement, I see that it may sound am- 
biguous, and that it may suggest ambivalence on my part, but I let it 
stand as representing the division of my feelings, not about the book but 
about the theatre. I was the boy who refused to wave his handkerchief to 
keep Tinker Bell from dying, even though it was Maude Adams who 
pleaded, and I despised the children who did wave, and also envied them, 
and was glad they could help make so moving an event by their silliness. 

Some part of me is repelled by the theatre. The histrionic personality 
bores me (after the first half-hour, in which it is usually charming). ‘The 
mystique of the theatre is a dull mystery to me, and all the labored fuss 
about production and design seem quite trivial. And I am repelled by 
people who go to the theatre, and who love to go, and who can’t wait 
beyond a play’s first two weeks to go, and who assume that I go too (be- 
ing literary), and that I like to talk about it (being intellectual), espe- 
cially (being interested in psychoanalysis) about those remarkable in- 
sights into the dark places of the human heart that the dramatists have 
lately acquired—can anything be more depressing than the round-eyed 
seriousness with which the more-or-less educated American middle class 
takes the notions about life of the modern American dramatist? Besides, 
the theatre is too expensive. 

But now and then the judgment reverses itself and the theatre makes 
the deepest appeal to me. If I go to the opera, or to a musical show, or 
to a good stylish performance of, say, Wycherley—the idea is to stay 
strictly away from serious plays of contemporary life—then it seems to me 
that no form of art is more interesting and attractive, and I begin to have 
all that yearning, elaborate admiration for the theatre which every now 
and then is felt by those of us who write only with the printed page in 
view. Then the naive solemnity that seems to lie at the heart of every 
actor and actress seems to me to be an appropriate and beautiful sub- 
mission to a great craft. Then there seems to be an inexpressible charm 
in the idea of the human voice and gesture and posture as instruments 
of expression. Then, exactly because there is silliness and triviality in the 
theatre, it seems to guarantee the true nature of art, affirming its mere 
playfulness, its make-believe and let’s-pretend, thus reminding us how 
primitive and instinctual it is, And even the audience ceases to be con- 
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temptible when one understands that it isn’t really responding at all to 
the ideas of the dramatist but to a magical, an almost ritual occasion 
which he has envisaged and realized. All the anthropological notions that 
the professors of dramatic literature conjure up at the beginning of 
their courses to lend weight to their dubious subject seem just and right 
and to the point—you wonder when the goat is going to be sacrificed, 
when the men dressed up as satyrs are going to make their appearance. 

As a book about the theatre, The Seesaw Log appeals to both sides of 
my ambivalence. It is the detailed account of how a theatrical event 
comes into being, from the time when the author is not certain whether 
he ought to write a novel or a play to the successful opening on Broad- 
way. From this account the theatre is to be seen in a way that confirms 
everything I have ever thought about its foolishness and triviality. But 
the book also confirms my sense of the theatre as being a “destructive 
element” of great potency which can only be mastered by immersion in 
it. 

Mr. Gibson’s book is something more than a book about the theatre. 
It is also a book about our culture in general. Mr. Gibson is quite aware 
of this. In his account of what was entailed in bringing his play Two for 
the Seesaw to the stage, he does not conceive the difficulties he con- 
fronted to be merely technical, but also as having to do with the assump- 
tions of the significant part of the population that was to be his audience 
and with the relation of the writer to these assumptions. For Mr. Gibson 
the chief cultural interest of his adventure with the theatre presents it- 
self as a personal and moral question. His play, as everyone knows, be- 
came a great success and made—is still making—a great deal of money. 
What Mr. Gibson is concerned to discover is whether in the arduous 
process of its becoming a success, the play lost some of its truth and the 
playwright some of his integrity. 

Mr. Gibson is an intelligent man and I don’t think he misconceives his 
problem by overrating his play. It is a “little” play, its modesty is one of 
its virtues. It was written for Broadway and in the hope of its succeeding 
with Broadway audiences. It challenges none of the vested interests, af- 
fronts none of the deep-rooted pieties of this audience. I say this not in 
order to denigrate the play, which I like, but simply to suggest the level 
on which Mr. Gibson raises and faces the question of truth and integrity. 
It is not as if he had written Ghosts and had yielded to commercial pres- 
sure to change the ending of the play to a happy one. But even a modest 
comedy about a love affair may be more or less honest, as may any scene 
in the play, or any speech in a scene. 

The question of the honesty of the work and the integrity of the artist 
doesn’t have the naked force it used to have in the Thirties, when “selling 
out” seemed the only alternative to worldly failure, and success was the 
clear mark of the artist’s shame. Nowadays we are ready to suppose that 
success may come even to artists of virginal purity. A residual moral op- 
probrium still attaches to the success of other people or professions—that 
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certain abstract-expressionist painters are nowadays having income-tax 
problems must naturally raise doubts about their hieratic connection 
with the higher spiritual powers. But by and large we are a good deal 
more lenient than we used to be. 

And yet, even if the question doesn’t have its crude old force, it is still 
real and present. If it has become milder, it has become more pervasive. 
It haunts everyone. There is no American who lives a life of some con- 
sciousness and some comfort who does not ask, “Am I doing what I was 
meant to do? Am I being what I was meant to be?” Or has he capitulated? 
Has he learned to conform? And Mr. Gibson, although, to be sure, he has 
worked for television, has also been a poet and has known the heady 
power of refusing to allow a poem to appear rather than change a single 
word at an editor’s behest. Having written a play, he has changed not only 
words but whole speeches, whole scenes, even whole conceptions. For 
what real reason? For the more efficient use of the resources of the theatre, 
or for the evasion of the truth? In order to lead the audience’s feelings 
and understanding firmly in the right direction, or in order to flatter 
the audience’s preconception, or to avoid confronting the audience with 
a useful and necessary difficulty? 

It is taken for granted of a new play that it is not fully and finally 
written until its opening night. What the dramatist provides is a scenario 
which he offers to the little community with which he collaborates, the 
producer, the director, the cast; then to the out-of-town audiences. All 
make their comments and objections, which the author tries to meet or 
to satisfy on the spot, on the rehearsal stage, or in his hotel room in ex- 
haustion and very possibly in rage. If he is a certain kind of writer, ‘‘seri- 
ous” and “dedicated,” he is upborne by his belief in the sanctity of his 
art and in its superiority to all the other arts that are involved. But if he 
is new to the theatre, he is likely to give credence to the technical claims 
of his collaborators. And by the time he has reached the hotel-room part 
of the process, the questions about honesty have to be asked in the face of 
a fully-mounted production, in which actual people’s actual money has 
been invested, in the face of the hope and despair of the cast and the 
production staff. “What price?” is then the phrase that must beat in the 
author’s mind—what price integrity, what price truth? And especially 
when it is not a question of a major change but of an emphasis here, a 
clarification there. No one ever said that Mr. Gibson should arrange to 
have his hero marry his heroine and see to it that she have three lovely 
children, only that in the course of their brief affair they should say dif- 
ferent things to each other. And the proposals for revision seem never to 
have been made on behalf of some vulgar obviousness, only on behalf of 
playability, clarity, dramatic point. 

Mr. Gibson includes in his Log the version of Two for the Seesaw that 
he prefers. I have not seen the play on the stage and so I cannot say how 
this version differs from that which was used in the production, and Mr. 
Gibson does not specify. Nor does he make it plain, and I am sorry for 
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that, in what respects this version, which of course is by no means the first, 
benefited from the dreadful rigors of the producing process. 

This process, as Mr. Gibson knows from his own experience, is very 
different from the process to which a novel is subjected. When your novel 
is finished, you show it to a few friends and ask for their candid criticism. 
They approach their task with the best will in the world, and it may 
well be that they are very able critics, with a knowledge of the whole 
range of fiction. But the chances are that they will deal very gently with 
what you have done. They will tell you truthfully what they see wrong 
with it, if they do see anything, but they will not incline to see much 
wrong. If your book is reasonably competent, they will feel that it is 
yours and oughtn’t to be meddled with. By and large the publisher will 
feel the same way. He may not be enthusiastic about it, but if he has al- 
ready paid out money to you in an advance, why shouldn’t he publish it? 
He thinks that the sum required to bring out a novel is exorbitant as 
compared to what used to be needed in the Twenties or Thirties, but 
after all, it isn’t so very large, and his office is geared to the production of 
a certain number of books a year, some of which are expected to make lit- 
tle or nothing. Perhaps your novel won’t sell, but neither will the pub- 
lisher spend large sums to promote it. So he “accepts” the book and as- 
signs a quite intelligent subordinate to read the manuscript and point 
out flaws in your spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure. What- 
ever opinion the intelligent subordinate has about the novel as a whole 
he keeps to himself. In the course of time you get your galleys and correct 
them. The rest of the experience is between you and the reviewers and 
those of your friends to whom you do or do not give inscribed copies. 

On the whole it is a benign and painless process. I hold no brief for 
publishers, but it is at least to be said of many publishers that they are 
divided in their minds between a desire to make money and a desire to 
acquire something that they call prestige. The idea of prestige implies 
that something might be good and yet not make money. (Now and then 
it even suggests that a thing is good because it does not make money.) It 
contains in it the whole history of literature, with its presumed lesson, a 
very highly moralized lesson, that the last shall be first—don’t step on 
that cockroach, it might be Franz Kafka! From which follows: Don’t make 
him change that word, the bloody bastard might be James Joyce. The 
publisher has been taught to believe that your book is yours, and that 
most of it is between you and your God. 

But the theatre recognizes no such privacy and knows no such deity. 
For the theatre there is no futurity—it is now or never. Mr. Knopf can 
publish The Castle in (was it?) 1930 and wait out the time that nobody 
wants the book until developing critical opinion makes it a classic and a 
comfortably profitable item on Mr. Knopf’s backlist. The theatre recog- 
nizes no “advanced audience,” no happy few whose judgment will in 
course of time overcome the judgment of the many. 

Almost from the beginning Mr. Gibson worked in public. When he 
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had ready a draft of the first act, he read it to a director, a friend with 
whom he had worked professionally. Thereafter, at each stage of composi- 
tion, the play was tested and the opinions of it weighed. When at last it 
was completed, it had to be “accepted,” not, as in the case of a novel, by 
a single person or firm, but by a whole series of people, all of whom first 
consulted their business advisers, their lawyers, their wives, and their 
secretaries. First Mr. Gibson’s agent had to accept it; then a producer 
(his decision being of course contingent upon the decisions of many oth- 
ers); a director; the right actress; the right actor; the company manager; 
the investors. It took two years to arrange all these acceptances. It seems 
to me, from Mr. Gibson’s account, that all the people concerned were 
very decent and ethical, but the decision of none of them was in the least 
tinctured by idealism, as the decision of a publisher would have been. 
None of them thought that he was serving literature, or advancing the 
cause of American culture, or helping a beginning dramatist on his way, 
with an eye to his future masterpieces. They all made their decisions on 
the basis of an expected financial return on the investment of their art, 
or their shrewdness, or their money. 

That they all did accept this play as a potential property is a fact that 
cannot be let go by without notice, if we think of Mr. Gibson’s book as 
a document in American culture. At what point in our history did it be- 
come possible for all these hard-headed people to decide that this play 
would have a wide appeal? In some respects it is established and conven- 
tional. Its moral ideas are certainly not recondite; they consist chiefly of 
changes rung on the grace of the ability to give, the grace of the ability 
to receive what is given. The hero is a rather nice youngish man who 
despises himself for having accepted so much from his wife and her 
wealthy father—one has the impression that he is a figure indigenous to 
the American folklore, the young man who will prove himself. ‘The hero- 
ine, too, is pretty well known to us—all too free with her sexual favors, 
and, poor darling, in wretched health—Puccini has told us all about her 
and has made us love her and weep over her: “Mi chiamano Mimi, il 
perché non so,” but now she is called Gittel Moskowitz. She is thirty 
years old, a Jewish girl from the Bronx, and the charm of her utterance 
is not that of the lovely uninhibited lyricism of Bohéme but of the au- 
thor’s transmutation of the flat, harsh, upward-and-downward speech of 
her native borough. She is not suffering from a discreet and dramatically 
effective consumption (“Che tosse!”) but from stomach ulcers, which 
sometimes she takes care of in a motherly way by the administration of 
warm milk, and sometimes neglects, with the result that they hemorrhage; 
and when her illness reaches this crisis she doesn’t sweetly die but takes to 
her bed and is nursed by her lover, with a good deal of tender fuss about 
when she is going to be able to get to the toilet, and the bedpan in full 
view. 





It is the character of Gitte] that suggests that at some previous time, 
say ten years ago, the play would not have seemed to justify the very con- 
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siderable investment that was made in it. Ten years ago the audience 
would not have felt it to be charming for romance to be mixed up with— 
to arise out of—a “reality” that skirts the sordid; now it seems somehow 
a delightful and reassuring idea, perhaps because it suggests that if love 
affairs can flower in this fairly grim domesticity, marriages might really 
be love affairs. Then too, this particular love affair represents the lately 
developed ideal of all intimate relationships, which is perhaps derived 
from the relationship of the patient to the psychoanalyst—alone together, 
the two parties to the relationship “work it out together.” The chief in- 
terest of the affair of Jerry Ryan and Gittel Mosca is its virtually avowed 
purpose, which is that each of the lovers should help the other toward 
understanding and freedom. Each has been the other’s analyst and each 
discharges the other as cured—well, who is ever really cured? and the 
transference is still partly unanalyzed and unresolved, but at least helped. 
“After the verb to love, to help is the sweetest on the tongue,” says Jerry. 
Perhaps not until the decade that coined the phrase the helping profes- 
sions could lovers have been so happily understood in their therapeutic 
role. 

But the acceptance of Mr. Gibson’s play by the people who were to 
bring it to the stage was not simple and not complete. The director, 
Arthur Penn, had no difficulty at all with the play’s emotional idiom. 
From Mr. Gibson’s account, Mr. Penn’s way of dealing with the text and 
the author was a model of delicacy and intelligence, and this, from a 
slight personal acquaintance with Mr. Penn, is what I should have ex- 
pected. Anne Bancroft almost at once flew like a homing pigeon to every 
nuance of Gittel. But Henry Fonda was never happy in his role. His 
first acceptance of the role had been enthusiastic, to the extent of invest- 
ing not only his talent and reputation in the play, but also $20,000, a 
quarter of the needed capital. But once rehearsals were begun, he became 
uneasy with his role. There seem to have been two reasons for this, one 
being his deepening dislike of the character of Jerry Ryan, the other 
being, as Mr. Gibson is aware, an inadequacy in the writing of the man’s 
part as compared to the girl’s. 

The first reason for Mr. Fonda’s uneasiness confirms what I have said 
about the play’s being peculiarly of our times in its moral and emotional 
assumptions. With these Miss Bancroft had no slightest difficulty—she 
was quite at home with the ambiguities not only of her part but of the 
man’s. But Miss Bancroft is in her twenties, and she is a New Yorker of 
Italian, presumably immigrant, parentage, and the idiom of the con- 
tingent and the momentary, of the wry and the ironic come easily to her. 
Mr. Fonda is in his fifties, descended from an old American family, so- 
cially established. The ambiguities and inadequacies of the character of 
Jerry Ryan seem to have repelled him. He did his honorable best, and 
eventually he was a great success in the part, but he never liked it, his 
dissatisfaction made a breach between him and Mr. Gibson, unhealed 
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at the time of Mr. Gibson’s writing the Log, and he left the cast as soon 
as he could. 

Mr. Gibson handles this situation with great personal delicacy and 
candor. He knows that despite his best efforts, the character of the man 
is secondary to that of the girl. Mr. Gibson says that the girl preémpted 
the play “from the moment she opened her mouth, and having put most 
of my internal life into her, I had little left for the man, who remained 
shadowy.” 

I suppose that one could find the reason for Gittel’s greater stage vi- 
tality in the quality of her speech as compared with that of the man’s. It 
is, as I have suggested, a formalized version of Bronx speech, invigorated 
and made witty—I don’t hold with the belief that all special forms of the 
vernacular are in themselves energetic and salty—and mixed up with 
various intellectual argots. To such speech, especially where it is clown- 
ish (the word is Mr. Gibson’s), we respond with much more surprise and 
attention than we do to the educated speech of Ryan, whose only colora- 
tion is an occasional bitterness and irony. 

But Mr. Gibson’s own statement invites us to larger considerations than 
this. One is that perhaps it is nowadays easier to imagine women than 
men as “characters.” It seems to me that the modern female style is much 
more emphatic than the male style, that in any social gathering the man- 
ner of the women, as compared to that of the men, is much more drama- 
tized and projective, and more prone to idiosyncracy and even eccen- 
tricity. Perhaps it was always so, but this greater emphasis and licence of 
style now has more meaning than it used to have. To some part of our 
perhaps unconscious judgment it carries the meaning of a greater reality, 
of a greater moral actuality. 

How does one make a man real? This is the problem that Mr. Gibson 
gave so much effort to solving. It would seem to be very difficult if we 
have in mind a man who is marked by an overt concern for his pride, 
his loyalties, his principles, his proper masculinity. I am inclined to think 
that it was through no lack of skill that Mr. Gibson failed to make his 
Jerry Ryan dramatically real as compared with his Gittel—in the face of 
the pervasive existentialism of our literary judgment, he is bound to seem 
proper, moralistic, and unrealized: square, in short. It is instructive to 
compare Mr. Gibson’s self-avowed relative failure to achieve dramatic 
reality for Ryan with John Osborne’s success with Jimmy Porter. What- 
ever anyone says against Jimmy’s moral nature, no one impugns his his- 
trionic reality. In the degree that he seems to negate principle and 
“superego,” in the degree that he projects himself at any cost, and gives 
free reign to his manner, and develops his idiosyncracy, even to the point 
of tantrum or sadism, we find him to be real and morally significant. I 
shall leave it to (1) a male chauvinist, (2) a female chauvinist, (3) a moral- 
ist, and (4) a cultural historian to draw the right conclusions from this 
fact... 


On The Poetics 


By FRANCIS FERGUSSON 


Professor Else explains in his preface that this book is not intended as 
a complete new edition of the Poetics, for he omits five and a half chap- 
ters, and does not deal with all of the textual problems. On the other 
hand, it is not a coherent account of Aristotle’s theory; Professor Else 
promises to provide that in a later work. It is, in his words, ‘‘a close line- 
by-line analysis of Aristotle’s argument,” to clear the way for a new and 
more accurate interpretation of the Poetics. 

His method is to present a short segment of the Greek text, as emended 
by himself, and then his own translation into English. His translation in- 
corporates his own interpretations of key phrases, sometimes departing 
very far from the literal meaning of the Greek—if one can speak of a 
literal meaning when translating from one language to another. He then 
defends both his textual emendations and his interpretations, taking on 
a frightening array of grammarians, editors and commentators who have 
been disputing over the Poetics in many languages for the last twenty 
centuries. 

In Butcher’s edition the Greek text with English translation runs to 
105 pages; Else’s book is 653 pages in length. A new reading of the 
Poetics is not “‘an enterprise for being taken up in sport, nor for a tongue 
that cries mamma and papa,” and I am totally incompetent to review the 
erudite labor that has gone into it. The learned journals will be busy 
with that for years to come, and we may safely leave the bristling technical 
questions to those who have the right to an opinion. But I think that the 
book, if properly used, could be of great assistance to students of drama, 
and even to playwrights, directors and actors, who want to use Aristotle’s 
wisdom for their practical purposes. It is from that point of view that I 
offer the following comments. 

The right way to use Else’s book is as a reference-work or dictionary, 
in connection with a readable translation of the standard text, such as 
Butcher’s. Else makes sense out of many obscure passages; points out 
others that may be safely disregarded, and indicates the logical continuity 
of Aristotle’s argument through the main chapters. And if one looks up 
key terms in the index, one can find Else’s elucidations of them in various 
contexts. In what follows I shall comment upon Else’s treatment of a few 
concepts which I consider important. 


The Definition of Tragedy. 


Butcher translates the famous definition as follows: 


An essay review of Gerald F. Else’s, Aristotle’s Poetics: The Argument, 
Harvard University Press, 1957. 
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Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is serious, complete, and 
of a certain magnitude; in language embellished with each kind of artistic 
ornament, the several kinds being found in separate parts of the play; in 
the form of action, not of narrative; through pity and fear effecting the 
proper purgation of these emotions. 


Else puts it this way: 


Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action which is serious, complete, 
and has bulk, in speech that has been made attractive, using each of its 
species separately in the parts of the play; with persons performing the 
action rather than through narrative [carrying to completion, through a 
course of events involving pity and fear, the purification of those painful 
or fatal acts which have that quality]. 


Both translators take liberties with the Greek to bring out what they think 
Aristotle really meant. Else’s “language that has been made attractive” 
is closer than Butcher’s phrase, an elaboration which seems to me con- 
fusing, for how does one “embellish language with ornaments”? On the 
other hand, Butcher's clause on purgation through pity and fear embodies 
the accepted meaning, while Else’s (which he puts in square brackets) is 
a bold, new interpretation affecting the whole theory of tragedy. Else 
defends it at length, and I shall have more to say of it below. 

The text of the Poetics is often far more dubious than it is here, yet 
both translators feel obliged to interpret as they translate. And in their 
interpretations they must rely on such unscientific elements as their in- 
sight into Aristotle’s habits of mind; their knowledge of the plays Aristotle 
mentions; even their practical grasp of the dramatic art, which is after 
all the matter in hand. We, in turn, must rely on them. Such are the dif- 
ficulties in reading the Poetics. 

If one is to understand Aristotle’s definition, and indeed his whole 
theory, one must decide what is meant by “the imitation of an action.” 
What does Else have to say about this basic formula? 

The index gives many page references under “Imitation.” If one looks 
them up one finds that Else stresses, what is now generally accepted, that 
Aristotle did not mean literal, photographic imitation. How could he 
have, when he regarded the unrealistic and complex Greek theatre as a 
medium of imitation? To see what he meant more positively one must 
investigate “action,” the object imitated in the play. And then one may 
proceed to the imitation itself, i.e., the play. 


The Notion of “Action.” 


This notion underlies Aristotle’s whole theory, yet it has received little 
attention in discussions of the Poetics. One turns to Else’s discussions of 
it, therefore, with a certain eagerness, hoping that he will provide a 
workable definition or description. 
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One tends, on a hasty reading, to think that “plot” and “action” are 
two words for the same thing, i.e., the story of the play; what happens; 
the sequence of incidents onstage. Else gets us over this first hurdle in 
good shape: he reminds us several times that the sequence of incidents 
is the plot, the basic form of the tragedy, which is the imitation of the 
action, What, then, is the action which is first formed by the plot? 

Aristotle does not actually define “action” (praxis). It is therefore nec- 
essary to elucidate it with reference to his writings on ethics and psy- 
chology, and also (it seems to me) with reference to Oedipus Rex, his 
favorite example of tragedy. My own view is that “motive” would be a 
better translation of praxis, as it occurs in the Poetics, than “action” is. 
“Motive” covers all kinds of motivation, passionate or pathetic; rational 
and moral; the infinite variety we know in human motivation in general. 
Motive of some sort underlies all that we do and say, but it becomes 
visible and reveals its meaning only in deeds. In an analogous way, the 
action (or basic motive) of a play, is not visible or “actual” until the 
dramatist has given it the form of a series of incidents with a beginning, 
middle, and end; in short, a plot. That is why it is difficult to keep the 
fundamental distinction between plot and action clearly in mind. 

Else recognizes this distinction, and also the need to form a workable 
conception of action. In discussing Aristotle’s dictum (in Chapter II) that 
poets and dramatists “imitate men in action” he explains the relation 
between character and action, with reference to the Nicomachean Ethics. 
Action is the more fundamental, for it is through action (“motive”) that 
character is formed. The young child is moved, in contradictory ways, by 
feeling or emotion, and at that stage we say that he is only potentially 
a good or bad character. His parents and teachers guide him, by ad- 
ministering pleasure or pain, toward actions of a certain kind; and when 
these become habitual, his character is formed. Character is habitual ac- 
tion. 

Else’s explanation here is all to the good, but I wish that (for the sake 
of clarity) he had gone on to apply it to Oedipus Rex. When we first meet 
Oedipus, he is a fully-formed character. His action (or motive) is ap- 
parently quite conscious, rational and moral: to find the unknown slayer 
of Laius. But as the quest grows more perilous we soon see that emotion 
underlies it, and that, in order to hold his course, Oedipus must re-form 
both his motive and his character (the responsible ruler) when something 
unforeseen shakes him. Character is always being built out of the com- 
paratively unformed and unfocussed dynamics of emotion. There is no 
sharp dividing line (in this psychology) between the child and the know- 
ing adult, or between the motivations of passion and the motivations 
which obey reason, As the recognition and peripety approaches, Oedipus 
barely holds in check the terror and anger within him, as old Lear does at 
a similar point in his drama: 
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O, how this mother swells up toward my heart! 
Hysterical passion! Down, thou climbing sorrow, 
Thy element’s below. 


When the truth hits Oedipus, his rationalized action is gone, and his 
“character” with it. He is moved by feeling, like a child, and like a child 
asks for guidance. His character will not be rebuilt on the wider basis of 
this experience, until we see him as the aged and suffering seer of Oedipus 
at Colonus. 

After the discussion of character, Else recognizes that we still “need to 
define the special attributes of human action.” He summarizes the three 
main modes of action of the adult human: that of the artist or craftsman 
(poiesis), where the motive is to make something; that of all men as they 
steer a course through the contingencies of life in the human community 
(praxis), where the motive is to do something; and that of the philosopher 
(theoria), where the motive is to contemplate the truth. Poiests is of course 
the motive of the dramatist as he makes the play, and not the motive he 
is imitating. Theoria is, for Aristotle, the end or goal of life, for he thought 
that the human psyche lived at the highest pitch, “actualized” itself most 
completely, in the light of certain and timeless truth. Else rightly points 
out that praxis is the mode of action which is usually imitated in trag- 
edy. Oedipus’ action is of this kind through most of the play, and praxis 
is the word Aristotle uses in the Poetics. Yet all three are modes of action 
(energeia) in the widest sense of that word. 

Else’s elucidation of “action” here is very useful, but he does not go 
quite far enough to enable us to understand the action of Oedipus Rex. 
I have already pointed out that the primitive or unrationalized move- 
ments of passion are there too, implicitly from the beginning, and overtly 
when the catastrophe smashes Oedipus and his rationalized motive. And 
after the catastrophe, as passion begins to subside, the chorus tries to see 
the truth in a way which more and more closely approximates the phi- 
losopher’s mode of action, and when the choragus finally says, at the very 
end, (in the Fitts and Fitzgerald translation) 

Let every man in mankind’s frailty 
Consider his last day; and let none 
Presume on his good fortune until he find 
Life, at his death, a memory without pain, 


he is surely contemplating a timeless truth in, and through, the appalling 
instance before us. The action of the play moves in many figures through 
the modes of rational purpose, passion or pathos, and the perception of 
truth. In this sense, as well as in the fact that it has a beginning, middle 
and end, the action of Oedipus Rex is “complete.” 

I think one can extract, from the Poetics, from Aristotle’s other writ- 
ings, and from his examples of plays and epics, a coherent theory of ac- 
tion. “Motive” is the best English word for it, but “motive” must be 
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understood in a very general sense, as the movement of the psyche to- 
ward the object it perceives as desirable. The object on which the psyche 
is focussed—an artifact to be made, a moral course to be pursued, a satis- 
fying truth to be contemplated—defines the mode of action. “Action” is 
thus an analogical, not a univocal concept, for infinitely various are the 
actions of humans; that is why it is so hard to hold the concept clearly in 
mind. But if we don’t, the Poetics, it seems to me, is hardly intelligible as 
a coherent argument. 





The Six Parts of Tragedy. 


Else shows that the discussion of the six “parts” of tragedy, Plot, Char- 
acter, Thought, Language, Music and Visual Effects, follows naturally 
and logically from the definition of tragedy. The parts, irreducible ele- 
ments, constitute the “imitation” of the action the dramatist has in mind. 
We can find them in the play; but as Aristotle discusses them he thinks of 
them, Else says, as the dramatist’s successive acts of poiesis: plot-making, 
characterization, and the like. This strikes me as a most illuminating ob- 
servation. 

The making of the plot comes first—essentially, if not always chrono- 
logically. And one must understand (as Else points out several times) 
that the plot is not to be confused with the whole story. The whole story 
of Oedipus, vague in its beginning and ending, sprawls over several gen- 
erations; Sophocles, in making his plot, selected only some of its incidents, 
and arranged them in a certain way. A few he represented directly on- 
stage; others, like the murder, he referred to in several contexts. His pur- 
pose in this arranging was to embody in deeds or events a certain action, 
the motive of the play as a whole. 

Aristotle accurately defines the plot as “the putting together of the 
incidents,” but his remark that the plot is ‘as it were the soul of the 
tragedy” is more illuminating, if one thinks it over in the light of his 
psychology and philosophy. Else refers us to Aristotle’s psychology (On 
the Soul), and there one can indeed find the crucial passage: ‘““The soul 
may be defined as the initial actuality of a natural body endowed with 
the capacity of life” (Wheelwright’s translation). Aristotle is evidently 
thinking of the action as analogous to the “natural body” or material, and 
the plot as the first form, which makes the motive “actual.” 

Here again I wish that Else had gone farther with his explanations. 
For the analogy which Aristotle is drawing here, between a human arti- 
fact (an axe, a machine, or a play) and a living organism, is characteristic 
of his whole way of thinking, and somewhat strange to the modern reader. 
His definition of soul applies to any living thing, plant, animal, or man. 
As the egg (comparatively formless “matter”) develops into the chicken, 
we can see the “soul,” or formative principle, at work. The egg is only 
“potentially” a chicken; as it passes through the stages of primitive ver- 
tebrate, generalized bird, and downy chick, we see the chicken coming; 
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but not until it has feathers and crows is the chicken fully “actual.” 
Analogously, the action which the dramatist first sees in the story is only 
potentially a tragedy; when he embodies it in a series of incidents, or plot, 
it is actually a tragedy though under-developed, for, as Aristotle says, 
merely recounting the plot of Oedipus Rex produces some pity and terror. 
Thus the plot is the “first form” of the tragedy proper. 

Aristotle knows very well that the making of a play and the growth of 
a living thing are not identical, but only analogous. In the “natural body” 
the soul does the work; in the case of the play it is the dramatist’s action 
of poiesis, aiming at the complete tragedy, which endows the action with 
form and actuality. With this in mind, one can see the other six “parts” 
of tragedy as subsequent acts of poiesis, whereby the action is further 
actualized in character, thought, language of many modes, and the visual 
and auditory effects of the stage itself. In this process, the dramatist’s 
poiesis is closer to the maturing of an organism, than the making of a 
machine or a tool. For he must in some sense experience the action he is 
imitating, and when the play is fully actual it “lives” in the performers, 
and in the sympathetic response of the audience. 

Else is very good on the “parts.” He explains, for instance, that 
“thought” is imitated mostly in words, and that when Aristotle refers to 
“species of language” in his basic definition, he has his own morphology 
of language in mind. Else refers us to the Rhetoric, where Aristotle ex- 
plores the uses of logic, metaphor, and other forms of thinking and 
speaking. But he reminds us that according to Aristotle the user of rhetoric 
has always one action or motive, “to persuade” his auditors. One finds in 
a fully-developed Sophoclean tragedy all the species of language; logic in 
the beginnings of the agons; metaphor with high charges of passion as 
the fight grows hotter, and in the choral odes. But the actions of the char- 
acters are extremely varied, not only “to persuade,” and therefore the 
theory of Rhetoric does not exactly fit the language of tragedy. 

Else may be right in thinking that Aristotle did not like the theatre 
itself very much, for he treats musical and visual effects quite cavalierly, 
and has nothing to say of the actor’s art. That may have been because of 
the state of the theatre in his day, when the great figures were gone. But 
Aristotle accounts, better than anyone else, for the fundamental im- 
portance of the actor’s art. Tragedy is “in the form of action, not narra- 
tive.” If the actor is to do his job properly, he must sense the action be- 
neath the words of the play, and then “imitate” it in the medium of his 
own being. He must get the action the author means; but then comes his 
own poiesis; when he acts he makes something of his own. And if this is 
so, the author must have sensed his tragedy as actable from the very be- 
ginning. 


The Unity of a Tragedy. 


The most fundamental question one can ask about any work of art is: 
What makes it hang together? Aristotle’s answer is that the play is “one” 
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if, as a whole and in all its parts, it is the imitation of one action. Else, 
in his analyses, clears the way to understanding this dictum, pointing out, 
for example, that the “‘unities of time and place” are not to be found in 
the Poetics, and that Aristotle says several times that unity is not to be 
achieved simply by sticking to one character. Unity of action is the only 
criterion. 

So far so good; but what is the “one action” of Oedipus Rex? If Aris- 
totle’s formula is to be of any use, we must be able to answer this ques- 
tion. 

Fortunately the action of that play is clear. The citizens announce it 
at the very beginning when they beseech Oedipus “‘to cure the mortal ills 
of Thebes,” and he accepts that motive as his own. With the aid of the 
oracle reported by Creon, Oedipus defines his motive more sharply as “to 
find and punish Laius’ slayer,” and as he proceeds that motive acquires 
new meanings. Moreover, “curing or purifying Thebes” means something 
different to each character, depending on what each finds valuable in the 
common life. Jocasta, fearing the investigation, wants to preserve the 
status quo; Tiresias only wants to make sure that his community obeys 
the gods. From their differences arise the savage agons. It is obvious that 
the action with which the play starts is developed in many contrasting 
ways; yet after each fight the chorus, in its odes, reaffirms the central 
motive in the changed situation. And it is the working-out of that 
motive which the audience must follow if it is to “live the life of the 
play” and feel its unity beneath its diversity. 


Else’s New Theory of “Pathos” and “Catharsis.” 


Else’s new theory of the meaning of these terms first appears in con- 
nection with the final clause in the definition of tragedy, as I mentioned 
above. He elaborates it in various contexts, and defends it very learnedly. 
I fear I can not do justice to it here; but because it is Else’s most original 
notion, and concerns very important matters, I shall try to summarize it 
and comment on it briefly. 

By the “catharsis” of pity and terror, Aristotle means (Else says) not 
those emotions, but certain fatal or unwilled events. It is those events that 
the dramatist purges or “‘purifies,” by means of his plot. In Oedipus Rex 
the slaying of Laius is such an event. It might have been merely terrible, 
for it violates the Greek taboo against patricide; but Sophocles “purified” 
it—made it acceptable to his audience—by presenting it as committed in 
ignorance, and so he makes it piteous too. By “pathos” Aristotle means 
this same event, which is the basis of the plot of the play. Recognition 
and Peripeteia, elements in the plots of the best (the “complex’’) trage- 
dies, serve to clinch the pathos and the catharsis in the whole scheme. 
When Oedipus recognizes his guilt, and the apparent meaning of his life 
is reversed, the plot is “untied” and its pathos and catharsis are brought 
out. 

Else is right in saying that pathos and catharsis must be planned-for in 
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the whole plot-scheme. But from this valid notion he draws some strained 
and unnecessary conclusions. 

Let us see what becomes of “pathos” when Else limits it to the fatal 
event as the basis of the plot. (A). First comes the question of the meaning 
of the disputed clause in the definition. Iam tempted to suggest, “through 
pity and terror accomplishing the catharsis of what-has-been-suffered” 
(pathemata). That is a compromise between Else and Butcher, and it has 
the advantage of allowing us to attribute catharsis to the whole tragedy, 
not merely the plot. But this is a matter.for Greek scholars, not for me. 
(B). A point on which I feel more confidence is that Laius’ murder is not 
in itself a “pathos” as Aristotle understands the word habitually. Else 
points out that Oedipus didn’t know who the old man was, and reminds 
us that in Aristotle’s psychology pathetic or passionate actions are done in 
partial ignorance, and therefore ‘“fated’”—unwilled. But Oedipus cer- 
tainly intended, quite knowingly, to kill or knock out that old man. The 
implications were beyond him; but so are they in most of the play, when 
he quite rationally seeks Laius’ slayer. Surely a meaning of the play, and 
a major source of its terror, is that all human action is surrounded by ig- 
norance; we never really know what we are doing. But the crucial dis- 
tinction between more rational and more pathetic modes of action re- 
mains; and for that reason one cannot suppose that Aristotle was trying 
to call the murder of Laius the pathos of the play. (C). In the play, the 
pathos is unmistakable: when Oedipus, shattered by the unforeseen 
truth, blinds himself. Else rightly remarks that Aristotle cannot mean to 
identify the pathos of tragedy with the physical sufferings he mentions in 
Chapter II. Oedipus’ bleeding sockets are only the sign of his psychic 
blindness; but his passionate actions here are exactly what Aristotle means 
by pathetic as distinguished from rational-ethical motivation. 

Else seems to have forgotten the all important distinction which he 
himself makes in other places, that between plot and action. The action 
of Oedipus Rex moves through the modes of rational purpose to the 
pathos of the unforeseen end. That must be what Aristotle is talking 
about when he discusses “pathos”: a crucial element in the play itself, 
which Sophocles was aiming at even before writing, when arranging the 
incidents of the old story. 

Else’s account of “catharsis” also becomes unacceptable when he in- 
sists that its only meaning is the very narrow one he gives it. We may, I 
think, accept his interpretation without ruling out the usual one, that 
Aristotle meant that the passions of pity and terror are purged, by the 
experience of seeing a tragedy. Nor do we have to reject, as Else does 
with some impatience, Butcher’s suggestion, that the audience’s passions 
are purged when they are “universalized” by the general meaning of 
the play, Joyce had that experience in mind in writing Stephen Daedalus’ 
definitions of pity and terror. 

Else’s objection to other interpretations of “catharsis” is that they are 
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“incurably vague,” yet they apply far more exactly to Oedipus Rex than 
his own does. The action of the play is defined, after Apollo’s oracle, as 
“to purge Thebes” by expelling the murderer who is the source of its 
ills. “Thebes” represents the common life, an outgrowth of the ancient 
and sacred order of the family, protected by taboos against patricide and 
incest. The laws, customs, and moral ideas of Sophocles’ Athens had the 
same basis; and of course Sophocles took that into account in writing 
Oedipus—and Antigone and Electra—as readers of The Ancient City 
(1864) must know. The theme of catharsis or purgation is in the action 
of Sophocles’ greatest tragedies, and therefore in their plots. There was 
no need for Else to argue, as he does at very great length, that patricide 
and incest needed to be “purified” to be made acceptable. But in Oedipus 
Rex, purgation appears in many ways; and the play reaches an audience 
not only intellectually (as Else would have it) but emotionally too. Oedi- 
pus is purged of his false conception of himself; Thebes is purged of its 
hidden evil; the audience participates both as individuals and as citizens. 
They are concerned intellectually through the rational morality they 
share with the Thebans. Their passions are awakened, raised to a high 
pitch, finally accepted and quieted at the end, as a sense of the mysterious, 
piteous, and terrible, but “universal’’ human situation emerges. Else 
must have forgotten what the play feels like (or have thought that Aris- 
totle forgot it) when he tried to limit the meaning of “catharsis” as he 
does. 





General Observations. 


Else’s honorable intention is to find as definite a meaning as possible in 
every part of the Poetics. And he often succeeds in this where others have 
failed. But sometimes his demand for clarity leads him to make Aristotle 
look too much like a simple-minded, modern rationalist. And it leads 
him to neglect things which throw a great deal of light on Aristotle’s 
theory of drama. The medieval Aristotelians’ re-thinking of “action” and 
“passion,” for example, helps one to understand the meaning of praxis, 
but Else does not seem to have made use of that lore. He completely dis- 
regards the work of Cornford, Harrison, Murray and their followers on 
the relations between tragedy and the religious festivals which were its 
source and its occasion. Much of the theorizing about “ritual tragedy”’ is, 
of course, half-baked, and nobody knows enough about the ancient songs 
and dances, or about Aeschylus’ predecessors, to give an adequate account 
of these matters. Yet if one is to pronounce, as Else does, upon the mean- 
ing of “catharsis,” and on the religious taboos in Oedipus Rex, it is peril- 
ous to disregard the insights (as distinguished from the Wissenschaft) in 
the literature of “ritual tragedy.” 

Much of my discontent with Else’s book may be due to the fact that it 
is (as it was meant to be) a stubborn tussle with the line-by-line prob- 
lems of the text, rather than an attempt to pull the whole doctrine to- 
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gether, and make a coherent account of Aristotle’s theory. I hope very 
much that Professor Else will proceed to do that, as he promises. Mean- 
while his work is very useful as a reference-book. It very candidly brings 
out the dubious passages, and shows what evidence we have for clearing 
them up. And it illuminates countless points, throughout the Poetics, 
which I have not time and space enough even to mention. 


A DEPRENTLIION 


Criticism of the living theatre is a tricky craft. Absolute criticism at 
practically anytime would paralyze the theatre. At present it would kill 
it. Apart from the difficulty (or impossibility) of applying absolute stand- 
ards to contemporary work an attempt to do so would amount to criminal 
folly. “Criminal” because an effort to measure new plays by the yard- 
stick of the best plays in the history of drama would not only amount to 
a slaughter of innocents, but would make us forget that the theatre lives 
on its mediocre product rather than on its masterpieces. ‘‘Folly” because 
the theatre attempts to provide present pleasure rather than objects for 
the contemplation of future ages. Absolute criticism is apropos only in 
museums and libraries. 

Comparative or relative criticism is also hazardous. For the question 
always arises: to what plays are we comparing the new one? We find a 
reviewer who finds an undistinguished farce ‘‘amiable” suddenly turning 
severe with a sentimental comedy. The same good fellow who frowns on 
the artifice of a play by Samuel Beckett smiles cordially at the maneuvers 
of a burlesque by Norman Krasna. Perhaps the correct course for the re- 
viewer then is to confine himself to description of materials and defini- 
tion of attitude—description as nearly impersonal as humanly feasible, 
definition as personal as possible so that the reader may not only consider 
the judgement but evaluate the judge. 

Harold Clurman 
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Coleridge on Dramatic Illusion 


By RICHARD HARTER FOGLE 


Coleridge’s celebrated theory of dramatic illusion was doubtless formu- 
lated to deal with the problem of Shakespeare and “the three unities.” 
The unities of time, place, and action so dear to the hearts of the French 
were, he felt, based on a doctrine of literal delusion, mistakenly supposing 
that the audience is deceived into taking the play as a real happening. In 
his Preface to his edition of Shakespeare, Dr. Johnson, on the other 
hand, had maintained that a theatrical audience was never deceived for 
a moment. The spectator understood that he was viewing a presentation 
of fictional events, and judged it according to its adherence to sound 
morality, logical probability, and general human nature. For Coleridge 
the truth was a reconciliation of these two extreme views: the audience 
of a play is neither deceived nor wholly undeceived about its reality. It 
is in a state of illusion, a complex attitude in part self-willed, in part 
created by the skill of the playwright and the actors. 

Coleridge discusses the question of dramatic illusion in substantially 
the same terms in various places at different periods of his thought; his 
opinions are in this regard at all times self-consistent. An introduction to 
The Tempest for his 1818-19 lecture-course is representative. The Tem- 
pest, he commences, is ‘‘a specimen of the romantic drama.” At this point 
he immediately turns aside; not, however, without justification in the na- 
ture of the topic. “But whatever play of Shakespeare’s we had selected 
there is one preliminary point to be first settled, as the indispensable 
condition. ... This point is contained in the words probable, natural.” 
His conception of The Tempest as romantic, with its consequent imputa 
tion of improbability, raises a difficulty. That Shakespeare is faithful to 
nature is unshakable dogma. Natural and probable, then, do not as ap- 
plied to drama have their ordinary meanings; and thus we enter upon 
the problem of dramatic illusion. 

The drama is an imitation, not a copy of reality—‘“and that imitation 
is contradistinguished from copy by this: that a certain quantum of dif- 
ference is essential to the former, and an indispensable condition and 
cause of the pleasure we derive from it; while in a copy it is a defect, con- 
travening its name and purpose.” Aesthetically speaking, we prefer a still- 
life to a marble peach, a painting to a waxwork figure. And thus of the 
drama: certain improbabilities belong to it as an art. Of this, for ex- 
ample, “we need no other proof than the impassive slumber of our sense 
of probability when we hear an actor announce himself as a Greek, Ro 
man, Venetian, or Persian in good mother English.” 
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There is, however, “a sort of improbability with which we are shocked 
in dramatic representation no less than in the narrative of real life.” 
(Coleridge does not say so, but we are here confronted with the distinction 
of accidental and essential improbability or alternatively with the differ- 
ence between the artistic and inartistic. The derivation is ultimately 
from the Poetics, but with an important difference. Aristotle is willing to 
excuse a trivial improbability to achieve an artistic end, but he would 
still prefer the truth of logic and science if it will square with artistic 
imitation. For Coleridge, on the other hand, a modicum of literal im- 
probability is necessary to imitation, not merely a trivial fault to be 
generously tolerated. In this respect he is both Platonic and Romantic, 
not Aristotelian. His distinction owes something to the Platonic dif- 
ference between appearance and reality, and something to the Romantic 
imagination, which glories in its power over literal improbabilities.) 

As previously, Coleridge now apparently steps aside, but in reality he 
is approaching the heart of his argument. Dramatic illusion is analogous 
to dream, but distinguishable in that dream is the highest degree of illu- 
sion. We do not take our dreams for realities, since sleep suspends the 
voluntary and therefore the comparative power. “The fact is that we pass 
no judgement either way: we simply do not judge them to be unreal... . 
In sleep we pass at once by a sudden collapse into this suspension of will 
and the comparative power: whereas in an interesting play, read or 
represented, we are brought up to this point, as far as it is requisite or de- 
sirable, gradually, by the art of the poet and the actors; and with the 
consent and positive aidance of our own will. We choose to be deceived.” 
Now comes the suspended definition of essential improbability, the sort 
“with which we are shocked in dramatic presentation.” ‘Whatever tends 
to prevent the mind from placing it [self] or from being gradually placed 
in this state in which the images have a negative reality must be a defect, 
and consequently anything that must force itself on the auditors’ mind as 
improbable, not because it ts improbable (for that the whole play is force 
known to be) but because it cannot but appear as such.” (One recalls the 
Poetics on the superiority of probable impossibilities to improbable 
possibilities.) 

The question of improbability depends, however, “on the degree of 
excitement in which the mind is supposed to be.” Some things are per- 
missible in midplay, others in the opening scene. “Many things would 
be intolerable in the first scene of a play that would not at all interrupt 
our enjoyment in the height of the interest. The narrow cockpit may 
hold 


The vasty fields of France, or we may cram 
Within its wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt. 


And again, on the other hand, many obvious improbabilitics will be en- 
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dured as belonging to the groundwork of the story rather than to the 
drama, in the first scenes, which would disturb or disentrance us from all 
illusion in the acme of our excitement, as, for instance, Lear’s division of 
his realm and banishment of Cordelia.” Coleridge for the moment leaves 
us to infer the positive function of such improbabilities as these, without 
explanation. Shortly after, however, we learn their use in the total work. 
In addition to the dramatic probability negatively achieved by good 
judgment in the apportionment of improbabilities, all other excellencies 
of the drama, “as unity of interest, with distinctness and subordination 
of the characters, appropriateness of style, nay, and the charm of language 
and sentiment for their own sakes, yet still as far as they tend to increase 
the inward excitement, are all means to this chief end, that of producing 
and supporting this willing illusion.” 

This is a thoroughly contemporary-sounding pronouncement in its 
heavy emphasis upon organic functionalism, that shibboleth of our criti- 
cal age. ‘To it, however, is appended a characteristically Coleridgean 
qualification, which at the same time subtly shifts again to the theme of 
functionality, or more Coleridgeanly proportionateness. In a work of art 
means are not fundamentally distinguishable from ends; to speak more 
strongly, in such a work the means and the end are identical. Thus, al- 
though the “excellencies” mentioned above are means toward the end of 
dramatic illusion, “they do not therefore cease to be themselves ends, 
and as such carry their own justification with them as long as they do not 
contravene or interrupt the illusion. It is not even always or of necessity 
an objection to them, that they prevent it from rising to as great a 
height as it might otherwise have obtained; it is enough, if they are com- 
patible with as high a degree as is requisite.” This passage, and what 
follows, has its difficulties. Having specified illusion as the chief end of 
drama, Coleridge now seems to be suggesting some other end as more 
important. “As high a degree as is requisite” hints that illusion itself is 
merely a means, a fastener of interest and sympathy in the service of a 
further purpose. In ultimate terms, the possibility cannot be dismissed 
that Coleridge is suggesting precisely this. Yet he continues with an ex- 
planation that restores improbability to its functional role, as a preserver 
of emphasis and proportion. “If the panorama had been invented in the 
time of Leo X, Raphael would still have smiled at the regret that the 
broom-twigs, etc., at the back of his grand pictures were not as probable 
trees as those in the panorama. Let me venture to affirm that certain ob- 
vious, if not palpable, improbabilities may be hazarded in order to keep 
down a scene, [to keep it] merely instrumental, and to preserve it in its 
due proportion of interest.” The implication is, then, that an illusion 
equally maintained at all points would be self-defeating: proportionless, 
featureless, structureless, without the unity upon which illusion itself 
depends. Dramatic illusion must arise from delicate gradations, subordi- 
nations, a subtle symmetry. 
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For Coleridge dramatic illusion is essentially the same as artistic illu- 
sion in general, the counterpart of imitation as the principle of art. There 
is, however, a distinction to be made; the degree of illusion is higher, for 
example, in the theatre than in painting. But first, to follow Coleridge’s 
own order of thought, one should speak of his notion of the stage. ‘The 
passages to follow come from two much earlier fragments, which may 
belong to the lecture-course of 1808. They supplement without contra- 
dicting the account that has so far been used. The stage, says Coleridge, 
is ‘a combination of several, or of all the fine arts to an harmonious whole 
having a distinct end of its own, to which the peculiar end of each of the 
component arts, taken separately, is made subordinate and subservient; 
that, namely, of imitating reality (objects, actions, or passions) under a 
semblance of reality.” Stage illusion is more complete than, for instance, 
the illusion provided by a landscape painting: “Thus, Claude imitates a 
landscape at sunset, but only as a picture; while a forest-scene is not 
presented to the audience as a picture, but as a forest.” Stage presenta- 
tions “are to produce a sort of temporary half-faith, which the spectator 
encourages in himself and supports by a voluntary contribution on his 
own part, because he knows that it is at all times in his power to see the 
thing as it really is.” Coleridge continues with some subtle distinctions 
of degrees of illusion. Children can be deceived by stage-scenery, but 
never by pictures; yet “The child, if strongly impressed, does not indeed 
positively think the picture to be the reality; but yet he does not think the 
contrary.” Now, what pictures are to children, stage illusion is to men, 
“provided they retain any part of the child’s sensibility, except that in 
the latter instance this suspension of the act of comparison, which permits 
this sort of negative belief, is somewhat more assisted by the will than in 
that of the child respecting a picture.” 

As with most of Coleridge’s best ideas, it has been strongly hinted of 
his theory of dramatic illusion that it is no more original than it should 
be. Rene Wellek has suggested anticipation by Mendelssohn, and in her 
Coleridge, Opium, and Kubla Khan Elisabeth Schneider finds her subject 
ungencrously silent about his knowledge of the writings of Erasmus Dar 
win. This is not the place to discuss the tortured question of Coleridge’s 
“plagiarism,” but two summary remarks may be in order. First, the mul- 
tiplicity of his possible sources is so great as to neutralize the effect of 
any one in particular. Among Englishmen Twining, Dryden, Beattie, 
and Knight, as M. H. Abrams points out in The Mirror and the Lamp, 
had discussed the state of mind of a theatrical audience and the accept- 
ance of improbabilities, and from Kames onward the British empiricists 
had considered the relations of dream and imagination, while it is 
needless to speak of Coleridge’s acquaintance with German transcenden- 
tal aesthetics. Add to this Plato and Aristotle—and one comes up with 
a substantial portion of the intellectual heritage of Western Man. As 
Alfred Harbage has recently remarked, “We can only conclude that a 
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scion of stock so mixed, empirical English and empyreal German, must 
have had an identity of his own.” This conclusion of Harbage’s leads to 
the second point: the vitality, subtlety, and concreteness of Coleridge’s 
treatment of dramatic illusion is self-validating; it is organically alive both 
in itself and in its close relationship with Coleridge’s whole way of think- 
ing. This latter relationship is perhaps beyond the scope of this essay, at 
least for its own sake. Yet some notion of the place of the theory of il- 
lusion in Coleridge’s thought is necessary to identify the theory itself, 
while it may also be expedient to say in advance that the theory is only 
a basis for the practice of his criticism. 

‘The inception of the idea as a reconciliation of or mean between the 
two opposite views of the French neo-classics and Johnson is highly 
characteristic, for Coleridge’s habitual dialectic is a demonstration of 
relationships between apparent disparates. While carefully maintaining 
necessary distinctions, he seeks to establish the essential unity of many 
concepts usually regarded as separate. ‘Thus his criticism evolved in part 
as a correction of the categories of neo-classical criticism, such as nature 
art, or genius-judgment. Imitation itself he treated as a reconciliation of 
nature and art, and he delighted in explaining that “Shakespeare’s judg- 
ment was equal to his genius.” ‘Truth, he felt, generally lies in the mid- 
dle, and falsehood or at least distortion in extremes. Furthermore, as he 
was seldom tired of remarking, extremes meet, as the sensations of touch- 
ing extremely hot or extremely cold water are identical. The French 
theory of complete deception of the audience would produce the same 
result as Johnson’s theory of no deception whatever. In either case, a 
play would have to conform to the criteria of literal, common sense 
reality. 

As has been earlier suggested, Coleridge’s subtle compromise between 
belief and unbelief in the matter of dramatic illusion is applicable to his 
theory of imitation in general. We are most familiar with his description 
of the appropriate attitude toward poetry, the “willing suspension of dis 
belief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith.” This double neg 
ative that makes a positive, complicated by the further issue of “willing,” 
is important at once in maintaining the distinction between art and 
truth upon which Coleridge steadily insisted—‘‘A poem is that species of 
composition, which is opposed to works of science, by proposing for its 
immediate object pleasure, not truth’—and at the same time in leaving 
open the possibility of truths of the imagination, which complement and 
explain the phrase, “poetic faith.” Thus the literally impossible may 
have poetic or dramatic truth: “the incidents and agents were to be, 
in part at least, supernatural; and the excellence aimed at was to consist 
in the interesting of the affections by the dramatic truth of such emotions, 
as would naturally accompany such situations, supposing them real.’”” We 
recall the distinction cited earlier in this essay between the literal and 
the dramatic application of the words natural and probable. This is a 
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necessary differentiation, in the manner of Aristotle. One should not ig- 
nore, however, the Platonic hint that the dramatic and poetic truth is 
the real, the essential; while the literal or scientific truth is merely ap- 
parent and extraneous. 

In two other important particulars Coleridge’s theory of dramatic il- 
lusion is typical of his general thought. Both manifest his ever-present 
urge toward synthesis, First, his idea of illusion reconciles means and 
ends, partness and wholeness. As we have seen, he conceives the stage as 
a synthesis of the arts for the purpose of illusion, but permits each art to 
remain an end in itself while serving an end beyond itself, just as, to 
present a single example, his most celebrated account of the imagination 
reconciles faculty psychology with a concept of the mind as a single or- 
ganism. Second, and crucial, his theory of dramatic illusion employs the 
subject-object distinction that underlies his entire method of thought, and 
is vital to his aesthetics. This is perhaps a commonplace, but the nature 
of good subject-object criticism remains much misunderstood. 

The chief point to be made about it is that it envisages two co-equal 
realities, each incomplete without the other, and reconcilable as one. 
It is not simply psychological, or purely subjective. If it commences with 
an effect, it looks for its cause; if it talks of unity of interest, it seeks to 
penetrate to the source of the interest and the elements and relationships 
composing the unity. Thus Coleridge’s doctrine of illusion supposes the 
audience, or a spectator, the subject; and a play, the object. The immedi- 
ate purpose of their conjunction is dramatic illusion. Each is of itself 
incomplete: the play requires the will, to a degree the “good will” of the 
spectator to fulfill its end; the spectator requires for his experience of 
illusion a unified object, a complex of elements composed in harmony. 
Dramatic or other criticism will then be both subjective and objective; 
psychological and introspective as the critic examines his own state of 
mind, but also formalist as he appraises the external structure or organi- 
zation that causes it. It will be an affective criticism, since it talks of the 
spectator’s feelings and emotions, but it will also be a structural criticism 
in its assumption of an objective equivalent to these feelings. 

Dramatic illusion is produced by the skill of the playwright and the 
actors, and it is successfully maintained through the unity of the play. 
For Coleridge a good drama, a Shakespearean drama most particularly, 
is a living thing, an organic unity. To express this organic unity, or unity 
of interest, he uses various figures: an harmonious landscape, a portrait, 
a growing plant, a banyan-tree with its seedlings springing up around it, 
a cultivated English garden, fusing nature and art, a Gothic cathedral 
a splendid sunrise, and a sinuously winding serpent. Perhaps the chiet 
quality of a Shakespeare play, as Coleridge views it, is fluidity of move- 
ment. It is an inexhaustibly complex set of evolving relationships, a con- 
tinuous and progressive motion made various by continual subtle changes 
of direction. His sense of the close-knit, supple uncoiling and recoiling 
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movement of a developing play is like Granville-Barker’s among modern 
critics; like Yeats, he preferred “the crooked line of life.” He is aware of 
a perpetual subtle modulation, in preparation, contrast, gradation, fu- 
sion of difference and sameness, and rising and falling intensity, with the 
total a complex unity-in-variety that synthesizes while it still permits the 
parts of the whole an existence in and for themselves. 

T. M. Raysor, the indispensable editor of Coleridge’s Shakespearean 
criticism, remarks that Coleridge has no interest in dramatic structure, 
and wholly neglects to consider it. One might as reasonable assert that 
Coleridge is always talking of structure, that his whole account of the 
Shakespearean drama is a description of its organic interrelationships. 
Such an argument would arise, however, from a misunderstanding about 
the meaning of “structure.” Mr. Raysor is presumably thinking of story 
or plot, an external action abstracted from the substance of the play, in 
some such formulation as A. C. Bradley’s adaptation of Aristotle, with 
such focal points as complication, crisis, retarding-point, and the like. 
These are useful tools of analysis, but Coleridge is trying to hit on a 
more vital and tight-knit unity than they could serve to convey. Recent 
critics have tended to agree with him, although they customarily come 
from the direction of Aristotle. More and more one hears of a “unity of 
action” far broader than the abstract relationships of plot or story. 

In this connection, Coleridge’s dramatic criticism has been charged, 
as has nineteenth-century criticism in general, with heresy in its empha- 
sis upon character. The charge would be valid, however, only if he iso- 
lated character from the other elements of drama, as heresy is a dispro- 
portionate emphasis upon a single aspect of a whole. Like the great 
Victorian novelists Coleridge conceives a vital, multi-dimensional imi- 
tation of life; he thinks of the drama as a representation of the permanent 
qualities of human nature under the influence of passion. He feels that 
Shakespeare places little importance upon story, the skeleton of arranged 
events with which he commences, and therefore he deals with it as a 
mere canvas, the background for the painting that is the play. But Coler- 
idge does not consider character as isolated and static; he treats of it in 
motion and action, dynamically developing in a variety of relationships 
with other characters, and with external events. Whereas for Aristotle 
drama is a human action, for Coleridge it is human character in action. 
As a critic he is faithful to his subject, as was Aristotle to the plays upon 
which he based his Poetics. The peculiar solidity and fullness of Shake- 
speare’s characterizations are of course illusions in Coleridge’s own ar- 
tistic sense, but they are not mere inventions of subjectivist critics; they 
really do tempt us to take them for real. It is unquestionably wrong and 
sinful to let Falstaff run away with the Henry IV plays, but it is a tribute 
to his vitality that so many have been lured into doing so. Coleridge 
himself, however, does not make this error. His conception of dramatic 
character is consonant with his general way of thinking: with his identi- 
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fication of artistic means with ends, and his conception of totality as a 
reconciliation of partness and wholeness. Characterization is a means to 
the end of dramatic illusion, but it also exists for itself as a condition of 
its vitality. 


II. 


Regarded structurally, Coleridge’s theory of illusion derives from his 
conception of a complex unity. ‘The whole, he says, may be impossible, 
and yet proportionate. As we have seen, his idea of unity, though or- 
ganic, involves reconciliations of part and whole, of means and end; 
it is featured—in his own term “physiognomic’—in short, a unity in 
variety. In dealing with the problem of dramatic illusion he distin- 
guishes on the one hand permissible improbabilities, such as are merely 
peripheral and may be justified by “the logic of passion,” and on the other 
improbabilities (divergencies from common sense verisimilitude) that 
play a positive role in establishing the total illusion or objectively the 
structural unity of the drama. There is also, of course, the improbability 
beyond the pale, which we may glance at later. 

Permissible improbabilities are validated by the logic of passion or 
feeling, which goes back to the fundamental assumption of the audience’s 
state of mind. What is improbable in one place would be acceptable in 
another, depending upon the degree of feeling which the dramatist has 
been able to arouse. This logic of passion is not alien to ordinary logic, 
but is a subtler, more comprehensive development from it; it takes into 
account the psychological and artistic, in fact the dramatic context. This 
is what Coleridge meant, one supposes, by his enormously influential re- 
mark in Chapter I of the Biographia Literaria, which has so enheartened 
modern critics, “that poetry, even that of the loftiest and, seemingly, 
that of the wildest odes, had a logic of its own as severe as that of science; 
and more difficult, because more subtle, more complex, and dependent 
on more and more fugitive causes.” 

‘Thus Coleridge defends the dramatic appropriateness of Shakespeare's 
conceits and wordplay against Johnson’s charge that Shakespeare would 
lose the world for a pun, and perhaps against some disquietudes of his 
own. The turn in “And then grace us in the disgrace of death” is “a 
figure often having its force and propriety, as justified by the law of 
passion, which, inducing in the mind an unusual activity, seeks for means 
to waste its superfluity—when in the highest—in lyric repetitions and 
sublime tautology.” King Richard makes a literary objection to the pun- 
ning of John of Gaunt, “Can sick men play so nicely with their names?” 
and is given “the true justification of conceits: 


No; misery makes sport to mock itself: 
Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee.” 
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Of this instance Coleridge goes on to say that, “He that knows the state 
of the human mind in deep passion must know that it approaches to 
that condition of madness which is not absolute frenzy or delirium but 
which models all things to one reigning idea; still it strays from the 
main subject of complaint, and still it returns to it, by a sort of irresistible 
impulse.” In general, to judge of such locutions “it is obviously necessary 
to consider the state of mind and the degree of passion of the person using 
this play upon words.” Contrary to the opinion of the vulgar, the unusual 
is not of itself unnatural: ‘“‘we are to recollect that the dramatist repre- 
sents his characters in every situation of life and in every state of mind, 
and there is no form of language that may not be introduced with effect 
by a great and judicious poet, and yet be most strictly according to na- 
ture.” So King Claudius’ prayer-scene “is far less improbable than is sup 
posed by such as have watched men only in the beaten road of their feel 
ings.”” Likewise, according to the reporter of an 1813 lecture, Coleridge 
“took occasion to defend from the common charge of improbable eccen- 
tricity the scene which follows Hamlet’s interview with the Ghost. He 
showed that after the mind has been stretched beyond its usual pitch and 
tone, it must either sink into exhaustion and inanity or seek relief by 
change. Persons conversant with deeds of cruelty contrive to escape from 
their conscience by connecting something of the ludicrous with them, 
and by inventing grotesque terms and a certain technical phraseology 
to escape the horror of their practices.” In the special case of Hamlet, 
the situation “will naturally have produced ...the disposition to escape 
from his own feelings of the overwhelming and supernatural by a wild 
transition to the ludicrous,—a sort of cunning bravado, bordering on the 
heights of delirium.” 

Improbabilities may, like the “broom-twigs” of Raphael’s backgrounds, 
be used to enhance the main effect of illusion. Their function lies in 
relationship: in subordination or in contrast. But to illustrate the role 
of improbability in fostering illusion one needs to turn back to the all- 
important matter of Coleridge’s sense of artistic unity, complex and 
“physiognomic.” “Whence arises,” he asks, “the harmony that strikes us 
in the wildest natural landscapes,—in the relative shapes of rocks, the 
harmony of colors in the heath, ferns, and lichens, the leaves of the 
beech and oak, the stems of the rich chocolate brown branches of the 
birch and other mountain trees, varying from verging autumn to re- 
turning spring—compared with the visual effect from the greater num- 
ber of artificial plantations? ‘he former are effected by a single energy, 





modified ab intra in each component part. Now ... this is the particular 
excellence of the Shakespearean dramas generally. ...” Unity, then, is a 


harmony of “‘the relative shapes of rocks,” of subtly differing colors, com- 
pelled by “a single energy,’’ yet still with distinct component parts, “‘mod- 
ified ab intra” by principles of their own. Harmony, subordination, con- 
trast, gradual and gradation, proportionateness, appropriateness, and 
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transition are the key-words of Coleridge’s dramatic criticism. The ele- 
ments of the opening scene of Hamlet “excellently accord with and pre- 
pare for the after gradual rise into tragedy. ... The preparation informa- 
tive of the audience is just as much as was precisely necessary: how grad- 
ual first....”” Of the same scene he comments that “The exquisitely 
natural transit into the narration is retrospective.” He emphasizes mo- 
bility, fluidity, the variety and profusion of nature along with its deli- 
cately blending vital interrelationships—but always with a place re- 
served in structure for the individual, the part. 

Improbability, then, may both serve the whole and through its modi- 
cum of independent life enrich it and endow it with features. “Let me 
venture to affirm that certain obvious, if not palpable, improbabilities 
may be hazarded in order to keep down a scene, to keep it instrumental 
and to preserve it in its due proportion of interest.” Thus the player's 
speech in Hamlet, “The rugged Pyrrhus, he whose sable arms,” is a de- 
liberate contrast of the epic style with the dramatic, an “admirable sub- 
stitution of the epic for the dramatic, giving such a reality to the im- 
passioned dramatic diction of Shakespeare’s own dialogue.” It has, 
however, its own independent value. “The fancy that a burlesque was 
intended, sinks below criticism. The lines, as epic narrative, are superb.” 
So Coleridge praises as well “the exquisite judgement in the diction of 
the introduced play. Absurd to suppose it extracted in order to be ridi- 
culed from an old play. It is in thought and even in the separate parts 
of the diction highly poetical, so that this is its fault, that it is too poetical, 
the language of lyric vehemence and epic pomp, not of the drama. But 
what if Shakespeare had made the language truly dramatic? Where 
would have been the contrast between Hamlet and the play of [in?] 
Hamlet?” Likewise the Bleeding Sergeant in Macbeth, whose “speeches 
in the second scene may be illustrated by reference to the play in Hamlet, 
in which the epic is substituted for the tragic in order to make the latter 
be felt as the real-life diction.” 

Essential improbability, which is beyond the pale, is empirically and 
negatively “Whatever tends to prevent the mind from placing it [self] or 
from being gradually placed in this state in which the images have a 
negative reality ..., and consequently anything that must force itself on 
the auditor’s mind as improbable.” Positively, essential improbability 
lies in the reversal of our moral and psychological expectations, or in 
blank contradiction between the dramatist’s assumption about a charac- 
ter and the actions that character commits. Lear, says Coleridge, is the 
only serious Shakespeare play “the interest and situations of which are 
derived from the assumption of a gross improbability, whereas Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s tragedies are almost all founded on some out-of-the- 
way accident or exception to the general experience of mankind.” But 
Shakespeare, with “matchless judgement,” has disguised his improb- 
ability in “an old story, rooted in popular faith”—Coleridge speaks elsc- 
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where of the credibilizing power of popular superstition. Further, it is a 
mere occasion not a cause, whereas in Beaumont and Fletcher improb- 
ability is “perpetually recurring as the cause and sine qua non of the 
incidents and emotions.”” Now, Kotzebue is the German Beaumont and 
Fletcher. “Like them he always deduces his situations and passions from 
marvellous accidents and the trick of bringing one part of our moral 
nature to counteract another—as our pity for misfortune and admiration 
of generosity and courage to combat our condemnation of guilt, as in 
adultery, robbery, etc.” 

These strictures upon Beaumont and Fletcher and the German Kotze- 
bue will serve to introduce a final interesting instance of the problem: a 
case in which an initial improbability in the treatment of character 
serves rather than opposes the establishment of the dramatic illusion. 
This case is the old Spanish play Atheista Fulminatio, with particular 
reference to the character of Don Juan. (Coleridge may be talking of a 
composite of dramatic versions of the Don Juan legend, however.) ‘The 
first point to be noticed is, that the play is throughout imaginative. Noth- 
ing of it belongs to the real world, but the names of the places and per- 
sons.” It is an example, then, where the whole is impossible but all is 
proportionateness; everything about it is harmonious and in keeping. 
The improbability chiefly concerns Don Juan himself: that there should 
be a wholly godless and immoral man who is endowed with the gifts and 
advantages necessary to carry out his wicked doctrine in practice. He 
possesses “Rank, fortune, wit, talent, acquired knowledge, and liberal 
accomplishments, with beauty of person, vigorous health, and constitu- 
tional hardihood,—all these advantages, elevated by the habits and sym- 
pathies of noble birth and national character.” It is not Don Juan’s 
wickedness that removes him from the laws of probability, for material- 
ism, with its utter rejection of moral responsibility, may indeed re- 
move the distinction between men and devils. It is rather the coexistence 
of his wickedness with his gifts and capabilities, and “the rapid succession 
of the correspondent acts and incidents” to which the combination gives 
rise. “But this likewise is the very circumstance which gives to this strange 
play its charm and universal interest. Don Juan is, from beginning to 
end, an intelligible character: as much so as the Satan of Milton.” 

Coleridge goes on to justify the dramatist’s demands upon his audi- 
ence in depicting Don Juan. He is asking only “that sort of negative 
faith in the existence of such a being, which we willingly give to pro- 
ductions professedly ideal.” This ideal consists ‘in the happy balance of 
the generic with the individual. The former makes the character repre- 
sentative and symbolical, therefore instructive; because, mutatis mu- 
tandis, it is applicable to whole classes of men. The latter gives it living 
interest; for nothing lives or is real, but as definite and individual.” 
Therefore the very circumstances, one observes, that constitute the im- 
probability, at the same time constitute ideal illusion or imitation. It is 
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Don Juan’s power that gives him his hold over us. Power is the first am- 
bition of every man, and the combination of great intellectual power 
with guilt is most interesting of all, for the reason that “in this bad and 
heterogeneous co-ordination we can contemplate the intellect of man 
more exclusively as a separate self-subsistence, than in its proper state of 
subordination to his own conscience, or to the will of an infinitely supe- 
rior being.” This is the charm of Shakespeare’s male characters in gen- 
eral, and of such villains as Richard III, Edmund, and Iago in particular. 

Yet again, Coleridge continues, of all intellectual power fearlessness 
of the invisible world is most impressive. “Its influence is abundantly 
proved by the one circumstance, that it can bribe us into a voluntary 
submission of our better knowledge, into suspension of all our judge- 
ment derived from constant experience, and enable us to peruse with 
the liveliest interest the wildest tales of ghosts, wizards, genii, and secret 
talismans.” On this universal characteristic of our natures the dramatist 
can build—if he has the skill to do so. Let us remind ourselves again 
that Coleridge is a subject-object critic, to whom dramatic illusion is an 
affair both of audience as state of mind and the play as structure. “On 
this propensity, so deeply rooted in our nature, a specific dramatic prob- 
ability may be raised by a true poet, if the whole of his work be in har- 
mony: a dramatic probability, sufficient for dramatic pleasure, even when 
the component characters and incidents border on impossibility.” The 
relationship is coOperative and delicately poised. “The poet does not 
require us to be awake and believe; he solicits us only to yield ourselves 
to a dream; and this too with our eyes open, and with our judgement 
perdue behind the curtain, ready to awaken us at the first motion of our 
will: and meantime, only, not to disbelieve.” In this frame of mind the 
audience will be greatly impressed by Don Juan’s courage at the appear- 
ance of the Statue, his cool intrepidity in the face of that which the 
audience itself has half a mind to fear. 




















Strength and Weakness in Arthur Miller 


By TOM F. DRIVER 


Arthur Miller’s introduction to his Collected Plays (New York, 1957) 
is one of the major documents of American theatre. It reveals an eminent 
playwright having struggled to understand and perfect his craft. It shows 
him eager to use the theatre to express his evolving ideas, It shows his 
strengths, and also his weaknesses. 

‘The foremost asset Arthur Miller possesses as a playwright is his 
knowledge that the theatre must dedicate itself to public matters. He has 
an acute sense of his audience as persons to be addressed, never merely 
spectators to be tolerated. “A play,” he writes, “ought to make sense to 
common-sense people . . . the only challenge worth the effort is the widest 
one and the tallest one, which is the people themselves.” 

His writing, although it usually has an axe to grind, does not attempt 
to startle society with new ideas. Indeed, he does not believe that the 
theatre can promulgate entirely new ideas, because it must gather the 
assent of its audience as it moves along, and this is impossible with the 
radically new. The theatre should enunciate “not-yet-popular ideas which 
are already in the air, ideas for which there has already been a preparation 
by non-dramatic media.” Thus he understands the vigor of theatrical art 
to depend in part on its timeliness: drama is “the art of the present tense 
par excellence.” It follows that the theatre binds isolated human beings 
into their essential corporateness: “I regard the theatre as a serious busi- 
ness, one that makes or should make man more human, which is to say, 
less alone.” 

A corollary of this “public” view of theatre is the belief that psycholog 
is an insufficient basis for it. Psychology becomes preoccupied with the 
individual, in many cases even the idiosyncratic, whereas the proper 
concerns of the theatre are social. Miller says that he himself has “shown 
a preference for plays which seek causation not only in psychology but 
in society.” 

If one takes the “public” view of theatre seriously, he will be forced 
to ponder the nature of dramatic action and, with it, the importance 
of the handling of time in the structuring of a play. It has often been 
said that the problem of dramatic construction is the problem of handling 
exposition, a truism Miller repeats when he writes, in discussing Ibsen, 
that “the biggest single dramatic problem” is “how to dramatize what 
has gone before.” It is something other than a truism, however, when he 
adds: 


I say this not merely out of technical interest, but because dramatic 
characters, and the drama itself, can never hope to attain a maximum de- 
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gree of consciousness unless they contain a viable unveiling of the contrast 
between past and present, and an awareness of the process by which the 
present has become what it is. 


Miller rightly perceives that one of Ibsen’s greatest strengths lay in his 
ability to manage theatrical time so as to express the sequence of causa- 
tion which he saw in the lives of the characters in his plays, Miller also 
sees that re-arrangement of time-sequences is tantamount to a change in 
the implied causal relationships between events. It was just because the 
notion of causation was so different in All My Sons from what it came to 
be in Death of a Salesman that the former remained an “old fashioned” 
play of exposition, confrontation, and climax, whereas the latter involved 
“an explosion of watch and calendar,” with a corresponding change in 
the level of reality to which it appealed. 

It is hardly possible to read Miller without being impressed with his 
desire to see and report life realistically. He tells us that when he was 
writing A Memory of Two Mondays, he desired “to be abrupt, clear, and 
explicit in setting forth fact as fact and art as art so that the sea of theatri- 
cal sentiment, which is so easily let in to drown all shape, meaning, and 
perspective, might be held back and some hard outline of a human 
dilemma be allowed to rise and stand.” Even though there is melodrama 
in All My Sons, The Crucible, and A View from the Bridge, it is diffi- 
cult to reflect on Miller’s work without feeling that a hard realism is in- 
forming most, if not all, of his concrete observations. 

It is the more to his credit as a thinker that his notion of the real is not 
limited by the canons of what has come to be known in the theatre as 
“realism.” He is quite aware that multiple meanings are attached to the 
word “real,” and while his bent of mind seems to prevent him from in- 
vestigating the concept of “the real” philosophically, he is far from as- 
suming that the only reality is the positive concrete: 


The longer I dwelt on the whole spectacle, [human dedication to evil] 
the more clear became the failure of the present age to find a universal 
moral sanction, and the power of realism’s hold on our theatre was an 
aspect of this vacuum. For it began to appear that our inability to break 
more than the surfaces of realism reflected our inability—playwrights and 
audiences—to agree upon the pantheon of forces and values which must lie 
behind the realistic surfaces of life. In this light, realism, as a style, could 
seem to be a defense against the assertion of meaning. How strange a con- 
clusion this is when one realizes that the same style seventy years ago was 
the prime instrument of those who sought to illuminate meaning in the 
theatre.... 


Miller describes the way his research into the Salem witch trials led 
him to.understand the limited frame of reference in which modern real- 
istic discourse must be carried on. Out of this came his subsequent at- 
tempt to go beyond the limitations of realistic theatre. It is an enlighten- 
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ing tale of a pragmatic mind’s discovery of the usefulness of religious 
language. 

What Miller asks for is a theatre of “heightened consciousness.” He 
speaks of two passions in man, the “passion to feel” and the “passion to 
know.” It is his conviction that we need, and can have, more of the latter. 
“Drama is akin to the other inventions of man in that it ought to help us 
to know more, and not merely to spend our feelings.” ‘The experience of 
writing The Crucible seems to have shown him that a theatre given more 
to objective knowledge, to heightened self-awareness, is possible. He men- 
tions Brecht as one who has tackled the central problem of contemporary 
drama, “which is again the problem of consciousness.” And in speaking 
of Death of A Salesman, he has the courage to mention its chief limitation 
when he asks, “but was there not another realm even higher, where 
feeling took awareness more openly by the hand and both equally ruled 
and were illuminated?” 

These, then, are the strengths of Arthur Miller: an acute awareness 
of the “public” nature of theatre, the desire to see and report life real- 
istically, an unwillingness to settle for a merely positivist version of 
reality, and a desire to see a theatre of “heightened consciousness.” By 
putting these concerns before the public, Arthur Miller has shown that 
his sights are higher than those of any of his competitors at the Broadway 
box-office. The fact that such concerns exist in a playwright of his 
prominence is proof that our theatre is still alive. 

It is perhaps unfair to judge Miller’s work as a playwright by his own 
critical standard. To do so, however, will reveal not only the deficiencies 
of much American theatre but will also’be a way of seeing certain weak- 
nesses that lie in Miller’s thought. 

We must remember that the only success both popular and critical 
Miller has had in this country is Death of a Salesman. We must also re- 
member that it remains more consistently upon the level of psychology 
and feeling than do any of his other plays. The original title for it was 
The Inside of His Head, and the objective, apparently, was to create a 
dramatic form which “would literally be the process of Willy Loman’s 
way of mind.” The result was the kind of play, says Miller, which “is- 
sues in a genuine poetry of feeling,” and in which feeling is “raised up 
as the highest good and the ultimate attainment in drama.” 

It was beyond this level that he wished to go in achieving that other 
realm, “whefe feeling took awareness more openly by the hand.” Yet 
when he attempted that other realm in The Crucible and A View from 
the Bridge, he was not successful, After A View from the Bridge failed in 
New York, it was revised and [ter played successfully in London; but 
it is instructive to note that the revisions were all in the direction of 
making the psychology of the central character more prominent. Indeed, 
it had been obvious all along that, although the author of A View from 
the Bridge had wanted to write a play in which action took precedence 
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over psychology, he had chosen for this purpose a character and situa- 
tion bound to interest the audience primarily from a psychological point 
of view. It was the story of a Brooklyn longshoreman unconsciously in 
love with his neice, a man who destroys all his family because of jealousy. 

In classical times, such a theme might have served a trans-psychological 
purpose; but in Miller’s play there was no level of meaning, law, provi- 
dence, or fate, upon which an action that transcended character might 
rest. The action inevitably fell back, as it were, into the subjectivity of 
Eddie and his uncontrollable jealousy. No genuine parallel with the 
Greek drama had been found. In the case of Oedipus, for instance, the 
objective realm is clearly expressed in the problem of the health of the 
Theban polis, the proscriptions against patricide and incest, and the 
search for truth as a self-evident good. Nothing on this level was present 
in A View from the Bridge, yet without it no theatre of action rather than 
character is possible. Mr. Miller had not, in short, solved the problem of 
“the failure of the present age to find a universal moral sanction,” and 
without such a solution, in one degree or another, there was nothing 
other than psychology to support the action of his play. 

From this experience Mr. Walter Kerr would doubtless argue, as he 
does in How Not to Write a Play, that it is only psychological consistency 
and the creation of interesting character which makes good plays, and 
that the one undoubted success of Arthur Miller, Death of a Salesman, 
shows it. All that it really shows, however, is that Arthur Miller is typical 
of our theatre in being able to do character best and in not being able 
to sustain a more comprehensive kind of action. 

Two weaknesses are fatal to Miller’s attempt to write the kind of ob- 
jective theatre he sees is needed. First, his view of man in society is too 
narrow. He is restricted, as many have pointed out, by a particular social 
theory which he seems not to have had the inclination to probe until it 
yielded him a fundamental idea of human nature. Brecht, to take an 
opposite example, did such probing. Apparently Miller’s Marxism 
changes as he goes along, and it would be going beyond the evidence to 
suggest that he adheres to any “line,” whether political or ideological. 
Nevertheless, he bears a quasi-Marxist stamp and most of his plays tend 
to become mere partisan social critique. The momentary usefulness of 
that social critique, or the extent to which it actually is Marxist, is noth- 
ing to the point. The point is simply that his conception of the “reality” 
with which man must deal is limited. 

Miller has some lofty things to say about All My Sons being an attack 
upon “unrelatedness” and about crimg, “having roots in a certain rela- 
tionship of the individual to society;” but when all is said and done, the 
play seems to be only a play about an aircraft-parts manufacturer in war- 
time. It has rapidly become dated. The mistake was not in being timely, 
but in being timely with too simple a point of view. The Crucible invited 
the immediate application to the McCarthy issue which it received, and 
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which made it seem small. When it was revived in 1958 off Broadway, 
it did have more success than in its first run during the McCarthy era. 
Even then, however, I found the play strident, written with an emotion 
inappropriate to its inner life. 


Our drama is condemned, so to speak, to the emotions of subjectivism, 
which, as they approach knowledge and self-awareness, become less and 
less actual and real to us. In retrospect, I think that my course in The 
Crucible should have been toward greater self-awareness and not, as my 
critics have implied, toward an enlarged and more pervasive subjectivism. 


The goal is right. It is not reached because Miller’s sense of objec- 
tivity is not comprehensive enough. He lacks that metaphysical inquisi- 
tiveness which would take him to the bottom of the problems he en- 
counters. One might say that he sees the issues too soon, sees them in 
their preliminary form of social or even moral debate, but not in terms 
of dramatic events that disturb the audience’s idea of basic truth, which 
is the foundation for its moral attitudes. It is the genius of a Pirandello, 
a Brecht, or an Ionesco to cause such disturbance and by doing so to be- 
come genuine moral critics. Miller’s limited theatre fits down inside the 
theatre of the world which the audience inhabits. His theatre is too small 
to touch the outer walls against which the genuinely objective drama 
would need to be played. 

This point is made very clear in certain remarks he makes about Death 
of a Salesman, especially as we compare them with the confusion which 
lurks in every corner of that play. The following passage occurs in a dis- 
cussion of Willy Loman’s stature as a tragic figure: 


How can we respect a man who goes to such extremities over something 
he could in no way help or prevent? The answer, I think, is not that we 
respect the man, but that we respect the Law he has so completely broken, 
wittingly or not, for it is that Law which, we believe, defines us as men. 
The confusion of some critics viewing Death of a Salesman in this regard is 
that they do not see that Willy Loman has broken a law without whose 
protection life is insupportable if not incomprehensible to him and to 
many others; it is the law which says that a failure in society and in busi- 
ness has no right to live. Unlike the law against incest, the law of success 
is not administered by statute or church, but it is very nearly as powerful 
in its grip upon men. The confusion increases because, while it is a law, 
it is by no means a wholly agreeable one even as it is slavishly obeyed, for 
to fail is no longer to belong to society, in his estimate. 


The confusion, I am afraid, lies not with the critics but with the play- 
wright, and it is a very illustrative one. There is, in fact, no “law which 
says that a failure in society and in business has no right to live.” It 
would, indeed, suit Miller’s polemic better if there were. There is a 
delusion that a failure in society and in business has no right to live. ‘To 
some people, such as Willy Loman, it may indeed seem like a law. But 
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it is one thing for a character in a play to act.as if something were a law, 
and quite another thing for the playwright to believe it. Miller's subse- 
quent remarks in this same section of his essay make it perfectly clear 
that he himself, the audience, and also Willy Loman, do as a matter of 
fact have criteria according to which they suspect that this “law” is a 
hoax. It is in fact not a law but a false credo, which Willy shares with 
many persons, and the result of the attempt to make a false credo into 
a law results only in pathetic irony. 

What is it, one wonders, that prevents Miller from probing Willy’s 
consciousness and ours to the point of finding the truly objective world 
in which we still, in fact, believe and according to which Willy’s “law” 
strikes us as so pathetic? If we ask where in the play one touches bed-rock, 
the answer is nowhere. Is the law of success really a law? No. Miller tells 
us that “the system of love,” which is “embodied in Biff Loman” was 
meant to counter Willy’s “law.” But if that is true, it was unfortunately 
not dramatized. That is, the way in which Biff’s “law” of love judges and 
invalidates Willy’s ‘law’ of success is not revealed, and so the one is not 
actually a truth which is being brought to bear dramatically on the other. 

The same ambiguity is seen in the question of society versus the in- 
dividual. John Gassner said long ago that Arthur Miller had “split his 
play between social causation and individual responsibility for Willy’s 
fate.’* Is Willy’s “law” the result of some defect in himself? If so, what 
is the nature of this defect, and what genuine law does it confound? Or 
is his “law” imposed upon him by a white-collar industrial society? If so, 
what is wrong with such a society and what truth does it prevent Willy 
Loman from seeing? Miller would probably resist making a decision in 
favor of either the individual or the social causation, and rightly so. But 
in that case, if he is interested in theatre worth the name of art, he has 
an obligation to examine his complex situation until the roots of Willy’s 
anxiety are exposed, an exposure which would cause us to know some- 
thing about the reality in which we are, if only unconsciously, living. It 
is in the lack of penetration into the objective philosophical situation 
that Miller fails us, with the result that we must settle for no more en- 
lightenment upon our situation than pathetic Willy had upon his. 

Miller deplores the loss of a “universal moral sanction,” but he does 
nothing toward the discovery of a conceivable basis for one. In that re- 
spect he is, perhaps, no different from the majority of his contemporaries. 
It is not a surprising result, however, that he falls so easily into preach- 
ing and scolding his audience. (In his essay in the Collected Plays he is 
not above reproving those who staged or acted his plays, an attitude 
which reflects credit upon no one, least of all the playwright.) Miller's 
strident moralism is a good example of what happens when ideals must 
be maintained in an atmosphere of humanistic relativism. There being 
no objective good and evil, and no imperative other than conscience, man 
himself must be made to bear the full burden of creating his values and 
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living up to them. The immensity of this task is beyond human capacity, 
even that of genius. To insist upon it without reference to ultimate truth 
is to create a situation productive of despair. This point has been seen 
by many writers of our day, but not by the liberal optimists, of which 
Miller is one. Here we have come to the second weakness which in- 
evitably robs his work of stature. 

At the time that The Crucible opened, Eric Bentley categorized Arthur 
Miller as an unreconstructed liberal and said that he “is the playwright 
of American liberal folklore.’* ‘The trouble with the play, he went on, 
was that it too neatly divided the sheep from the goats. “The guilty men 
are as black with guilt as Mr. Miller says—what we must ask is whether 
the innocent are as white with innocence.” Mr. Bentley’s remarks become 
all the more interesting when they are remembered in connection with a 
passage in the introduction to the Collected Plays, in which Miller de- 
scribes his discovery, while writing The Crucible, of certain facts about 
human nature: 


I believe now, as I did not conceive then, that there are people dedicated 
to evil in the world; that without their perverse example we should not 
know the good. Evil is not a mistake but a fact in itself ...I believe merely 
that, from whatever cause, a dedication to evil, not mistaking it for good, 
but knowing it as evil and loving it as evil, is possible in human beings who 
appear agreeable and normal. I think now that one of the hidden weak- 
nesses of our whole approach to dramatic psychology is our inability to 
face this fact—to conceive, in effect, of Iago. 


So far, we are on fairly safe ground, although we must note already that 
only certain people are dedicated to evil, others presumably going clean. 
But note how contradictory are the following sentiments. They are from 
the very same passage, in the place indicated above by the elipsis: 


I have never proceeded psychoanalytically in my thought, but neither 
have I been separated from that humane if not humanistic conception of 
man as being essentially innocent while the evil in him represents but a 
perversion of his frustrated love. I posit no metaphysical force of evil which 
totally possesses certain individuals, nor do I even deny that given infinite 
wisdom and patience and knowledge any human being can be saved from 
himself. 


Here the contradictory and self-limiting sentiments pass clearly be- 
fore us. Evil is a fact, yet it is only a perversion of frustrated love. It is 
us absolute as in Iago, yet it may be cured with wisdom, patience, and 
knowledge. It is outside one’s self and may be loved, yet it is only from 
himself that man needs to be saved. The passage reveals a head-on col- 
lision between illusions of human goodness and the facts of dedication to 
evil. Here we reach the straits through which the Miller realism will not 
pass. 


No wonder Death of a Salesman cannot make up its mind whether the 
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trouble is in Willy or in society. No wonder Willy is at one moment the 
pathetic object of our pity and the next is being defended as a hero of 
tragic dimensions. Miller is a playwright who wants morality without 
bothering to speak of a good in the light of which morality would make 
sense. On the one hand he wants a universal moral sanction; on the other 
he considers man’s potentialities and limitations to lie entirely within 
himself. Out of such unresolved contradictions irony and pathos are 
the most we can get, and we are lucky to get those. 

The concluding sentence of the essay we have been considering reads 
as follows: 


If there is one unscen goal toward which every play in this book strives, 
it is that very discovery and its proof—that we are made and yet are more 
than what made us. 


I take this to mean that man transcends his hereditary and environmen- 
tal situation. Well and good. But if we are to be able to speak of “moral 
sanctions” in drama or society, we must come to acknowledge that man 
is himself transcended by some truth that is not irrelevant to morality. 
Miller seems to flinch before that assertive act of the imagination which 
uncovers (or, in religious language, receives) the ontological ground upon 
which the truly meaningfuact must stand. This is a level of the real 
which Miller has not yet explored, although it is the level demanded ot 
one who would break out of the confusions that enveloped Willy Loman. 


NOTES 


1 The Theatre in Our Times, New York, 1954, p. 347. Author’s italics. 
* The Dramatic Event, New York, 1954, p. 92. 




















To Hell With Society 


By HENRY ADLER 


Both in the United States and in the United Kingdom, the keen 
discussion about the degree to which the theatre should be socially com- 
mitted has been confused by the vague, ambiguous, and tendentious 
use of focal words like “society,” “politics,” “realism,” “humanity.” In 
England the bid by one group to impose politics on the theatre in a 
narrow and a party sense under the guise of solicitude for social prin- 
ciples has been made evident on at least two occasions. The first was 
the shouting in the theatre when The Tenth Chance, an immature first 
play by a young writer named Stuart Holroyd, was tried out at the 
Royal Court for a single Sunday night performance. The play dealt 
with the reactions to persecution in a totalitarian state of three im- 
prisoned men: a rationalist, a religious mystic, and a moronic tough. It 
shows the tough, lacking in mental resources, breaking first and the 
mystic, buoyed up by faith in some extra-personal force, outlasting the 
rationalist who relies unsuccessfully on his vulnerable brain. What Hol- 
royd was getting at was similar to Shaw’s aim in Saint Joan and other 
plays. But the performance of Holroyd’s play embodying these familiar 
principles was assailed by shouts of protest from Christopher Logue, a 
Brechtianesque poet, who was apparently outraged by this aspersion 
on the'staying powers of Socialist rationalists and by Mrs. Kenneth 
Tynan who, although an afficionada of bullfighting, declared herself 
repelled by the play’s “sadism,” (the application of ketchup to the face 
to simulate blood in the style made familiar by such plays as Oedipus 
Rex and King Lear). Mr. Tynan himself, who was present as dramatic 
critic for the London Observer, denied taking part in this demonstra- 
tion and, as evidence that the hostility of his subsequent notice of the 
play had not been motivated by political opposition to its thesis, cited 
testimony that he had made program notes faulting the play early in 
its performance. 

Now, in principle, Mr. Tynan was perfectly in his rights as a critic 
to say that he personally found the play “offensive” because the mystic 
(in his mistaken reading) “found God through torture.” (In fact, the 
play showed the mystic holding out, not through torture, but in spite 
of torture.) But Mr. Tynan’s critical reactions in this case were valid be- 
cause they were honestly personal, and not concealed by any doctrinaire 
smoke screen—although he would have to revise them if he were to value 
any piay by, say, Eliot, Claudel, Montherlant. In fact, however, doc- 
trinaire preconceptions do blur his judgment in the case of Holroyd, 
and Eliot, and, as we shall see, Strindberg. They are also inconsistent 
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with his pronouncements on other occasions. (For example, he recom- 
mends Brecht’s didactic plays but rejects Eliot’s The Elder Statesman 
for its didacticism.) But in the ensuing correspondence on The Tenth 
Chance, he went further. He refuted the possible accusation that he had 
rejected the play because of Holroyd’s declaration on another occasion 
that he favored government by an elite, which (wrongly again) Mr. 
Tynan believes to be tantamount to Fascism. Mr. Tynan went on to 
clarify his views by saying that, although he deplored Shaw’s views on 
dictatorship, he venerated the author of Heartbreak House. The impli- 
cation is that, confronted by a play that in his opinion advocated dic- 
tatorship, Mr. Tynan would have condemned it for its political views 
irrespective of its dramatic qualities. 

What a play says in political terms must be separated from the success 
or failure of the playwright’s expression of them in a coherent, unified 
drama. And indeed, the value of political or any other kind of opinion 
will be remorselessly exposed in the character, the plot, the inner life, 
the credibility and appeal of the work of art. Mr. Tynan makes almost 
the same point when he says that he deplores Ezra Pound’s racial views 
but enjoys his poetry. I believe Arthur Miller has said as much. This 
raises an interesting point. It implies that Pound speaks truer through 
his poetry than through his politics, that one can sift true from false more 
accurately if one listens to what he says through his art rather than 
through his polemics. Another writer might speak more cogently through 
his politics than through his plays. But both are to be judged within 
their own framework, the politics as politics, the play as a play. This 
is what Ionesco means by the truth of a play to its nature. And from this 
aspect, we shall be free from those idiotic discussions about Shakespeare’s 
anti-Semitism in portraying Shylock. To condemn a play because of its 
human values seems to be justifiable. That is, one may protest at the 
way Shylock is treated by the characters in the play but not that Shylock 
is represented at the outset as a miser. One must accept the dramatic 
hypothesis in order to study what conclusions arise from it (and, as 
critics, watching that the apparent conclusions do arise from it in terms 
of human truth and dramatic logic). Mr. Tynan was not justified in 
complaining about Holroyd’s play that the agnostic succumbed to reli- 
gion, for that was Holroyd’s thesis, although Mr. Tynan was justified 
in expressing his opinion that plays do tend to be cliché-ridden by pre- 
senting agnostics as inevitably succumbing to religion in the last act 
and within his rights to criticize the plausibility of the conversion. But 
even Mr. Tynan’s opposition to clichés seems to be influenced by his 
social-political affinities, for his opposition to such clichés as reforming 
agnostics and drug-addicted Negroes seems to impel him to imply that 
all agnostics are rationalists honestly finding the truth, and that all 
Negroes are perfect gentlemen like Sidney Poitier. The result is that 
he favors plays which “are in the business of healing,” of curing “pain, 
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fear, and sadness,” plays which are humanitarian and which are linked 
with politics to the degree that democracy is “good” and dictatorship is 
“bad,” and he works from a confused glossary of words like “rational” 
and “human.” 

Apart from the vagueness and confusion of these terms, they vitiate 
his whole approach to the drama. It may be right to reject a play be- 
cause its effect in the playing seems repulsive or false to his experience 
of life. But that is not the same thing as saying that it is repulsive or 
false because it conflicts with his preconceived political codification of 
life. One wants a personal response and not a conditioned reflex which 
causes a snarl at words like “dictatorship” and saliva at the mention of 
“rationalism,” even before the curtain goes up. More, I would say that 
one should suspend disbelief in the theatre to a greater extent than in 
political argument precisely because the theatre is the place where we 
go to see other views, hear other opinions. 

In explaining why he rejects Strindberg’s The Dream Play, Mr. ‘Tynan 
writes: “If a man tells me something which I believe to be an untruth, 
am I forbidden to do more than congratulate him on the brilliance of 
his lying?” Does Mr. ‘Tynan really go around calling people liars when 
their opinions differ from his own? All art is, in a sense, lies. According to 
a photograph, Van Gogh is a liar. According to the history of Hamlet, 
Shakespeare is a liar. But more relevant than this is the question of 
how far we should tolerate a view of life which we find antagonistic. 
For example, Shaw the Socialist declared himself repelled not by the 
snob values of The Importance of Being Earnest but by its lack of 
humanity, the mechanical humor. “Unless comedy touches me as well 
as amuses me, it leaves me with a sense of having wasted my evening.” 
But he could see value in Henry James’ Guy Domville, which was exe- 
crated by every other critic, in spite of its social views which were an- 
tipathic to Shaw’s own. On the other hand, Shaw indicated what the 
Socialist-committed writer would have done to ruin his own play, 
Widowers Houses: 


...Cut out the passages which convict the audience of being just as 
responsible for the slums as the landlord is; make the hero a ranting 
Socialist instead of a perfectly commonplace young gentleman; make the 
heroine an angel instead of her father’s daughter only a generation re- 
moved from the washtub; and you have the successful melodrama of 
tomorrow. 


In short, consistent with Shaw’s general views that the conscience and 
conduct of man develop irrespective of doctrine, which made him as 
a Socialist so inconvenient a colleague to Socialist doctrinaires, he 
wanted a free theatre unbedeviled by political preconceptions. 

In contradiction to those who want to make the theatre a close re- 
flection of what is vaguely termed “life” and to those who misread 
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Shaw’s personal didacticism to mean a doctrinaire didacticism, I believe 
that the justification of the theatre is precisely that it is at one stage 
removed from life, so that I may listen to Shaw's didacticism, Eliot’s 
didacticism, Brecht’s didacticism, review issues in debate, view the world 
from new or strange or unpleasant aspects, have character—whether 
Jew or Gentile, Fascist or Communist—revealed to me as sympathetic 
or unpleasant against my antagonistic or sentimental expectations, 
recognize the evil in good, the good in evil, see compressed and unified 
in the microcosm of a play the pattern and interconnection which are 
lost in the life outside the theatre where argument is too angry and 
hasty and too closely connected with immediate action to permit con- 
sideration, where the human values are buried beneath policies, and the 
pattern and meaning are lost in the tangle of events and the delayed 
consequences of time. As against the open and shut case for political 
action advocated by Brecht (a policy which he abandoned), I want a 
play to be the “playing out” of the thoughts and emotions and experi 
ences of life, for the same reasons as the Greeks invented this vicarious 
experience. 

‘Tynan has done a tremendous deal to raise the standard and increase 
the human relevance of the theatre. If I oppose his conception of social 
relevance, it is partly because it is crippled by defective terminology. 
As we shall see, in this vague and ambiguous glossary, apart from the 
confusion of social relations with politics, which are the administration 
of social relations, there is the false equation of ‘social’ with ‘sociological’, 
of men with Man, of humanity with humanitarianism, of reason with 
the rational, of rationalism with rationalization, of reality with natural- 
ism. All this confusion emerged in the now famous Tynan-Ionesco de- 
bate which was published in the London Observer in the weeks begin- 
ning June 22, 1958. And it also became clearer that Mr. Tynan’s social 
commitment took the specific form of a pinkish Welfare State socialism 
in contradistinction with which all opinion was liable to derogation as 
anti-democratic or Fascist. First, Mr. Tynan accused M. Ionesco of being 
divorced from “reality.” What Mr. ‘Tynan meant was “objective reality” 
or the facts of life. He explained: 

The broad definition of a realistic play is that its characters and events 
have traceable roots in life. Gorki and Chekhov, Arthur Miller and Ten- 
nessee Williams, Brecht and O’Casey, Osborne and Sartre have all written 
such plays. They express one man’s view of the world in terms of people 
we can all recognize. 


He immediately back pedals by admitting that Brecht employed stylized 
production techniques but goes on to accuse Ionesco of being “ready 
to declare that words were meaningless and that all communication be- 
tween human beings was impossible” and to pour scorn on the critics 
who had praised the plays of Ionesco and Beckett as “authentic images 
of a disintegrated society.” 
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But was it not Chekhov who first wrote plays of inarticulacy, of 
pauses in which lives came together or parted because people had no 
words or because there were no words, and was not that inarticulacy the 
the result and expression of a disintegrated society? Chekhov as much 
as Ionesco recognized that reality lay behind the sociological approach. 
And when Ionesco pointed out in his reply that “a work of art has 
nothing to do with doctrine. I have already written elsewhere that any 
work of art which was ideological and nothing else would be pointless, 
tautological, inferior to the doctrine it claimed to demonstrate,” he was 
corroborated by Arthur Miller, one of Mr. ‘lynan’s selected realists, 
who says in the Introduction to his Collected Plays: “I do not believe 
that any work of art can help but be diminished by its adherence at any 
cost to a political program, including its author’s, and not for any 
other reason than that there is no political program—any more than 
there is a theory of tragedy—which can encompass the complexities of 
real life.” Miller goes on to say much more to the same effect and 
concludes: “It is merely that a writer of any worth creates out of his 
total perception, the vaster part of which is subjective and not within 
his intellectual control.” Ionesco echoes this by saying: “An ideologicai 
play can be no more than the vulgarization of an ideology. In my view, 
a work of art has its own unique system, its own means of directly ap- 
prehending the real.” And he goes on to accuse Mr. Tynan of affirming 
(in an interview in Encounter) only one plane of reality, what is called 
the social plane which “to me,” says Ionesco, “seems the most external, 
in other words, the most superficial... But that is not all: One must 
also, apparently, be a militant believer in what is known as progress.” 
And Ionesco says: 


This would considerably restrict the planes of reality ...I believe that 
what separates us all from one another is simply society itself, or, if you 
like, politics...the true society, the authentic human community, is 
extra-social—a wider, deeper society, that which is revealed by our com- 
mon anxieties, our desires, our secret nostalgias.... No society has been 
able to abolish human sadness, no political system can deliver us from the 
pain of living, from our fear of death, our thirst for the absolute; it is the 
human condition which directs the social condition and not vice versa.... 
If anything needs demystifying it is our ideologies. ... It is these ideologies 
which must be continually reéxamined in the light of our anxieties and 
our dreams, and their congealed language must be relentlessly split apart 
in order to find the living sap beneath ...I could take almost any work 
of art, any play, and guarantee to give it in turn a Marxist, a Christian, a 
Buddhist, an Existentialist, a psychoanalytical interpretation... For me 
this proves ...that every work of art outside ideology is not reducible to 
ideology ... The absence of ideology in a work does not mean an absence 
of ideas; on the contrary, it fertilizes them. In other words, it was not 
Sophocles who was inspired by Freud but, obviously, the other way round. 
A work of art is the source and the raw material of ideologies to come.... 
He [the critic] must look at it, listen to it and simply say whether it is 
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true to its own nature... Whether or not it is what you would like it to 
be—to consider this is already to pass judgment, a judgment that is ex- 
ternal, pointless and false. A work of art is the expression of an incom- 
municable reality that one tries to communicate—and which sometimes 
can be communicated. That is its paradox and its truth. 





In his reply, Mr. Tynan narrowed his social commitment by equating 
it with political commitment. “Even buying a package of cigarettes has 
social and political repercussions.’”” He ought to remember that one 
may not be able to reach back from a repercussion to the original sound 
of the human voice. Human relations involve more than their schemati- 
zation. However, one sees that he means the whole complex of human 
relationships and that he recognizes that redemption by faith cannot 
be separated from redemption by works. He goes on to assert that art 
is not, as Ionesco has it, the source of ideology, but that art is parasitic 
on life, that art and ideology spring from the same source. To quote 
Tynan’s words: 

To say that Freud was inspired by Sophocles is the direst nonsense. 
Freud merely found in Sophocles confirmation of a theory he had formed 
on the basis of empirical evidence. 


M 


, Tynan goes on to say of M. Ionesco: 


His aim is to blind us to the fact that we are all in some sense critics 
who bring to the theatre not only those “nostalgias and anxieties” by 
which, as he rightly says, world history has largely been governed, but 
also a whole series of new ideas, moral, social, psychological, political— 
through which we hope some day to free ourselves from the rusty hegem- 
ony of Angst. 


Mr. Tynan parodies the proposition that the audience is merely to say 
whether or not a play is true to its nature: parodies: “ ‘Clear evidence 
of cancer here, sir.’ “Very well, leave it alone: it’s being true to its na- 
ture.” “A play,” says Mr. Tynan, “is a statement...addressed in the 
first person singular to the first person plural,” and he goes on to claim 
the right of dissent when, for example, The Dream Play presents a ver- 
sion or a view of life which he finds unacceptable. He denies that one 
must accept an alien view of life in a play merely because the artist’s 
vision is vivid. 


If a man tells me something which I believe to be an untruth, am I 
forbidden to do more than congratulate him on the brilliance of his 
lying?... I shall be looking... for evidence of the artist who concerns 
himself, from time to time, with healing. M. Ionesco correctly says that no 
ideology has yet abolished fear, pain or sadness. Nor has any work of art. 
But both are in the business of trying. What other business is there? 


This subjective-objective demarcation has been absurdly exaggerated 
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in this debate, as, I think, Mr. Tynan realizes. If he has overstated his 
case it is because he fears that Ionesco may let in a crowd of lesser 
disciples, of whom there is already some sign. Ionesco and Beckett and 
N. F. Simpson diagnose and dissect man’s loneliness, his metaphysical 
inanity, his inability to convey all he feels, his personal life rendered 
so absurd by an absurd society that words between two people in the 
same room are not communications of personal reality but become 
sound waves sent out across the desert to break the silence and conceal 
the void. But the minor followers are tending to make easy fun of un 
educated inarticulate people and their surrealist effects result from su- 
perficial verbal humor. Had I to choose between one school of play- 
wrights and another, I would follow Mr. Tynan. 

But we have to recognize that in reacting against subjectivism, Mr. 
‘Tynan makes a false distinction between realism and nonrealism. Ar- 
thur Miller himself disclaims narrow realism as much as Brecht does 
and in Miller’s introduction to his Collected Plays, he describes how 
he will use expressionism or any other means to telescope time, to break 
down the barriers against empathy so as to enable us to penetrate to the 
raw suffering soul of Loman. Tennessee Williams says much the same 
thing in his preface to The Rose Tattoo. Not only Brecht but also 
O’Casey is expressionistic and Osborne is indebted to Brecht both in 
The Entertainer and The World of Paul Slickey. The most literal of 
the realists mentioned by Mr. Tynan are Gorki, the old time social 
realist, and the ponderous Sartre. The reason why, externally realistic 
though they often are, the other writers cease to be naturalistic is that, 
like Ionesco, they are aware that at the core of reality is subjective man. 
Indeed, in words that might be Ionesco’s, Mr. Miller writes: “Ibsen 
was, after all as much a mystic as a realist. Which is simply to say that 
while there are mysteries in life which no amount of analyzing will re- 
duce to reason, it is perfectly realistic to admit and even to proclaim that 
hiatus as a truth.” It is. But in fact, Mr. Miller does not express it in 
his plays, and that is their deficiency. And Mr. ‘Tynan rejects Strind 
berg’s The Dream Play as “nihilistic” precisely because it implies that 
rationalism is limited; it is this rationalism which cripples his criticism. 

The conception of subjective man has changed. The tragedy of 
Oedipus could be played out in a spiritual vacuum. Consequently, the 
character could be made big enough to encompass the highest common 
denominator of mankind, embrace all human destiny, and speak with 
all the eloquence of Sophocles. In Shakespeare, the Aristotelian belief 
that the universe was God-centered and that the divine order was ex 
pressed in the king-centered state enabled his protagonists to speak as 
mouthpieces of the race. But the development of the machine, of the 
town, of democracy, the new power of the heretofore dumb and re- 
spectful masses has caused the parallel and independent channels of 
high tragedy and low comedy to fuse and merge. As Miller points out, 
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the ordinary man cannot be presented as fully eloquent and conscious 
of his relation to universal issues as Oedipus. Modern industrialism has 
atomized the population into a multitude of uniform human particles 
so that the large-scale universal representative hero has been replaced 
by the tiny, individual hero who does not embody mankind but is only 
a facet reflecting some aspects of it. Objectively, externally, materially, 
one human being becomes like another. 

This new economic and scientific materialism split the intellectuals, 
not necessarily because one group was socially conscious and committed 
while the other was in the Ivory Tower. Eliot’s writings in the Thirties, 
like his play The Rock, were socially aware, although he envisaged a 
different social cure from the Socialists. Indeed, his description of the 
dead city men marching across London Bridge into the purgatory of 
the economic wasteland as “disassociated in sensibility” was paralleled 
by Marx’s “alienation,” the disassociation from, the helpless looking-on 
at, the total social process, which Brecht was to employ theatrically. 
Nevertheless, the effect of “the wasteland” on some writers was to in- 
duce retreat into solipsism, subjectivism, the private world where in 
Eliot’s words, “the dialect of the tribe” might be purified and the time 
“redeemed.” ‘The desiccation and objectification of reality, the apparent 
meaninglessness of the individual man, the unreality of the agglomera- 
tion of facts, the insignificance of time in the succession of repetitive 
days, have caused the relativity of Einstein to be reflected philosophically 
in the relativity of individuality in Eliot, Pirandello, Beckett, and 
Ionesco. 

The Marxists, on the other hand, staked all on the remaking of ob- 
jective reality, the switch-over from a bad to a good economic society 
and in their vocabulary, rationalism was truth, progress was utilitarian, 
and art sociological. In came the era of the hero as victim, dominated 
by the world. ‘The question is: How far has the social world, which 
starts as a symbol of, an approximation to, a means toward, human ful. 
fillment become an end in itself, a blank wall. a millstone rather than 
a milestone? Ibsen in Hedda Gabler and Rosmersholm created tragedy 
in a bourgeois setting. Mr. Miller tries for tragedy and he fails in 
his attempt because his work includes just those qualities which, he 
seems to think, make him Ibsen’s superior: his rationalism and his demo- 
cratic social consciousness. ‘The clear-cut social exposition, the precise 
Freudian analysis make the situation so clearly judgeable in terms of 
right and wrong, so diagnoseable in terms of disease and cure that no 
further dramatic meaning is left. The plays are noble failures but they 
reveal the limitations of Mr. Miller’s approach. In A View From the 
Bridge, Miller shows Ed Carbone fighting irrationally, amorally, in his 
pagan vitality, his passionate asocial refusal to settle for half in the de- 
vitalized democratic way, but Miller ultimately reveals that he believes 
that the fundamental relationship between man and men, or man and 
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Man, is the sociological mechanism that will manipulate us if we do not 
manipulate it. His Introduction to the Collected Plays is an admirable 
statement and could not be improved on. In the plays, however, we 
become aware that the sociological approximation of the world of 
men seems to Miller to be not merely a schematization, but the whole 
possible realm of human relations. Society has became sociological, and 
he believes that the development of society with all its teeming packed 
populations, with its alienation of man from the product of his work, 
is not something inherently evil but something that must be adjusted 
functionally so that men, if not fulfilled, will be able to settle for half. 

No more than Loman could Oedipus, or Hamlet, or Rebecca West, 
walk away from fate. But if Loman does not walk away, it is because he 
is a barnacle clamped to the hull of society. He is a suffering barnacle 
and he tears my heart. Miller is a humanitarian and insists that “at- 
tention” must finally be paid to this man. So it must. But he tries to 
make the theatre do it. He revises the theory of tragedy to take in the 
passive, the inarticulate. And it is true that the passive must be helped, 
the inarticulate given voice. But not merely that. The theatre should 
show the ends of man, the purpose to which life should be devoted and 
not merely be the mouthpiece of the feeblest and weakest. Because Miller 
narrows down the scope of the drama to the limitation of the pathetic 
victim of society—and of society viewed particularly as a socio-economic 
nexus—his plays become a tearing of heart strings, a call for sympathetic 
attention, so that we turn from them heart and nerves torn, depressed, 
and not instructed, stimulated, exhilarated by the purpose of life as 
we do from even the most catastrophic tragedy of Ibsen. It must be 
ruthlessly said that the purpose of drama is not sympathy for the 
weakest and most hapless man. It is not humanitarian. All this inver- 
sion and narrowness of drama springs from the rationalist, sociological 
fallacy with its back to front logic which argues that, since all drama is 
human, everything human is dramatic and therefore art should focus 
upon the feeblest man if he occurs in sufficient numbers. 

The effect on the drama is the apotheosis of ordinariness, the worship 
of the weakest, the victim as hero and the sentimentalization of the 
underprivileged, the folk-art dramas of the tenements and police courts 
with the junkie or hoodlum as hero. From falsity of one kind, the pen- 
dulum swings to falsity of another. 

Of course, human values are important. Of course, the individual de- 
serves attention. And it is precisely for this reason that the drama must 
emancipate itself from the narrow rationalism which would confine it 
within the utilitarian values, from the sentimentalization of the ordinary 
man simply because he is ordinary and met with in large numbers, and 
the narrowly political standards of dramatic criticism which would con- 
fine the drama within doctrinaire limits. It is a question of scope and of 
dimension. With his intense humanitarian feeling for men, Miller is 
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overwhelmed by the worlds of inarticulate suffering and experience in 
drab-suited people whom no one recognizes as having dramatic mean- 
ing and who stoically accept the man-made miseries of our society as 
the inevitable conditions of life. Each of them is a window upon the 
world, each of them is a personification of life and no one, not even 
he himself, recognizes the fact. They accept as the will of God a world 
in which they work from nine to six, day passing day and time lacking 
significance until they die in a bed-sitting room consoled by the firm’s 
testimonial to their lifetime’s punctuality. But even when there is re- 
bellion in the sociological play, it becomes, since it is solely against the 
economic conditions, a feeble shaking of the bars implying that, once 
the bars are removed, we shall be out in that kind of technicolored 
garden suburb depicted in the dream sequence in West Side Story, 
where everyone will walk around dreamily hand in hand and no one 
will quarrel anymore. 

Mr. Miller thinks every man’s death is tragic. In a very human sense 
it is. But although everything tragic on the dramatic scale is human, 
not everything tragic on the human scale is dramatic, in the sense of 
being significant. And I do not think Loman’s ignorant and narrow 
love is in any wide sense, and from any aspect other than his own, 
significant. I repeat that he is pitiable and one weeps for his real 
love, his private suffering. But are we to respect intensity of emotion, 
anguish of suffering, however narrow, however misdirected, however 
passive? Othello and Lear are fools, possibly madmen. But Shakespeare 
does not vindicate them as individuals. Rather he uses their individu- 
alities as springboards for leaps of passion and philosophy over the 
whole range of human experience. We admire the range of the leap; 
we do not admire or like Lear or Othello as persons. But we are asked, 
in terms of almost moral hectoring, to pay “attention” to Willy Loman 
who achieves none of the general meaning of human experience, con- 
tributes nothing to enrich human experience but slumps abjectly upon 
our pity with attention being demanded by Mr. Miller with his Jewish 
humanitarian sympathy for passive suffering. Mr. Philip Toynbee, con- 
tributing to the Ionesco-Tynan correspondence, did no good to his 
own argument by attempting to refute Ionesco by saying: ‘To write 
that what separates all of us from one another is simply ‘society itself’ 
is like writing that the human race is horribly hampered in its freedom 
of movement by the atmosphere which lies so heavy on our planet.” 
Shades of Brecht! If there was one thing which that most social of 
playwrights emphasized it was that society could be changed. In fact, he 
would have pointed out that changing the atmosphere of the planet 
is already a possibility (even discounting the effect of H-bomb explo- 
sions) and may become economically feasible and socially useful. Of 
course, it is true that what Ionesco was getting at was the mechanization 
of society which is destroying any real individuality and community. It 
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does not follow that the adjustment of society from bad economics to 
good social economics will produce better men. Even H. G. Wells, who 
originally took this line, learned better. 

The drama has to be positive and we have to ask whether the righteous 
indignation behind the cries for human and social justice is enough or 
whether we have to think in more detail about the purpose and direction 
of human development. Now that the Soviet Union is losing all the 
Christian mystique of Communism, and Mr. Khruschev is aiming at 
the Utopia of American supermarkets, Russia is becoming as materialis- 
tic as any capitalism and the hate-love relationship between the USSR 
and the USA will spur both countries happily onward to the great goal 
of technological efficiency and economic abundance that will certainly 
abolish poverty and disease and, in Mr. Tynan’s sense, “pain, fear and 
sadness.” But the repression of human qualities and of man’s creative 
development is as severe in the democratic welfare state as it is in the 
communist state or the fascist state. The crippling human effects re- 
sulting from the conscription of the population into technological pro- 
duction and from the narrow rationalism of utilitarian social improve- 
ment will not take the form of poverty or unemployment, except in 
occasional cycles. Quite the contrary. The present upsurge of world pros- 
perity seems likely to produce a world of good wages, automation, clean 
model factories and a vast army of well-off workers who will alternate 
between doing their smooth, repetitive, endless, purposeless jobs like 
docile automata, disturbed only by a vague boredom and sadness, and 
exploding with a superficially rationalized violence against bosses, Ne- 
groes, Jews, or women, or any other ostensible culprit against whom 
the pent-up rage caused by the frustrations of death-in-life can explode. 
The trouble with the sociological play is that it is so buried inside social 
evils, so centered on the most pathetic of people, that it raises the belief 
that the weak, lowly, and vicious will be magically transformed when 
economic and social conditions produce better wages and living condi- 
tions, that human progress is all that can be reached by the improvement 
of production, distribution, and exchange. 

In the new world of social democracy there will be discussions about 
progress, within bounds, of course, and within the social ideology. In 
none of these social plays is there any hint, let alone discussion, of the 
personal nature of man, his conscience, his relation to the universe. The 
values are suburban, and there is no distinction between the values which 
he should impose upon the world as distinct from the values which will 
be imposed on him as a solid member of the paternal state. When 
Brecht preached the beneficence of science (as in Galileo), he proclaimed 
the pious hope that man would control and direct his power, and art 
and science would, as Mr. Tynan desiderates, join hands. Brecht wrote: 
“The great buildings of the City of New York are not of themselves 
enough to swell mankind’s sense of triumph... It is my belief that he 
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(man) will not let himself be adapted by machines but will himself 
adapt machines.” Let us hope so. But how is it to be done? In our so- 
ciety “‘science” is no longer interpreted as knowledge in the widest 
sense. No longer do we believe in the knowledge, the very real “science” 
of the inner life of man, of the poet and the mystic. Science has to be 
regarded as what is factual and functional and can be rationalized. And 
it is rationalized in terms of what ever Big Brother of Big Business 
paternalism interprets as good for the masses. 

In the attempt to cure the economic injustices of society, Mr. ‘Tynan 
tries to enjoin us to fight back with the same weapons. We get the 
paradox that it is the sociological values themselves, which are ostensibly 
designed to aid individuality in the person of a Willy Loman, which 
destroys individuality in the name of social conformity, reducing, 
example, architecture to the production of massive egg boxes (so many 
cubic feet per human unit), Marxism is the philosophy of the unilinear, 
of the function and the fact forming the human being. But so is capi- 
talism. 

The sociological ideal of both societies seems at present to be the 
supply of material benefits, the TV and the refrigerator, the leisure in 
which from President downwards every man in the population can ful- 
fill himself by searching for a million lost golf balls, or race in the car 
down the endless arterial road to limbo, or conquer space to find the 
moon is made of ashes, proving once again the truth of Nietzsche’s per- 
ception that science always comes up against its own reflection. It is 
this narrow sociological approach to life, the veneration of the limited 
rationalistic keyhole view of life as the whole means of human appre- 
hension, the confusion of scientific objectivity with the whole truth, 
which accounts not only for the limitation of human values but for 
the limitation of the theatre, the identification of naturalism with realism, 
of psychology with character, the photographic superficiality and the 
clinical narrowness of the Method. In an age when all mystery can be 
probed by the intellect, every problem solved by the appropriate action, 
every evil potentially curable by skill and knowledge, is not Mr. ‘Tynan 
right to believe that we can cure pain, fear, and suffering? And should 
not this be the purpose of art? And if this were so, would not tragedy 
be a morbid luxury? 

Into Nietzsche’s Dionysian-Apollonian antithesis in The Birth of 
Tragedy, we can read Marx for Socrates, Brecht for the author of 
epic, and Mr. Miller for the practitioner of the “inartistic naturalism’”’ 
of Euripides into which epic declined. Brecht’s heart-head dualism is 
an expression of the romantic-classical dualism. It is true that for the 
most part Brecht implied that all would be well when there was eco- 
nomic millenium, as at the end of The Caucasian Chalk Circle when a 
good world would grant “the valley to the waterers that it bring forth 
fruit.” But when I talked to him about the play, he said that Grusha 
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represented love. Now love is not a Marxist concept. That Brecht could 
hold this belief in love is a sign that he was animated by a belief that 
there was more to the resurrection of society than a technological, an 
economic, or even an intellectual change. He told me that he saw no end 
to the dialectical development of man with his world, the vistas which 
would unfold as love and skill were set against unjust economics and 
the harsh aloofness of nature. Like Eliot, Brecht sought to integrate in- 
tellect and emotion. Since he believed that pleasure at its best was 
meaningful, the heart-head, man-society, dualism manifested itself (as 
Nietzsche had said the Socratic approach must manifest itself) in epic: 
the drama which watches, surveys, studies with detachment the tenuous 
progress of man across the world, the slow cumulation of consequence 
of the relationship of heart and head in dealings with other men. It 
was Brecht’s painful repression of his vulnerable humanitarianism, be- 
cause he saw that mere emotion got you nowhere, that produced his dra- 
matic expression of Marxist “alienation”—the detachment of the artist 
from his creation, the spectator from the action—and made him, he 
claimed, a classical writer, controlling his emotion, demonstrating his 
intention. He ceased to be obsessed with the personal pain and “heroism” 
of his characters and so alienated himself from what Nietzsche would 
have called the “inartistic naturalism” of Mr. Miller and the psychologi- 
cal playwrights familiar on Broadway. As I see it, the objection to natu- 
ralism is not merely its photographic superficiality but to the fact that 
this superficiality is symptomatic of the sociological approach which 
makes a hero of the man who suffers, and considers the aim of society to 
be simply to give him what he wants, and the aim of the drama to pro- 
claim that this is the purpose of society. Indeed, Miller argues that this 
is the stuff of tragic drama and that we ought to “pay attention.” While 
there is a similarity between Mother Courage trudging with her cart 
and Willy Loman trudging with his bags, Death of a Salesman falls be- 
tween the stools of epic detachment and naturalistic empathy so that 
our cool study of Willy is confused by the hectoring of our moral sym 
pathies. That Brecht refused to make this bid for emotion is a sign that 
he was an artist, that he saw further than Miller. 

But although Brecht’s canvas is wider than the naturalistic Utopians, 
while he relegates his characters to the role of personal exemplars of 
the social process, he still equates the social approximation of the world 
with the whole human potential for experience of the world, the eco- 
nomic schematization of life with life itself. From this point of view, all 
human problems become simple material problems. One is led to be- 
lieve that if Mother Courage had been more sensible, or if society had 
been better, she would not have become poor but become rich, and 
healthy, and happy. These are desirable ends but they are not the 
ultimate ends of human existence. That is the essential flaw in the 
social drama as practiced in terms of conformity to political doctrine as 
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Mr. Tynan desires. They are schematic, unilinear, and reduce human 
values to the standards of social or economic efficiency. Shaw and Ibsen 
so far transcend Brecht because they are aware of the essential problems 
of human nature, of human development, of the inner conflicts of 
man’s mind and feelings and their outward expression not only in his 
relations with his fellow men but with his sense of life on this planet in 
the universe. That meant that they did not merely see the world as 
something to be understood by astronomical calculation or grasped by 
technological expansion, but something to be evaluated in terms of the 
dialectical relationship between man and not merely society, but the 
human meaning perceived in the world of which society was but an 
approximation. As Shaw wrote: “|Nietzsche] is easy to a witty man who 
has once well learnt Schopenhauer’s lesson, that the intellect by itself 
is a dead piece of brain machinery, and our ethical and moral systems 
merely the pierced cards you stick into it to make it play a certain 
tune.” And as he wrote to the Nun of Stanbrook: “I exhausted ration- 
alism when I got to the end of my second novel at the age of twenty- 
four and should have come to a dead stop if I had not proceeded on 
purely mystical assumptions.” 

What are these mystical assumptions which Miller and the socio- 
logical dramatists reject to their cost, and which make Ibsen and Shaw 
relevant today when the humanitarian plays are forgotten? These as- 
sumptions are first of all inspired by the pride, dignity, hardship, and 
joy of man’s lonely task to develop life on this planet. In this sense, 
the purpose of these playwrights was not to drug the average man 
against pain, fear, and suffering but instead to embrace pain, fear, and 
suffering so as better to know the cold bare reality rather than to burrow 
in to the self-indulgent pleasures which the average man tells himself 
he is “entitled” to in a snug, smug introverted society directed to the 
lowest needs of the greatest number. 

gut the tragedy in the best plays of Ibsen is not, as Mr. ‘Vynan seems 
naively to imply, a matter of unnecessary gloom as tragedy is interpreted 
in the vulgar sense. Ibsen’s tragedy is, as the greatest tragedy always is, 
exhilarating. And the reason is because of Ibsen’s working from the 
prime factor of the human individuality ‘which must be fulfilled by be- 
coming ever more aware of reality and cutting away all the jungle of 
words, sentiments, and doctrines to achieve that aristocracy of spirit 
(not, of course, of rank), which is so unpopular in times when there is 
obeisance before the average and the popular. From this point of view, 
Ibsen would have considered Tynan’s charge of Fascism as irrelevant 
nonsense. Both man and Man, individual and society, were to be ap- 
praised not by indulgent humanitarianism, nor by an inverted sociol- 
ogy of the lowest need of the greatest number, nor by the treason of 


intellectuals kow-towing before the hydra-headed monster, but by the 


degree to which their interrelationship progressed toward fulfilling the 
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best aspirations of life. And to do that one must work from within, and 
observe the shifting dialectic of human relationships toward a situa- 
tion. As Rosmer said: ‘People don’t lend themselves to ennobling from 
without....” ‘True democracy is the machinery by which the truth of 
human relationships is expressed. Because Ibsen recognized the im- 
ponderable, elastic, subtle, and (before Freud) subconsciously tangled 
motives of men, his dialectic is progressive and not the mechanical 
either-or of Brecht’s dramatization of economic issues. Ibsen anticipated 
the latest developments of science in perceiving that in the social world, 
as much as in the atomic world, personal relationships, like atomic 
relationships, cannot be represented as objectively as in a photograph 
or as precisely factual as the relationships of mechanical gears but that 
they change, as we witness them, because we witness them. 

Over and above recommending or suggesting any obvious social ther- 
apy which would “adjust” his characters in the superficial way Mr. ‘Tynan 
favors, Ibsen reveals the deep sources of human motivation, the vital 
force of the good intentions that pave the road to hell so that although 
we may condemn the hellbent as socially undesirable, we may understand 
and even admire the mistaken nobility and the misdirected vitality 
which drive the most powerful spirits there, when the vast majority stay 
safely at home. As in all great tragedy, evil is energy out of place and 
that energy is in origin as innocent, as neutral, as justified in its own 
terms of fulfilling itself as it is in a volcano, a tiger, or (in Mr. Tynan’s 
example) a cancer. It is only when we are at a sufficient distance in 
time or space that we can appreciate the beauty of the glowing fire, the 
swift leap, or the self-willed vitality of the proliferating cells. We can 
combat them just as we combat criminals even while understanding 
and possibly sympathizing with what makes them act as they do. 

‘Therefore, coupled with the will to avert the danger to man, is an 
almost aesthetic attitude of understanding, admiration, wonder which 
is my reason for making a plea for detached observation in the audi- 
ence, politically disinterested testimony in the author, for a wider view 
of the phenomena of life than can be compressed in any passionate or 
narrow doctrine. ‘The play that is evil, or perverted, or mad, or mis- 
guided, is better than the politician possessing these traits precisely be- 
cause the play is in the theatre and not in the market place where the 
passions are strong, action is immediate, and emotions overcome judg- 
ment. The justification for a play, as against the Brechtian exhortation 
to action (usually on tendentiously presented issues) is precisely that it 
is at one stage removed from life. And it is worth noting that Brecht 
himself, while he started off arguing for his didactic lehrstiick, said in 
later years (‘Kleines Organon”), and quite conscious that he was con- 
tradicting his earlier pronouncements, that a play should entertain 
rather than instruct. He went further: “Pleasure becomes its [the the- 
atre’s] noblest function....Even when people speak of higher and 
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lower degrees of pleasure, art stares impassively back at them; for it 
wishes to fly high and low so long as it can give us pleasure.” But for 
Brecht, as lonesco, pleasure does not mean merely thoughtless laughter. 
In both writers there is a union of thought with emotion. If Brecht 
mocks as he analyzes, lonesco analyzes as he mocks and there is dis- 
turbance behind the laughter. Just as Brecht urges us to: 


Observe the conduct of these people closely 
Find it estranging even if not very strange [and] 
We particularly ask you 

When a thing continually occurs— 

Not on that account to find it natural..., 


so Ionesco would persuade us to contemplate, speeded up, reduced to 
absurdity, carried logically to its natural illogicallity, the falsity in the 
quasi-reality, to look askance at the death-in-life, of the Willy Loman 
average man’s social world with the blinds pulled down against the 
disturbing universe. 

That is why I want to be able to see any play, even when the social 
content is not explicit, and which may well seem to be flippant, per- 
nicious, pornographic, or in some way evil. We can indeed consider 
evil in the theatre in the same detached and interested way that a 
surgeon will study and find interest, benefit, beauty, in a cancer being 
true to its nature even while he will try to eradicate it from a man. 
Just as pure science is separated from applied science, so art is separated 
from politics and for the same reason. We have to understand from a 
position of neutrality and also to act according to immediate demands 
of emergency. We have to understand why men do murder and also to 
prevent, restrain, and punish the murderer. Political emergency demands 
hasty, shortsighted, inadequate action. I refuse to side with such narrow 
loyalties even though I may coéperate when (as in war) action is neces- 
sary. My loyalty is to man against his enemies in nature, in men, in 
himself. But although I would seek to eradicate the cancer, exterminate 
the rat, or kill a tiger which came too near, I cannot see any reason for 
hating forms of life because they are irreconcilable with our own. Sim- 
ilarly, although I might side with political action in one form or an- 
other (and illogically lose my temper with adversaries), I refuse to adopt 
political loyalty as the sign of a crusade against tribal enemies. And in 
the theatre, at least, one can adopt the detached clinical study toward 
issues which the doctor adopts in his laboratory. Even though, like him, 
we may take action in the operating theatre it is, or should be, en- 
lightened action derived from the sympathetic understanding of the 
inner nature of the disease. 

Like Mr. Tynan, I believe that Ionesco is limited, although I think 
his work has value. I too want to see more human relevance in his work 
even though it need not be overtly or explicitly sociological. But we 
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have to be careful in rejecting work which does not seem to be humanly 
relevant or sociologically valuable, or we shall find ourselves in the 
camp of Clement Scott inveighing against the work of Ibsen as an 
“open sore unbandaged,” and on the way to calling lonesco’s work a 
“cancer” and Strindberg’s The Dream Play a “lie.” I recognized that 
Mr. Tynan is after a closer communion between thought and feeling, 
direct statement and sensibility, a closer relationship with the recogniz- 
able world rather than a retreat into a personal expression which too 
often has no personality and is not worth expressing. But if, as M. 
lonesco says, “a work of art is the expression of an incommunicable 
reality that one tries to communicate—and which sometimes can be 
communicated,” it is to that extent a social act. It is valuable that we 
should know that our fellow man is as lonely as each of us, as full of 
inexpressible feelings, of subtle irrational inner experiences which he 
fears or is unable to express because they seem ridiculous in a utili- 
tarian society, or because words are too functional, or because he has 
no words except the jargon that facilitates action and obscures feel- 
ing. This is what lonesco and Beckett show in those scenes of people 
imprisoned in silence, of man doomed to solitude in the desert of a small 
room peering across the table at his family. 1 cannot accept that the 
subjective worlds of Strindberg or Ionesco or Beckett are lies because 
they are not congruous with the social world. After all, their comments 
being the honest voicing of individual feelings, must (since society con- 
sists of individuals) be socially relevant. If they are not, so much the 
worse for society. And the failure of the individual irrational personal 
voice to be heard in an increasingly functional and technical society 
explains the inhumanity, the death-in-life we can witness on all sides 
in a world where prosperity is linked with depression, suicide, and 
people who pursue their daily lives as a kind of penance, without mean- 
ing. I do indeed want to see a closer subjective-objective relationship 
between the individual and his world through society. And therefore 
we have ever to ask ourselves: If the individual is to be committed to 
society, what then is society to be committed to? 

It is because I agree so much with Shaw’s and ‘Tynan’s efforts to give 
a backbone of intellect to our wishy-washy theatre of sensibility that I 
want to raise Mr. Tynan’s sights, extend his limits, in his view of so- 
ciety. He would want to make motivation of character, and character 
itself explicable in social terms. 1 agree with Strindberg who, antici 
pating Freud, wrote fifty years ago that evil is the other face of good, 
and that there is no photographic or moralistic black and white in art, 
no simplification of motives but only the discretion of the artist who 
may offer us the strange irrational beauty of the cancer as Dostoevsky 
offered the lovable aspects of evil, seeing the evil relevant to good, the 
ugly to the beautiful. I simply cannot follow Mr. ‘Tynan in his dis- 
missal of Strindberg’s The Dream Play. U ever there was a socially 
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critical play, this is one. But Mr. Tynan is inhibited at the start by his 
narrow preconception of society and his view that every statement in 
a play should be explicit and social in this sense. He presumably calls 
the play ‘nihilistic’ because Strindberg makes the Daughter of Indra 
come to earth, like the gods in The Good Woman of Setzuan, and say, 
apparently with Strindberg’s approval, that “human beings are _piti- 
able.” But she says this because, like Fulke Greville writing of the 
wearisome condition of humanity “created sick and commanded to be 
sound,” she loves and admires them in their struggle: “To be mortal is 
not easy.” Strindberg is animated by no flabby defeatism about the 
human condition. Child of Brahma and Maya, of heaven and earth, 
man is seen as both mortal and immortal, physical and yet transcend- 
ing his limitations by the power of the poet. 

Just as Ibsen in Emperor and Galilean rejects both the philosophy 
of empire and the philosophy of spirituality and aims toward the Third 
Empire, the state of tension and creative conflict in which man’s will 
shall be linked with God’s, material strength and spiritual purpose 
guiding each other, so Strindberg expresses the inadequacy of material 
life in such terms as: 


... this mingling of the divine element with the earthly was the Fall 
from heaven. This world, its life and its inhabitants are therefore only 
a mirage, a reflection, a dream image.... But, in order to be freed from 
the earthly element, the descendants of Brahma sought renunciation and 
suffering. And so you have suffering as the deliverer. But this yearning 
for suffering comes into conflict with the longing for joy, for love. Now 
you understand what love is; supreme joy in the greatest suffering, the 
sweetest is the most bitter. Do you understand now what woman is? 
Woman, through whom sin and death entered into life. 


And the outcome? 


... Conflict between the pain of joy and the joy of pain, between the 
anguish of the penitent and the pleasure of the sensual.... “The conflict 
of opposites generates power, as fire and water create the force of steam. 


And when the Poet asks: “But peace? Rest?” she gives no answer. ‘There 
is no answer. The eternal conflict of man with the world, of the con- 
flicting elements in his nature must go on, and there is no verbal for- 
mula or biotic that will settle the conflict, or quiet the ache. It is as 
usual Mr. ‘Tynan’s superficial misreading of the text of the play which 
makes him see in Strindberg another Claudel, vaporing about other 
worlds to be reached only by hysteria and self-laceration, and a con- 
tempt for the human condition. I dislike Claudel, but I dislike equally 
Mr. Tynan’s assumption about the panacea of welfare sociology. 

Mr. Tynan apparently believes that a purely sociological commit 
ment will achieve a formula for living, and “pain, fear, and suffering” 





will be irrelevant to well adjusted citizens in a prosperous state. ‘There 
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will be no individual hankering in conflict with a world full of good 
mixers, none of the irrational desires or emotions to feel, to give, to 
understand, and to suffer reality which drove Socrates, Jesus, Beethoven, 
and all those squares. Well adjusted, rationalized, obedient to the norm 
imposed by the technical manager of the Establishment, whether of 
Right or Left, we should have no strange personal promptings but 
perform our tasks like puppets conditioned by sociological reflexes to a 
life that is a phantasmagoria which it would be unsocial to question. 
Viewed from such an aspect, the officer in The Dream Play who waits 
in every generation for the girl who, like Godot, never turns up, must 
seem completely ridiculous. 

Like Brecht, Strindberg claimed the right of the artist to trace his 
own pattern in the carpet, and the pattern was no mere arabesque. And 
like Brecht describing the fall of Icarus in Breughel’s painting, where 
the peasant bends over his earth unaware that even the fall of that man 
was a great triumph of human endeavor, so Strindberg celebrates the 
pain and the pleasure of human striving. The relationship of earth to 
heaven, of man to the gods, is for him not one of earthbound mortality 
divorced from divinity but aspiring to it. The play is Strindberg’s 
most penetrating analysis of nineteenth-century society. But Mr. Tynan 
is troubled. Strindberg does not see social reform as the cure-all of 
human unhappiness and evil. ‘The officer always staring at the mandala 
of the clover-leaf pattern is seeking some pattern in life, is always 
wondering what lies beyond the door. But for Mr. Tynan the remedy 
is social and within society. Apparently, the pain, fear, and suffer- 
ing which Mr. Tynan says is our business to cure can be removed 
by social means—pain by biotics, fear by analysis, and suffering not by 
Ionesco but by UNESCO. On the other hand, Strindberg points out 
that it is the growing castle (skyscraper?) which absorbs all the energies of 
man and he implies that the kingdom of heaven on earth will come, 
the chrysanthemum will blossom in the stone, only when there is a 
change of heart, and men relinquish, as the people in his play relin- 
quish, their egos which cause them, in Schopenhauer’s analogy, to be so 
many branches strangling the main stem and therefore themselves. When 
Strindberg speaks of “the joy in pain and the pain of joy,” he is not 
merely anticipating the pleasure-pain principle, the sado-masochistic 
duality, but the ever-present duality in man to be himself and yet to 
be more than himself. The Daughter says that what she has most suf- 
fered from on earth is the dimmed vision, the dulled hearing, the 
“luminous thought bound down in a labyrinth of fat. You have seen a 
brain. What twisting channels, what creeping ways.” And she tells the 
Poet that his language can never express the thoughts of the gods. But 
he is, in Mr. Tynan’s words, in the business of trying. And that is the 
emancipated purpose of society over and above what Willy Loman may 
want. 
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The eternal conflict between the desire to be fulfilled as an indi- 
vidual and the feeling of the inadequacy of individual fulfillment, of 
wanting to be more than oneself and finding it impossible to be more 
until you are first fully yourself, the aspiration of earth for heaven, and 
the recognition that there could be no such heavenly aspiration if there 
were no earth to aspire is behind Strindberg’s social view in The Dream 
Play. Strindberg’s philosophy is therefore not nihilistic but creative in 
the wider social sense of the transformation scenes in a Sean O’Casey 
view of the new Jerusalem, when the Chrysanthemum flowers and the 
dead stones of a civilization are fertile, because man sees a relation ol 
earth to heaven, because life has, not comfort, but meaning and direc- 
tion outside the individual ego. 

If then Mr. ‘Tynan asks what other business is there than the view of 
society, I would answer none if society is viewed in this wider sense, 
plenty if his view of society is as narrow and doctrinaire and pink as it 
seems to be. Like Blake, Strindberg saw the purpose as the intensifica- 
tion and flowering of the life of the individual man, the development 
of the senses and the awareness of living and the overcoming of the 
merely cerebral and rational. It is this pain-pleasure principle which 
makes tragedy not, as Mr. Tynan believes, a delight in pain or angst 
for its own sake, but exhilarating and a sign of human creativity. It 
was not angst which made the Greeks take to tragedy. In fact, in The 
Birth of Tragedy Nietzsche asks this very question: Why was it that the 
Greeks, the least morbid, the most confident, vital, and happy of people 
should have been drawn to tragedy? Nietzsche’s answer was that it was 
precisely their ebullient feeling that they could live forever, embrace 
all existences, encompass the universe, which made them almost will 
the friction of adversity as a drunken Irishman will take on the whole 
bar, drove them to impale the bursting breast upon the thorn, spurred 
them to the limits of their vitality until they were faced by those limits 
and what was beyond them. Tragedy, says Nietzsche, originated in this 
explosive force of life, the desire to wrestle with what might lie just 
beyond their strength or will or courage or human capacity. But as I 
have mentioned, Nietzsche pointed out that this Dionysian emotional 
urge of tragedy was, and inevitably would be, replaced by the Apol- 
lonian influence of the Socratic epic, the controlled intellectual scru- 
tiny of life which we know as controlled by science and by Marx and, 
in the theatre, by Brecht. In a world where we are inclined to believe 
that everything can be understood if it is dissected, and the stars ex- 
plained, once we can tread on them, is tragedy relevant or an emo- 
tional luxury signifying nothing? At this moment, in London, a modern 
tragedy, Rosmersholm, is drawing packed houses. What is the attrac- 
tion or relevance of this bourgeois drama set more than fifty years ago? 
I am not for keeping Fate as a hooded figure. But just as philosophy 
ceases and science begins when speculation is confirmed by fact, only 
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for philosophy to move on to the fresh mystery revealed by the new 
knowledge, so whatever is explained in the mysteries of human rela- 
tionships thereby presents the fresh mystery revealed by our new view- 
point. The loom of Fate assumes new meaning when we see Rosmer- 
sholm because the complex of relationships in that play cannot be 
fixed or appraised in the superficial Freudian sense. The tightening of 
a stitch here loosens a stitch there in that intricate web of interweaving 
relationships. Each character constantly changes in his own eyes and 
changes in a different way in ours so that new aspects of a personality 
continually appear, to be newly appraised by him, by the other char- 
acters, by us, to enter new relationships based on the new valuations, 
which thereby are again changed and revalued. Like Strindberg, like 
Sophocles, like every great artist, Ibsen divined the ramifications of the 
subconscious before Freud as Freud himself admitted. Before denying 
categorically that Sophocles anticipated and guided Freud (as Ionesco 
and Mr. Harold Clurman have affirmed), Mr. Tynan should have read 
Volume 5, page 261 of Freud’s Collected Works, in which he describes 
Oedipus Rex as “a legend whose profound and universal power to 
move can only be understood if the hypothesis I have put forward with 
regard to the psychology of children has an equally universal mean- 
ing.” ‘That is, Sophocles in writing that play gave a description of a 
situation which was subsequently confirmed by Freud and, moreover, 
in supplying that early case history, Sophocles invested it with poetry, 
with dignity, with full meaning and showed the beauty and purpose 
of the creative tension that might otherwise have been analyzed as a 
functional disturbance or a pathological perversion. That is the pur- 
pose of the artist as against the scientist who can, in the name of sci- 
entific detachment and neutrality, only watch from outside, and the 
sociologist who can only consider whether such relationships are soci- 
ally useful. It is the case history of Sophocles which shows the real sig- 
nificance of the relationship to Freud clinically studying those fixated 
children. But Freud goes on: 

If Oedipus Rex moves a contemporary audience no less than it did a 
contemporary Greek one, the explanation can only be that its effect does 
not lie in the contrast between destiny and human will, but is to be looked 
for in the particular nature of the material in which that contrast is 
exemplified. There must be something which makes a voice within us 
ready to recognize the compelling force of destiny in Oedipus while we 
can dismiss as merely arbitrary such dispositions as are laid down in Grill- 
parzer’s Die Ahnfrau or direct modern tragedies of destiny. And a factor 
of this kind is in fact involved in the story of King Oedipus. His destiny 
moves us because it might have been ours,—because the oracle laid the 
same curse upon our birth as upon him, It is the fate of all of us, perhaps, 
to direct our first sexual impulse toward our mother and our first mur- 
dcrous wish toward our father. ... While the poet, as he unravels the past, 

brings to light the guilt of Oedipus, he is at the same time compelling us 
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to recognize our own inner minds in which those same strange impulses, 
though suppressed, are still to be found.... Like Oedipus, we live in ig- 
norance of those wishes repugnant to morality, which have been forced 
upon us by Nature, and after this revelation we may all of us well seek to 
close our eyes to the scenes of our childhood.... 
(Vol. 4, p. 262) 
But just as all neurotic symptoms and, for that matter, dreams, are 
capable of being “over-interpreted,” and indeed need to be, if they are 
to be fully understood, so all genuinely creative writings are the product 
of more than a single motive, and more than a single impulse in the poet’s 
mind...and are open to more than one interpretation. In what I have 
written, I have only attempted to interpret the deepest level of impulse 
in the mind of the creative writer. 
(Vol. 5, pp. 265-66) 


Freud says, as Ionesco says, that Sophocles in writing a play that was 
“true to its nature,” whose meaning was irrational and inexplicable on 
the surface, nevertheless was conveying through his drama (Fergusson’s 
analogy) a meaning that could be rationalized by the clinical scientist, 
and that this meaning was only one of many possible meanings implicit 
in the artist’s complex and total response to experience which may 
afterwards be extricated and clinically analyzed by the psychiatrist, the 
Marxist, or whomever. Several meanings on several levels capable of 
several interpretations are possible in all creative art and in citing 
Grillparzer, Freud gives example of the sterility of the dramatists who 
write in terms of rationalized case book illustrations of his findings. 

I have no wish to discount any such noble attempt as Miller’s A 
View From the Bridge, in which an attempt is made to show the drama 
of psychological impasse and to show the grandeur of a situation in a 
slum tenement, that might be dignified into tragedy if it were suffi- 
ciently distanced in time and place. But the situation is all too clear: 
Ed Carbone’s doomed love is a fixation to be cured, the personal trag 
edy is the result of social evil resulting from the suppression of im- 
migration. It would be pointless to see the play again, although Mille: 
is sympathetic to the strong asocial, amoral emotions of Ed who will 
not settle for half. The fixation of Oedipus is, however, but a symptom 
for something much deeper and more complex. If Sophocles had read 
his Freud, he might have rationalized it all down to the pathological 
disturbance of a mother-loving mixed-up kid possibly to be carved out 
of his brain by lobectomy or blasted out of consciousness by electric 
shock, with the result that what Sophocles saw as a creative tension 
might be destroyed in the interest of social conformity. But Sophocles 
as a poet irrationally, intuitively, without analysis, sensed the poetry 
and dignity of meaning behind that strange mix-up. 

In a similar way, Strindberg and Ibsen anticipated Freud in their in 
terpretations of the human complex and gave a meaning that was not 
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only prior to, but different from, and better (because fuller, richer, 
with more levels of human significance) than the one-string Freudian 
fiddle could encompass. ({ am not underrating Freud himself who as 
shown above, and in his comments on Rosmersholm reveals his artistic 
preception. I am only commenting on the limitations of psychoana- 
lytical investigation, which he has himself admitted as quoted above.) 
When Mr. Tynan demands that every play be a statement, I agree. But 
what is a statement? A poem is a statement. So is a Beethoven quartet. 
The poetic statement is the full statement. Rationalism is a codifica- 
tion and the sociological approach as defined by Mr. Tynan is blink- 
ered. Not only does the imaginative ability of the artist anticipate and 
fully state what is narrowly stated by the scientist, but it is a statement 
from within and not external and it is a living statement about the 
relationships with like experiences in other men and with the objective 
world. Therefore, we must risk listening to eccentrics and madmen and 
even charlatans and we must use our judgment as to whether we are 
getting truth or falsity, Sophocles or Grillparzer, Bosch or bosh. 

On the other hand, any statement about man must be relevant to the 
subjective man in his variable relationship with the objective world. 
One does not discount the quantitative rationalist approach when one 
points out that to count is not the same as to evaluate. Ibsen did make 
a statement but it was not a factual, fixed, once and for all, rational o1 
sociological or liberal statement. I imagine that Brecht’s rejection of 
Ibsen was partly motivated by Brecht’s Brandian and Marxist “either-or” 
view of the objective world where the truth is simply the sum of the 
facts as against Ibsen’s relativism. And I imagine that, if Rosme) 
sholm had been the work of a new writer, Mr. Tynan would censure it 
by asking: Why should rationalism be sneered at? Why ridicule the 
free-thinking emancipated woman? What is all this morbid, nihilistic, 
socially unhealthy talk of joint suicide in the mill-race? And why rake 
up all that stuff about having a love affair with her father? 

Yet I would rather have Mr. Tynan’s excesses in the cause of a drama 
with content than the flabby theatre of sensibility and even, let me 
make myself clear, than the very limited field of subjectivity opened 
up by lonesco. We do indeed want art to be in a wide sense a statement 
about the condition and predicament of man. But the dead end of 
rationalism is its very clarity. The remedy for the pathological victim 
in any of the American psychiatric dramas is: Get a doctor. The rem- 
edy for sociological suffering is: Change the society. But human nature 
is complex and it is in the light of human nature that sociology is 
evaluated. No society is bigger than the individual man and no society 
can be justified, however wealthy and efficient it is, if a man wakes up 
in the small hours and wonders in despair why he is living. In the big- 
gest society, each of us is alone. The purpose of all human thought and 
feeling is to develop the relationship between man through society to 
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the reality of his situation in the universe. In one sense, the universe 
is as big as the cosmos. In another sense, it is as small as the skull. But 
it is in that skull, in that flashing electrically charged life, that man 
comprehends multitudes and himself. 

It is not the social play that I am attacking but the sociological ap- 
proach which would limit and sap the vitality of the drama and the free- 
dom of the playwright as observer and witness. Mr. ‘Tynan writes of the 
need for abolishing from the drama “pain, fear, and sadness” as though 
he interpreted tragic drama as being pointlessly wretched. Let us by all 
means cure the pain of disease, the neurotic fear, the sadness which is 
only depression. But despite the sociological ostriches, the average-man 
goodtimers, who cannot bear very much reality, there is the pain, the 
fear, and the sadness which is the fulfillment of the adult who wants the 
full awareness of the beauty and sadness of life, its value and its fragil- 
ity, its vitality and mortality, its greatness and the smallness, its dig- 
nity and absurdity, its scope and finiteness. In tragedy the defeat is 
vindicated by the endeavor which signifies one more gesture and one 
more advance of mind or body, of intellect or emotion, to the credit of 
the race though the individual fails. And above any narrow comfort for 
the average man, there is the greater prize achieved by man imposing 
meaning on the void. 

In the quest for meaning rather than comfort, in the survey of society 
outside the sentimental doctrinaire limits, Strindberg, Ibsen, and Shaw 
are social in the ultimate sense of dealing with the relations of man 
with the world outside in nature and the world inside in his mind for 
which society is only the provisional intermediary. And in discussing 
whether, and to what degree, man should be committed to society, we 
have to discuss what society is to be committed to. If we have the 
merely Marxist and Brechtian line, we shall have men, in the words of 
Don Juan in Man and Superman, “not social, only gregarious.” But 
the free artists like Strindberg, Ibsen, and Shaw see the shifting dia- 
lectical relationship of man and society in the light of the increasing 
knowledge of the world in nature and the world in man’s mind, inter 
dependent, inseparable, and, perhaps, identical. ‘To hell, then, with 
society that man may be fully social. 














Friedrich Duerrenmatt and the 
Tragic Sense of Comedy 


By ADOLF D. KLARMANN 


I. 


From its origins in the comos and mimos to the complicated gyra- 
tions of the Paris avant garde, the term comedy has come to mean dif- 
ferent things to different people. ‘Taking a glance at its development 
in modern literature, we discover that the very basis of comedy is tragic; 
indeed, the modern playwright no longer cares to separate his worlds 
into tragedy and comedy but prefers to use the term tragicomedy or, 
like Brecht, omit any designation altogether. However, we need not 
be too surprised if we remember the tragic background of The Birds or 
Lysistrata, The Merchant of Venice or The Tempest, The Misanthrope 
or Georges Dandin. ‘The reason for calling a play a comedy or a tragedy 
frequently is historical or personal. Were Wozzeck to be written today 
it certainly would have been called something like a tragicomedy. After 
all, Eliot’s The Cocktail Party is a comedy, Beckett’s Waiting for Godot 
is a tragicomedy and Ionesco’s The Chairs a tragic farce. 

The optimism which prevailed at the end of World War I is dissi- 
pated as a result of the sobering bitter years thereafter, leading to a 
largely nihilistic attitude among the generation born between 1910 and 
1920. It is symptomatic that both in Europe and in America the frame of 
the drama becomes largely diffused, the genres merge and the stage 
is in full flight from reality in form or content or both. The revolution 
that started with Strindberg’s Dream Play has come to fruition. The 
voices of dramatists that reach out from the past generation are those 
of Strindberg, Pirandello, Giraudoux, Cocteau, Wilder, Eliot, Kaiser, 
and Brecht. Just as in painting the fauvists, expressionists, cubists, fu- 
turists, surrealists, and abstractionists maintain their influence on the 
younger generation, so do their literary counterparts challenge the 
metarealistic or abstract theatre of such contemporaries as Anouilh, 
\ymé, Marceau, Sartre, Beckett, Ionesco, Genet, Adamov, Shehadé, 
lennessee Williams, Arthur Miller, Osborne, Frische, and Duerrenmatt. 
In their own ways they all struggle with the apparent meaninglessness 
or nothingness of existence. They are suspended above the dreadful 
and tempting pit of blackness, of death, some trying to infuse a pur- 
pose and to defy the absurdity of life by its very affirmation. The Sisyphus 


[All translations are the author’s except for portions of “Problems of the 


Theatre” (TDR, III, 1, Oct., 1958) translated by Gerhard Nellhaus.} 
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of Camus smiles as he starts again and again to push the stone uphill, 
and it is perhaps his happiness that lends essence to the modern comedy. 

Common to all modern comedy is its devotion to the theatrics of the 
stage, to play acting, to the spectacle, to distraction. The play is the 
thing, and the moral, if any, though not necessarily secondary, must be 
so well integrated in the whole that the audience does not become aware 
of it, or if it does, that it reacts with a Brechtian kind of “alienation.” 
In contrast to the naturalistic concept of the theatre as an illusion of 
reality with the fourth wall removed, the modern theatre, especially 
since Strindberg, Wedekind, and Pirandello, establishes the reality of 
illusion. With a sovereignty of spirit, kindred to romantic irony, the 
new drama creates a world of its own which denies accepted laws of 
rationality and recognizes only those of its own making. The homo 
ludens knows that he is playing and that the ratio ludendi need not be 
identical with the ratio agendi. Antonin Artaud in his The Theatre 
and Its Double calls for a “total” theatre without logic and rationalism. 
This implies an inherent danger of a contest between drama and stage. 
The stage takes over completely, reducing the drama to something like 
a scenario. The spectacular productions of the baroque stage are a case 
in point. The contemporary scene, too, is replete with such efforts; the 
pantomimic theatre in the German or French neo-romanticism of a 
Vollméller or Maeterlinck, or more recently the Piscator productions in 
Berlin of Hoopla, We Live! or Drums in the Night with their impact 
on young Toller and Brecht, not to mention the earlier experiments 
of Expressionism, and in our time. Brecht, Anouilh, Genet, George 
Shehadé, Max Frisch are all fully aware of the splendid autonomy of 
the stage. And of these, it is difficult to imagine a greater display of 
theatrical pyrotechnics than those unleased by Duerrenmatt. Figures 
appear out of trap doors, enter through windows and clocks, scenery 
flies up and down in full view, torture wheels are outlined against the 
sky, moon dances are performed on roofs, angels alight on chandeliers, 
chickens run across the stage, in short, every conceivable trick of the 
trade of the theatre, of the cabaret, the burlesque and the movies is 
applied with a lusty abandon. 

Friedrich Duerrenmatt and Max Frisch are the realization of the age- 
old Swiss dream of producing dramatists of European rank. They are 
generally accepted as the most important living playwrights writing in 
German, and Duerrenmatt’s fame reached some sort of an apogee with 
the New York production of The Visit, Maurice Valency’s deviate adap- 
tation of The Visit of the Old Lady. And yet, Duerrenmatt’s contempt 
for the literary historian and his odd predilection for the detective 
story—‘‘the only sure way of escaping critical attention’—makes it 
difficult when one attempts to arrive at a critical evaluation of his work. 

Considering his age and fame, Duerrenmatt’s literary output is any- 
thing but remarkable. He has published six full-length plays, at least 
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five plays for the radio, and some remarkable prose which ranges from 
the short piercing outcries of unredeemed existential loneliness to social 
satire and the detective story. But two facts stand out, even upon a 
casual examination of his plays. Almost all have been reworked at 
least once, and almost all bear unusual baroque titles and subtitles in 
which, as may be expected, the term “comedy” predominates in one 
form or another. It is Written (1945-46) and The Blind Man (1948) have 
no subtitles. Romulus the Great, “an unhistorical comedy,” exists in 
two versions (1949 and 1957). The Marriage of Mr. Mississippi, “a 
comedy,” produced in New York early in 1958 as Fools are Passing 
Through in an adaptation by Maximilian Slater, has two versions (1952 
and 1957). An Angel comes to Babylon, “a fragmentary comedy in three 
acts,” has three versions (1948, 1953, and 1957). The Visit of the Old 
Lady, “a tragicomedy in three acts,” of 1956 was originally to have the 
subtitle “a bullish comedy.” 

Comedic elements also prevail in his short pieces, most of them “Radio 
Plays.” Only two come to mind, where the theme is tragic throughout. 
The first The Vega Enterprise, printed in 1958 but broadcast a few 
years earlier, this much admired and discussed science-fiction thriller, 
ends pessimistically with the atomic bombing of Vega, the penal colony 
of the Earth, where in the dire effort of mere survival the separative 
forces of earthly prosperity have vanished and have yielded to a soberly 
exalting feeling of solidarity of one for all and all for one. The other 
is A Nocturnal Conversation with a Despised Man, “A Course for Con- 
temporaries” (1957), a beautifully written dialogue between the secret 
executioner and the idealist and a dirge on the futility and eternity of 
self-sacrifice, on the art of dying and of humility. All his other radio 
plays share the grotesqueness and bizarreness of his full-length plays 
and, because of their necessarily greater concentration, exceed them 
in humor. They are: Hercules and the Augean Stable (1954) and 
Stranitzky and the Nationalheld (1956), two entirely different plays on 
the common theme of the professional hero, a character particularly 
objectionable to Duerrenmatt, though he does show some sympathetic 
understanding for his Hercules. ‘Then there is the very funny The Trial 
of the Asses’ Shadow, “a radio play based on Wieland, but not too much 
so” (1957), a tragicomedy of causality, and An Evening in Late Autumn 
(1957), a ragout of comedy, “who-done-it,” and spoofing the literary 
admirer, wherein the Hemingway-like author, Korbes, writes crime 
stories with such convincing verisimilitude, as if he had committed them 
himself—which he has. 

His nondramatic prose includes one full-length novel, the delightful 
Greek Youth seeks a Greek Maid, “a prose comedy” (1955); three de- 
tective stories which some critics consider in the tradition of Schiller, 
E. Th. A. Hoffmann, Poe, Chesterton, and Graham Greene: The Judge 
and His Executioner (1952), Suspicion (1953), and The Promise, “A 
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Requiem for the Detective Novel” (1958); a collection of short stories, 
The City (1952), which contains pieces of uneven quality written from 
the depth of existential blackness, composed for the most part between 
1943 and 1946. He considers them early attempts to come to grips with 
himself; finally, there is the significant story, The Flat Tire, a “Still 
Possible Story” (1956), with the theme of the awakening sense of re- 
sponsibility for one’s deeds and the ensuing self-execution after a gro- 
tesquely drunken all night session in which Traps, like Ill of The 
Visit of the Old Lady, accepts the death sentence as an expiation. 


II. 


‘The main concern of this study, however, is Duerrenmatt’s comedy. 
For this we must first turn to “Problems of the Theatre,” an essay which 
is a statement of his dramatic principles as well as a confession of faith. 
In it he raises the question of whether the present world can be pre- 
sented at all in the theatre. This man, now in his thirties, who has 
lived through all the falsehoods and empty promises of the years after 
1930 has little faith in man as redeemer. As for great tragic heroes, 
what would they be doing in an age of automation that only knows 
impersonal institutions? The heroic drama cannot deal with boards of 
directors, or secretaries of nebulously anonymous executives. It needs 
a hero; and this is an unheroic age. ‘Tragedy is essentially optimistic, it 
believes in the perfectibility of man. That faith is gone now. Life is 
and remains absurd, and there is—but for the unpredictable grace of 
God—no salvation. If this be nihilism, make the best of it. Yet this reali- 
zation does not call for despair. On the other hand, the modern author 
can no longer write in the grand tragic tradition, for: 


Tragedy presupposes guilt, despair, moderation, lucidity, vision, a sense 
of responsibility. In the Punch-and-Judy show of our century, in this back- 
sliding of the white race, there are no more guilty and also, no responsible 
men. It is always, “We couldn’t help it” and “We didn’t really want that 
to happen.” And indeed, things happen without anyone in particular being 
responsible for them. Everything is dragged along and everyone gets caught 
somewhere in the sweep of events. We are all collectively guilty, collec- 
tively bogged down in the sins of our fathers and of our forefathers. We are 
the offspring of children. That is our misfortune, but not our guilt: guilt 
can exist only as a personal achievement, as a religious deed. Comedy alone 
is suitable for us. Our world has led to the grotesque as well as to the atom 
bomb, and so it is a world like that of Hieronymus Bosch whose apocalyptic 
paintings are also grotesque. But the grotesque is only a way of expressing 
in a tangible manner, of making us perceive physically the paradoxical, the 
form of the unformed, the face of a world without face; and just as in our 
thinking today we seem to be unable to do without the concept of the 
paradox, so also in art, and in our world which at times seems still to exist 
only because the atom bomb exists: out of fear of the bomb. 

But the tragic is still possible even if pure tragedy is not. We can achieve 
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the tragic out of comedy. We can bring it forth as a frightening moment, 
as an abyss that opens suddenly; indeed many of Shakespeare’s tragedies are 
already really comedies out of which the tragic arises. 

After all this the conclusion might easily be drawn that comedy is the 
expression of despair, but this conclusion is not inevitable. To be sure, who- 
ever realizes the senselessness, the hopelessness of this world might well 
despair, but this despair is not a result of this world. Rather it is an answer 
given by an individual to this world; another answer would be not to des- 
pair, would be an individual’s decision to endure this world in which we 
live like Gulliver among the giants. He also achieves distance, he also steps 
back a pace or two who takes measure of his opponent, who prepares him 
self to fight his opponent or to escape him. It is still possible to show man 
as a courageous being... The world (hence the stage which represents this 
world) is for me something monstrous, a riddle of misfortunes which must 
be accepted but before which one must not capitulate. The world is far 
bigger than any man, and perforce threatens him constantly. If one could 
but stand outside the world, it would no longer be threatening. But I have 
neither the right nor the ability to be an outsider to this world. To find 
solace in poetry can also be all too cheap; it is more honest to retain one’s 
human point of view. 


Duerrenmatt’s concept of comedy then, is the result of an overall Wel- 
tanschauung. Since, however, its life blood remains tragic, it is essential 
to investigate by what means an inherently tragic subject may assume 
the form of a comedy and a nonheroic character heroic dimensions. 

In his excellent introduction to the third volume of the German 
edition of Anouilh’s plays, Gerhart F. Hering underscores the critical 
nature of modern comedy and its function as the conscience of the age 
by its tendency to overstate reality to the point of clowning. The cathar- 
tic impact of the comedy is achieved by its expansion into the macabre- 
grotesque, “as used again among the contemporary dramatists by 
Friedrich Duerrenmatt as an aggressive stylistic device in gratefully 
acknowledged discipleship of Frank Wedekind.” (p. 14) The grotesque 
is undoubtedly the most striking and immediately apparent aspect of 
Duerrenmatt’s comedy. One is tempted to invoke Strindberg’s famous 
introduction to his The Dream Play, where everything can happen, 
everything is possible, time and place cease to exist, fancy goes weaving 
new patterns from an insignificant bit of reality into a tapestry made of 
memories, experiences, ideas, improbabilities and incidental writing. 

In Duerrenmatt’s love of the macabre, there is a definite kinship to 
Kafka and E. Th. A. Hoffmann and a spiritual affinity to the graphic 
art of Alfred Kubin in the conceptualization of a situation as well as 
in its mise en scéne. Duerrenmatt visualizes scenes with the eye of an 
experienced draftsman before he translates them into the idiom of an 
imaginative stage, as for instance the moon dance scene at the end of 
It is Written or Akki’s abode under the Euphrates bridge in An Angel 
Comes to Babylon, to pick but two examples. Hence also his preference 
for the stage settings of ‘Teo Otto: “I have little use for a theatre that 
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uses black curtains as was the fashion once upon a time, or for the 
tendency to glory in threadbare poverty which some stage designers 
seem to aim for.” 

It is Written, the play about the Anabaptists in Miinster, in spite of 
its immaturity and its lack of economy and discretion, best demonstrates 
Duerrenmatt’s characteristic dramatic devices. In form and subject mat- 
ter it is a kindred spirit to such divergent plays as Goethe’s Gdiz von 
Berlichingen, Hauptmann’s Florian Geyer, Sartre’s Le Diable et le bon 
Dieu, and Cocteau’s Bacchus. It also shows Duerrenmatt’s love for 
Nestroy and the Viennese folk theatre, “This most wonderful phenome- 
non in the German theatre.” A discussion in greater detail might there- 
fore be indicated. 

The play’s tragic theme of man’s search for God is introduced in 
shocking terms: As the stage lights go on, three Anabaptists are kneeling 
in front of the curtain invoking in a baroque poetic form their involun- 
tarily humorous apocalyptic visions. A stage direction warns us not to 
take them seriously: 


One needn’t take these scoundrels seriously enough to construct a special 
scene for them, God forbid; it is enough to let them appear in front of the 
curtain. The director and the actors are welcome to make use of their own 
ideas for we are only supplying a few scanty notes and touches toward a 
colorful world which yesterday looked exactly like today and tomorrow. 


We note the primacy of the stage and the reintroduction of improvisa- 
tion as practiced in the commedia dell’arte and in Viennese folk theatre. 
The “Idea” has a prominent place in the Duerrenmatt design. Here, as 
in other instances, it sometimes takes over the play and carries the author 
merrily and recklessly to a burlesque exuberance—he calls it “Ubermut” 
—which he considers an essential condiment of the comedy. Words, 
he says, are of great but not of exclusive importance. Almost as im- 
portant are stage “Ideas” (Ubermut), the rhetorical gesture which he 
loves so dearly and which according to him was lost for the world of 
drama when a naturalistic actor with bad memory could not remember 
his part. Striking also is his varied use of the Tieck-like touch of ro- 
mantic irony: for instance, the author’s addressing the reader in his 
stage direction or in the very next scene the monk’s speaking out of 
character directly to the audience as he criticizes the preceding action 
and at the same time introduces himself in a long monologue of rhyth- 
mic prose. This is a trick common to the oriental theatre as well as to 
Nestroy and Brecht and is used extensively by Duerrenmatt. The device 
of the monologue is very important here as well as in the next few plays. 
It serves several purposes: first, it introduces a character in the manner 
of a conférencier, who comments on actions past and future with con- 
scious anachronism, e.g., here when the monk states that he is neither 
historical nor, fortunately, has he ever lived: 
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I appear only a few times in this play, two or three times, perhaps. Why, 
it even happens once in a while that I don’t have to appear at all, because 
the director has cut me out to shorten the play or because he is one actor 
shy. Even now, as I am talking to you, I am not much more than a silence 
filler. To be sure the curtain has gone up and all eyes are on the stage, but 
no one quite knows how it goes from here. 


Here is the second function of the monologue as the time filler, the 
substitute for a curtain between scenes, and also as the raconteur, and 
the obliterator of time and space. ‘The monologue may also, in an ex- 
pansiveness of language, grow into something like a couplet or chanson, 
a Liedeinlage a4 la Nestroy, as for example, later on in the play, Bockel- 
son’s recital of his multifarious regal culinary or connubial joys. (Some- 
times, however, to the boredom of the audience, Duerrenmatt allows 
himself to be intoxicated by his own eloquence.) 

The introduction of Bockelson is a hilarious bit of buffoonery in the 
best tradition of the folk theatre. The recital of Bockelson’s several 
survivals reminds one of Nestroy’s Knieriem, and the watchman with 
his judico ergo sum, and the learned street cleaner who has absorbed 
at least as many faculties as Faust, are of the same species. Even the 
first appearance of Knipperdollinck, the richest man and truly pious 
leader of Miinster, the earnest Godseeker and the antithesis of the self- 
seeker Bockelson, still follows the pattern of the folk-comedy. He has 
qualms about his wealth, in view of the Biblical statement about the 
rich man and the eye of the needle. As Bockelson makes his harlequin 
entrance demanding a share of his host’s wealth, we have again an ex- 
ample of mixing the serious and the comic. Knipperdollinck is revealed 
as the tragic character who presumes to fathom God’s will. 

The shoving onto the stage in a wheel chair of the centenarian bishop 
is another bit of macabre drollery. There follow again a lengthy ad- 
dress to the audience, references to the stage as a stage, allusions to 
the stage present as contrasted with historical time, and a striking 
sample of romantic irony anticipatory of future action: 


If you get to see things that appear too cruel and too nonsensical to you, 
don’t get too scared: Believe me, the world can endure any wound and on 
the whole it does not matter so much, whether man is happy or not; for 
happiness was not given to him; and he has it only because of a great act 
of grace. Above all, it is necessary that he exists, stumbling on earth. I 
know there is much misery down here and much despair and confusion 
without end. Yet if we do not seem to take it all too seriously here on stage, 
it is not in order to mock your misfortune and ours, but because we want to 
show man’s actions a bit disengaged from the gravity of earth and in the 
light of those regions in which the lines are more distinct and less blurred, 
and in which the forms rise in clean contrast from the background. All of 


us, or at least all of us here on stage, lived four centuries before you ... etc. 


This parodistic anachronism is excceded later on by the expatiation of 
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the class-conscious proletarian vegetable woman on the importance of 
onions for the propagation of mankind if it is to survive: 


for the dark Middle Ages have barely passed and ahead still lie the 
Thirty Years’ War, The War of Succession, the Seven Years’ War, the 
French Revolution, Napoleon, the Franco-Prussian War, the First World 
War, Hitler, the Second, Third ...’Twelfth World War. This is why chil- 
dren are needed! Ladies and gentlemen, and corpses too! Help the course 
of the world, consider the future and eat onions, what difference does a 
little stench more or less make? 


The shift from the comic to the tragic comes too abruptly for its own 
effectiveness. ‘Thus the discourse on religion between the Bishop and 
Knipperdollinck loses a good deal of its impact by the preceding paro 
distic introduction to the Bishop, Matthisson, the fanatical Anabaptist 
leader, suffers a similar theatrical fate. He literally pops up from a 
trap and gives vent to his dislike of the play and its frivolous attitude, 
saving his strongest censure for the hapless playwright of this dubious 
and impudent parody on Anabaptism, who is nothing but a 


... literally uprooted Protestant, afflicted with the boil of doubt, sus- 
picious of the faith which he admires because he lost it, a kind of mixture 
of hollow clichés and a scurrilous enjoyment of indecencies. He does not 
shrink from tucking in his tail even before the Pope, the arch enemy of 
religion, only to renew his monstrous attacks upon us from that front, too. 


This is one of his best displays of romantic irony, an honest bit of 
self-persiflage, and a humble confession. For, as will be seen later, Duer- 
renmatt comes to grips here with man’s greatest glory and even greater 
tragedy: his incomprehension of an impatience with the design of the 
world order and his foredoomed attempts at correction in the role of 
the self-appointed savior. This is also the crucial problem of The Mar- 
riage of Milord Mississippi and An Angel Comes to Babylon. 

The next scene introduces the trick of flying scenery, which performs 
an important function here as everywhere. The stage directions are 
couched in typical ironical Ubermut: 


The camp of the mercenaries, painted on wrapping paper, is lowered in 
front of the two Anabaptists [of the previous scene] who are sitting mo- 
tionless. The sky on it is dark blue with a yellow three-quarter moon, a 
few splotches in all colors, which are supposed to represent stars, and a 
medium sized not too expensive comet. One can also recognize the planet 
Saturn with its ring and Mars with a few canals, on which sailing boats 
ply. Two magnificently and martially attired men step in front of this 
wrapping paper. Their visors are closed and must be raised every time they 
speak, whereupon they drop again, covering their faces. 


After Matthisson’s vainglorious death, Bockelson takes over the defense. 
Instead of introducing battle scenes in a Shakespearian manner, Duer- 
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renmatt has him jump out of the orchestra pit to where the conductor 
might stand, “raised and jutting into the audience,” and keeping his 
sword pointed at von Biiren, the commander of the mercenaries. The 
lights go out and music and darkness substitute for “the impossible stage 
battles.” Scene follows scene in quick succession, giving a snapshot 
view of both the epic progression of action as well as the crystallizing 
contours of the main protagonists. Nothing and nobody is safe from 
Duerrenmatt’s absurdly irreverent parody and ironic buffoonery, not 
even the majesty of Charles V: “With great skill the make-up man has 
made me look like my picture by Titian which is hanging in the Miins- 
ter Pinakothek.” Or the impossible scene with the ‘Turkish chronometer 
or the chamberlain’s dusting off the Emperor with a feather duster. An 
out and out farcical introduction leads again to most serious reflection, 
which, in turn, is interrupted by the intrusion of burlesque, as the back- 
stage howling regularly emitted by the two month old Infante Philip 
upon every mention of torture, hanging, and quartering. 

The second half of the play seems to be little more than an arbitrary 
proliferation of wild scenes which put the most virulent Storm and 
Stress of a Klinger or Lenz to shame. The tempo obviously intends, by its 
rising breathlessness, to convey the quickening of the pulse of the ac- 
tion, but all it actually achieves is the embarrassingly short breath of 
asthma. ‘The revelatory soliloquies multiply without adding the zest of 
a new “Idea.” As the play approaches the end there is the scene of the 
mutual judgment between Knipperdollinck and Bockelson culminating 
in the macabre moon dance of life and death; the last moment of the 
two on the wheel with the return to the grotesque humor of the be- 
ginning and the final summing up of the senseless sense of this tragedy 
in the discourse of the Bishop and the Landgrave as they stand before 
the wheels: 


Landgrave: They have paid for their guilt. 

Bishop: Guilt, expiation. What small words... Man's deeds are the rack 
to which God has bound him. 

Landgrave: ‘They were fools for trying to fly before they learned walking. 
Bishop: Were they able to stand when Luther sought to teach them how to 
walk?... 

Landgrave: A life without sense! Despised by all! 

Bishop: The sense lies in their torment, and at last the great and jubilant 
affirmation of God as Knipperdollinck dies on the wheel. 


For whatever happens manifests Thy infinity, O Lord! The depth of my 
despair is but a symbol of Thy justice and my body lies in this wheel like 
in a cup which Thou fillest now with your grace to the brim! 


Summing up Duerrenmatt’s first dramatic effort, we see certain ten- 
dencies come to the fore which—with greater skill and discretion—tre- 
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main typical for his drama: the grotesque setting of a tragicomedy with 
strong emphasis on the bizarre and macabre; ample variations of ro- 
mantic irony by the conférencier method, by parody, by anachronism, 
and by exaggeration; the yielding to idea and exuberance (Einfall and 
Uberm ut); the broad use of the soliloquy for purposes of persiflage, epic 
link, curtain, elimination of time and space, and intensification into a 
chanson; the use of choral speaking and similar vaudeville techniques; 
the preéminence of the stage by every conceivable trick of the trade; 
and the consistent mixture of the tragic and the comic in the shocking 
contrasts of sequences. 

The next play, The Blind Man, never appeared in a trade edition. 
This version of the Job story, set at the time of the Thirty Years’ War 
with the Italian nobleman Negro da Ponte playing the part of Satan, 
is the story of a faith which is stronger than all efforts to maintain it by 
deceit, or deny it, or destroy it. By means of its epigraph from Matthew 
9:29, “Then touched he their eyes, saying according to your faith be it 
unto you,” Duerrenmatt approaches the ramparts of unprotesting ac- 
ceptance which our age has lost. At the outbreak of the war the Duke 
has become desperately ill, and now having recovered, he is completely 
blind and completely happy; for what greater miracles could have 
happened to him than his recovery, his blindness that opened his eyes, 
and the sanctuary of his domains, which by Divine grace have been \ 
spared from the ravages of the war. He is aided and abetted in his be- 
lief by the pious connivance of his Hamlet-like son Palamedes who 
without faith, with little love and much sadness had created an illusory 
world for his father. The Duke has faith in da Ponte, whom he makes 
governor over all his domains, but he misjudges as weakness and selfish- 
ness his son’s efforts to defend the blind man’s world against the frivolous 
design of da Ponte. He yearns for the love of his daughter Octavia, 
who has renounced the world of father and brother and has given her- 
self to da Ponte in her search for his beautiful Italy, his paradise lost, 
to which he can never return nor can she find the way! The Duke's 
blind happiness and trust in him is da Ponte’s great temptation. He 
must destroy this world of faith which has escaped all delusion and 
despair. This is his calling and this his conspiracy with the scum of 
the war, the actor and his fellow derelicts. With their aid he prepares to 
destroy the Duke’s faith: 





I cast him to you, my rabble, as one casts a bone to the dogs. He shall not 
be broken by the greatness of the world, but he shall perish from its ludi- 
crousness which is the same as his. Inflict all troubles upon this blind man, 
drive away his sleep... His foot shall never rest, and when he collapses 
cast him down in anguish. Then you will see what man is: A screaming 
mouth, two broken eyes in which nothing is reflected anymore. 





But the Duke’s faith is stronger than Palamedes’ nihilistic self-accu- 
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sation and condemnation, stronger than the daughter’s death in empty 
despair, stronger than the court poet Gnadenbrot Suppe’s realistic truth 
which the Duke chokes to the silence of death, stronger than all the 
diabolical visitations of negation by the actors, stronger, alas, than 
Satan himself, who in the end must admit defeat. In his blindness the 
Duke sees a higher sense in creation in spite of all absurdity: 


The time has come when men are standing with empty hands, gathered 
like animals about sealed springs... We must grow silent, only then shall 
we hear ... What we once possessed has been taken from us ... What was be- 
tween man and God has been broken; like shard lies man’s greatness about 
us, and the road which we must travel is hewn into our flesh like into a 
rock. Thus we have reccived what is our due; thus we are turned back to 
the place that we must occupy; thus we lie shattered in the face of God; 
and thus we live in his truth. 
da Ponte: Then the seeing are blind and the blind are seeing. 

Duke: Become blind and ye shall see. 

da Ponte: I have been anguished at the hands of one who will not defend 
himself. For he who opposes me, false prey to me and whoever resists is lost. 
I leave you now just as Satan left Job, a black shadow. 


And the Duke speaks the final words of the play: “Go hence from me 
in the name of God.” 

This play blends tragic and grotesque rather than comic elements. 
The satanic retinue of da Ponte and their make-believe world for the 
benefit of the Duke is reminiscent of Wedekind’s King Nicolo with the 
many scenes of grotesque crudeness. On the whole, the stage is rather 
tame; the set is the ruin of the Duke’s castle throughout, and eerie 
changes are achieved with lighting. 

Though the play is heavy-footed, with its flirtations with King Lear, 
Hamlet, King Nicolo and German Neo-Romanticism, it is still note- 
worthy for its poetry. Its concern with man’s lot in a world without faith 
places it in the main stream of twentieth-century drama. We need but 
think of Hofmannsthal’s The Tower, of Werfel’s Paul Under the Jews 
and The Kingdom of God in Bohemia, and of the great symbolical plays 
of Barlach of three decades ago, or more recently, Giraudoux’ Sodome 
et Gomorrhe, Valéry’s Mon Faust, Cocteau’s Bacchus, Sartre’s Le Diable 
et le bon Dieu, T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party, and Wilder’s The Skin 
of Our Teeth. 

If The Blind Man is Duerrenmatt’s most Shakespearean play, then 
Romulus the Great is his most Shavian. This persiflage of history again 
follows a pattern important in modern drama, namely the use of clas- 
sical, Biblical, or historical subjects to reflect contemporary concerns, 
As far as the bizarre and spectacular are concerned, Romulus the Great 
makes the least demands on the stage and easily falls into its four acts. 
Purely from the point of view of constructing a viable play, it is prob 
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ably his most successful. It is clever, witty, graceful, full of fine repartée 
and irony. There are few if any stage tricks, and Nestroy’s impact is 
felt in the cleverness of the dialogue and in the conception of certain 
characters. The play, in its travesty of the military in the dying Roman 
Empire and on the humorless, mission-ridden submissiveness of the 
future idol of Germanic hero worship is also a good example of Duer- 
renmatt’s characteristic irony. 

However, a different type of comic character is introduced in the 
person of Casar Rupf, a tremendously wealthy trouser manufacturer who 
is determined to dress the Roman Empire in pants come what may, 
either by bribing Odoaker to leave or siding with him against the Em- 
pire. Irony turns here to mordant satire. 

The third act, set in the Emperor’s bedroom approaches burlesque. 
And yet, as in his first play, Duerrenmatt uses burlesque as a frame for 
the central serious action—the destiny of Rome. When finally Odoaker 
appears, he looks like a tourist and knows more about Rome, its history, 
its culture and its beauty than the Emperor himself. (Shades of German 
tourism!) He is a pleasant peace-loving farmer who started out on a 
war because of nationalistic pressures. Now he fears that one of these 
days his presently loyal and respectful nephew, the abstemious and 
chaste Theoderich, will assassinate him to become the great national idol 
and will lead the German people to ever greater and more destructive 
victories. 

Here Duerrenmatt performs a most daring intellectual salto mortale. 
To forestall this dreadful future, Odoaker has come to surrender to 
the Roman Emperor, who for the same reasons has taken no action in 
order that the empire might be destroyed by the Germans. We witness 
the amazing attempts at mutual persuasion, the one begging for the 
acceptance of surrender, the other for his own death. The impasse cul- 
minates in a compromise solution: Odoaker is proclaimed King of Italy, 
and in a remarkable switch in the party line the Emperor receives the 
official homage of the German generals and accepts retirement and a 
pension from the victorious Germans who submit to an official surren- 
der. Who is the winner and who the loser? There are no winners—all 
human schemes at shaping destiny fail before its own irresistible force. 
Fate will not be bargained with: 





Romulus: My dear Odoaker, I wanted to play fate and you wanted to avoid 
yours. It now has turned out to be our fate to be shipwrecked politicians. 
We thought we could just drop the world out of our hands, you your Ger- 
many and I my Rome. Now we have to attend to the wreckage which we 
cannot just drop. I executed Rome because I feared its past, you executed 
Germany because you shuddered at its future. We allowed ourselves to be 
persuaded by two ghosts; for we have no power over that which was, as 
little as we have power over that which will be. We only have power over 
the present which we did not consider and which now causes our failure. 
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Reality has corrected their ideas. “Bear the bitter lot and try to put 
some sense into all this senselessness. Give the world a few peaceful 
years, Odoaker, which history will, of course, skip because of their lack 
of spectacular feats of heroism. Let us finish out our comedy. Let us 
pretend that the impossible equation has a solution, that the spirit has 
won out over the matter Man.” History informs us of the German suc- 
cession to the glories of the great Roman Empire. 

The next two plays return to the more or less complicated symbolical 
stage business of Jt ts Written. ‘They apply it, however, with much 
greater skill and discretion. The first, The Marriage of Mr. Mississippi, 
is a Lehrstiick (Learning Play). It owes something to Wedekind (par- 
ticularly The Marquis of Keith); it shows evidence of linguistic affinity 
to Sternheim’s annihilating satire of the correct bourgeois; and in its 
quality of “demonstration” it is closely related to Brecht. Yet, in spite 
of all these associations, it is very much the author’s play, and the com- 
parisons are coincidental rather than derivative. 

The play starts with what is really its ending: Saint-Claude’s execu- 
tion, and then it proceeds to demonstrate how it got to that point, by 
having each one of three protagonists present by illustrated monologue 
his version of the story. This does not imply the use of a flashback tech- 
nique, although there is a similarity. The element of self-justification, or 
perhaps better, of defense before a higher tribunal (inherent in all of 
Duerrenmatt’s plays), is particularly strong in this one and brings to 
mind the technique of the medieval mystery, especially in the concept 
of the test, or “Bewdhrungsprobe.” (The “hundred per centers” of 
ideologies, as Henry Hewes calls Mississippi and Saint-Claude, also 
bring to mind Ibsen’s Brand and Sartre’s Les Mains Sales.) 

How great a part is played by the stage as symbol and as vehicle of 
the tragicomedy is evident from the extensive stage directions. It is 
spiced with such remarks as, “the room smells to high heaven” with its 
bourgeois lack of taste. There are two windows in the background; their 
view: confusing. Right, a Nordic city with apple trees and Gothic ca- 
thedral; left, a cypress, ruins of a classical temple, a bay, a port. The 
explanation of this confusion is given in “Problems of the Theatre” 
where Duerrenmatt speaks of the dematerialization not only of the 
stage set but even more so of the locus of the drama: 


...in The Marriage of Milord Mississippi ...1 expressed the indefinite- 
ness of the locale (in order to give its spirit of wit, of comedy) by 
having the right window of a room look out upon a northern landscape 
with its Gothic cathedral and apple tree, while the left window of the same 
room opens on a southern scene with an ancient ruin, a touch of the Medi- 
terranean and a cypress. The really decisive point in all this is that, to quote 
Max Frisch, the playwright is making poetry with the stage, a possibility 
which has always entertained and occupied me and which is one of the 
reasons, if not the main one, why I write plays. But then—and I am think- 
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ing of the comedies of Aristophanes and the comic plays of Nestroy—in 
every age poctry has been written not only for, but with the stage. 


(Similarly in An Angel Comes to Babylon, the stage has to indicate the 
two loci of the drama, heaven and Babylon, heaven as the mysterious 
point of departure and Babylon as the place of action. To indicate the 
vastness and the incomprehensibility of heaven he prescribes a gigantic 
drop of the Andromedae nebula as might be seen at Mt. Palomar and 
to stress the ubiquitousness of the metropolis he designs a Babylon some- 
where between New York and Paris.) 

As the play opens we find Saint-Claude, already having been executed, 
informing the audience “partly like a manager of a second rate stock 
company, partly like a Mephisto” that for therapeutic reasons the last 
scene of the play is put first, because thereby one of the worst scenes 
of the play is gotten out of the way, and further, the play is: not only 
about the marriage of Mr. Mississippi but also about the fate of three 
men—at this point three “pathetic portraits,” Saint-Claude’s, Ubelohe’s, 
and Mississippi’s, the two on either end draped in black crepe, descend 
and remain hovering in the background—three men, “who proceeding 
from different methods...got it into their heads...to change the 
world and in part to save it. They had however the cruel misfortune 
of encountering a woman, (Picture of Anastasia, likewise draped in 
black crepe, descends and hovers between Ubelohe and Mississippi) who 
was neither to be changed nor to be saved, for she loved nothing but the 
moment...and therefore one could just as well have called this 
comedy... Mrs. Anastasia and her Lovers.” The play could also start 
differently, for instance with the Rumanian revolution against King 
Michael, or Ubelohe performing an appendectomy in some rotten hole 
in the interior of Borneo (both scenes descend). The locus of the play 
is undetermined; the author thought first of the South, then of the 
North. At any rate, we have to go back five years: over the hall clock 
there hangs now the picture of the recently deceased husband of Anas- 
tasia. The maid is showing Mr. Mississippi in just as Saint-Claude is 
climbing out through the window on the left. 

And so the play really starts. Mississippi, the man of law of the Old 
Testament, of an eye for an eye, the prosecuting attorney, the fanatic 
of strict justice for whom modern laws are too humane, the absolute and 
uncompromising moralist, the reformer through severe punishment, 
proposes marriage to Anastasia as the most perfect expiation. For she 
has poisoned her husband for his infidelity with Mississippi’s wife. He, 
in his turn, has just poisoned his wife for the same reason. In either 
case the poison was procured under false pretenses from Ubelohe, who, 
realizing what Anastasia has done, has fled to Borneo in order to pro- 
tect her by his absence. Of course, the plot gets much more involved until 
truth seems unobtainable. 
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The conférencier style has been enriched by the “Moritat” element 
of telling a gory story with the aid of illustrative material. Next, Missis- 
sippi presents his side of the story as raconteur of the five years of mar- 
riage with Anastasia, “the Angel of prisons,” a perfect, self-denying 
penance—or so he thinks. His friend the minister Diego enters unseen 
by Mississippi through the hall clock. (Duerrenmatt points to this as 
an example of “Ubermut.”) He has come to ask for Mississippi’s resig- 
nation since his fanatically murderous sense of justice is causing popular 
unrest, fomented, as we soon find out, by the communist agitator Saint- 
Claude. Duerrenmatt uses at this juncture an interesting device to demon- 
strate the relativity of truth; for had the protagonist of this scene known 
what the protagonist of the same scene retold knows, the outcome would 
surely have been different. This situation should not, however, be con- 
fused with the certain knowledge of the eternally inexorable necessity 
under which Pirandello’s characters live. Here, as in Kleist’s The 
Broken Pitcher the audience is informed while the players are groping 
for the truth to the end. In a way it resembles the Aeschylean Fate, 
with comic implications. 

The situation at the entrance of Saint-Claude is no different in prin- 
ciple: “Could the audience be wrong if it sees to them that Saint-Claude 
were just coming from Anastasia whose hand he is kissing as he enters?” 
In the ensuing scene he tries to blackmail Mississippi into accepting 
the leadership of the Communist party since, because of his three hun- 
dred and fifty executions, he has the best qualifications. Next we learn 
of the origin of the two in the absurdly factitious story told with the 
mock-seriousness and pathos of a Sternheim colportage. Mississippi is 
not as we thought the natural child of an Italian princess and an Ameri- 
can general celebrated for his cruelty, but, like Saint-Claude, a product 
of the gutter. He has studied at Oxford with the money earned at a 
brothel which both of them ran. Mississippi had learned by reading in 
a stinking cellar from a Bible he found there: 


Would I have stayed alive another day had not this vision of the law 
consumed me like an ocean of fire which swept into our darkness so that 
from that moment on everything I did, the lowest humiliation and the 
meanest crime served only one purpose: To let me study at Oxford in order 
to reintroduce as public prosecutor the law of Moses, driven on by the 
realization that humanity must go back three thousand years in order to 
progress again. 


Saint-Claude, on the other hand, had a similar catharsis with a copy of 
Das Kapital which he found in the pocket of a murdered pimp: “Have 
I not endured this dreadful life which was forced upon us only to pro- 
claim some day the world revolution? We are the two last great moralists 
of our times.” Both redeemers are possessed by their one and only 
truth. ‘The one upholds the justice of heaven, the other, the justice of 
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the earth: ‘You wish to save an imaginary soul and I a real body.” Mis- 
sissippi remains adamant. Saint-Claude will call a general strike against 
him. 

Sorrowfully Saint-Claude leaves through the window with a lyrical 
farewell: 


Farewell, I disappear again. We were brothers who were seeking one an- 
other in a night that was all too dark, alas. We have cried for each other 
but we did not find ourselves. It was the only chance but the hour was 
impropitious ... We had everything, you the intelligence and I the strength, 
you the terror and I the popularity, and both of us had an ideal back- 
ground, What a history making pair the two of us would have made! 


Stones begin to fly through the window, Anastasia enters in a night 
gown: “You are all I have left, Madame, the angel of the prisons, a 
shield with which I defy all humanity.” Curtain, lights—Ubelohe steps 
quickly in front of the curtain, begging the audience not to leave for 
the intermission until they have witnessed his scene. 

Now comes the third soliloquy with its Pirandellesque version of per- 
sonal truth. Some of Duerrenmatt’s best writing and most gripping 
thinking goes into Ubelohe’s recitation of his struggle with his author 
for a different fate and a worthier love than Lilith-Anastasia, but in 
vain, for the author is infatuated with his fate as if it were his own. 
In this wonderful bit of romantic irony which touches on the question 
of all destiny Ubelohe pleads with the audience: 


A question must be raised at this critical juncture of the action, into 
which you, ladies and gentlemen as spectators, and we here on stage have 
been written by an insidious author, namely, what share he had in all of 
it; whether he allowed himself to drift without a plan from idea to idea, 
or whether he was guided by a mysterious plan. Oh, I am willing to believe 
him, that he did not conceive me frivolously and that he was primarily 
concerned to investigate what happens when certain ideas collide with men 
who take such ideas truly seriously and who strive with courageous energy 
and raging madness as well as with an inexhaustible cupidity for perfection 
to translate them into reality ...I am also willing to believe that the curi- 
osity of the author was concerned with the question of whether the spirit in 
one form or another is capable of changing a world which only exists and 
which has no idea whether the world as matter is incorrigible ...It re- 
mains however a most lamentable fact that he [the author], once had cre 
ated us, no longer interfered in our fate... And so he created me, me, the 
only one whom he loved with his whole heart, because I alone in this play 
take the adventure of love upon myself, that sublime task which to fulfill 
or in the cause of which to succumb represents man’s greatest distinction. 


And instead of giving him a Beatrice with whom a good Catholic author 
would have rewarded him, he gave him that image of earth, that “Frau 
Welt” Anastasia. 
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So this lover of cruel tales and good-for-nothing comedies... this tough 
writing Protestant and lost visionary smashed me in order to taste my 
pith ...and he dishonored me lest I resemble a saint for whom he has no 
use but rather that I become like him; to cast me into the melting pot of 
his comedy not as victor but as vanquished, the only position into which 
man gets again and again—and all this only in order to ascertain whether 
Divine Grace in this limited world of ours really is without limit, our only 
hope. 





This is followed by a sequence of scenes of bizarre grotesqueness far 
exceeding the exaggerations of Wedekind’s Lulu plays. The stage again 
is central. There is a wonderful confusion of tricks: A canvas descends; 
Mississippi in front of it protests Anastasia’s loyalty and behind it two 
pairs of legs indicate a clinch—Anastasia and the minister. The ine- 
briated Ubelohe just back from the tropics breaks in—more confusion, 
more burlesque (the minister must not be seen here), divulgence of 
Anastasia’s past five years, Ubelohe faints, comes to, wants to tell Missis- 
sippi the whole truth; she is full of terror; the scene is interrupted by 
the representatives of the clergy who have come to express in choral 
speaking and Faustian verse their admiration and gratitude to Anastasia 
—they leave. Anastasia wants to run away with Ubelohe, but he will 
stay and wait for the miracle. And down comes the curtain again to end 
part one. 

The second part does not quite measure up to the first. The scene 
remains the same and changes are only apparent through the windows. 
As the action begins, an insurrection is going on. Mississippi collapses 
from a bullet under an apple tree; he crawls through the windows into 
his house and finds Anastasia and Ubelohe together. Ubelohe, who has 
returned from Borneo a ruined alcoholic but retaining his holy and 
mad zeal, is waiting for the miraculous moment of truth. Mississippi 
proceeds to address Ubelohe in his flawless deliberate, unnatural, super- 
refined language: “I welcome you home,” are his very first words. The 
entire conversation about Anastasia’s and Ubelohe’s love is carried on 
in this tone—part of the time on the floor because of the flying bullets. 
Mississippi refuses to believe that Anastasia had been Ubelohe’s mistress 
when, out of love for him, she had poisoned her first husband. The 
shooting stops, the insurrection is quelled. There follows the confron- 
tation with Anastasia who swears that she never loved Ubelohe. Doctors 
enter through all the doors and windows to take Mississippi to the in- 
sane asylum on orders from the new premier. Anastasia and Ubelohe 
are again alone. He forgives her, for he knows that fear may be greater 
than love. The miracle for which he had been waiting has happened, 
they are free, but now separated forever. Nothing is left but the love of 
a ludicrous fool. To the last he will carry this great love, which can no 
longer belong to only one person, into all the market places of the 
world, a laughingstock, a last Christian. 
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Henceforth I shall call out your name like the cry of the pestilent 
Which warns the wanderer, I shall call it into the night into which 
I disappear. You have cursed me but I love you. Yet henceforth 

I turn away from you. 

You shall never look again in my face. 

I leave you forever. 

But I take with me 

My love for you; 

This love which never grows weaker, 

The love that burned me out and killed me 

And in whose name I arise again and again. 

I bury it into the lands through which I now wander, wearily, 

A ruined count, derelict from booze, 

Sharing this love with every beggar. 

Thus I am ejaculated upon an earth which no longer can be saved, 
And I am nailed to the cross of my ludicrousness; 

I am affixed to that beam 

That mocks me, 

Raised toward the face of God, 

Unshielded, 

A last Christian. 





The canvas presenting an airplane in which Anastasia dreams of 
escaping to the only country of safe refuge, Chile, descends, as the now 
beardless Saint-Claude steps in front of it in full dress. There is no 
sense in Anastasia’s wasting any further thought on Ubelohe. The in- 
surrection has been quelled and he is in disgrace with the party. ‘The 
Soviets are after his head. The Premier is getting married in a great 
public ceremony. (A tableau descends depicting that scene to snatches 
from Beethoven’s Ninth.) We see Mississippi in an asylum uniform climb- 
ing and disappearing into Anastasia’s room. Anastasia returns from 
her vain quest for the Premier and whether she likes it or not she is 
going to go underground with Saint-Claude, who will return her to her 
true calling, and, who knows, one of these days he may work himself up 
again to the proprietorship of a brothel. Coffee is being served. She drops 
something white out of her medallion into his cup. He does not drink 
but rushes her to get dressed for the reception at the American Am- 
bassador’s, for this is the only way of evading the attention of the Rus- 
sian executioners. He leaves to steal a car for the escape. Alas, he was 
too sure of his disguise or he would have noticed three suspicious figures. 

Mississippi in the robes of his office of prosecutor enters the empty 
stage to interrogate his wife. He notices the cups, puts poison into one. 
Anastasia returns dressed in a red evening gown and assures him that 
she was expecting him. In a pathetic speech he insists she tell him the 
truth, for if he has not converted her to the necessity of atoning, then 
his whole life—from gutter to insane asylum—has lost all justification. 
They drink the coffee, and even in the face of death she maintains her 
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innocence. A great triumph for Mississippi who is also feeling the pangs 
of death: 
Then the law is not senseless? Then it is not senseless that I have killed? 
The wars are not senseless, the multiplying revolutions that condense them- 
selves to one single fanfare blast of death? Then there is sense to the Last 
Judgment? 


Why did Anastasia lie to the last? Is it that as a woman she could not 
hurt the man so deeply? Or did she, the woman, believe in a truth 
which did not follow the absolute standards of men but was the truth 
for the moment? No clear answer is given to Mississippi or to us. What 
remains is the palliative of pious consolation. 

Saint-Claude at once realizing the truth, paints to the dying Missis- 
sippi a picture of a new and promising future running a brothel. He 
rings for coffee. Instead of the maid, three raincoated men with armbands 
appear—we know the rest. The Grand Guignol is finished. But not the 
play: Sitting up, Mississippi announces: This is our story, this is how 
we died, hangmen and hanged for our own deeds. ‘Through the window 
enters the Premier, He covets nothing but power, hence the world 
belongs to him, as does Anastasia who rises and embraces him, “‘a whore 
that goes through death unchanged.” ‘The macabre ensemble of a musi- 
cal comedy reaches a crescendo of a sort in the nihilistic duet of Saint- 
Claude and Mississippi singing of their eternal return. Their illusion 
of striving for a better world hides from them their true motivations: 
their desire for revenge on society and for acceptance by society. The 
fate of the unwanted outcast knocking in vain at the doors of bourgeois 
respectability is their great tragedy: 

Saint-Claude: Yet, whether we are lying here in this ruin, 

Mississippi: Whether we die against a whitewashed wall, or on a slowly 
sinking pyre tied to a wheel, between heaven and earth, 

Saint-Claude: We return again and again as we always returned, 
Mississippi: Forever in new forms yearning for ever more distant para 
dises; 

Saint-Claude: Ostracized from your midst again and again, 

Mississippi: Nurtured by your indifference, 

Saint-Claude: Thirsting for your brotherliness, 

Mississippi: We sweep over your cities; 

Saint-Claude: Panting we turn the mighty wings 

Mississippi: Driving the mill that grinds you to grist. 


Taking his cue from the word “Miihle” (mill), Ubelohe grotesquely at- 
tired in a new Don Quixote of the absurd age, appears in the window, 
ridiculous yet moving, desperate yet not conquered, Don Quixote the 
sweet and chivalrous knight, the eternal promise and hope of Duerren- 
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matt, as he is of Unamuno. And he intones his sad and brave finale which 
brings down the curtain: 


Often cudgeled, often mocked and 
Yet defiant. 

Well, then! 

As Thou raise us with Thy swirling hand, 
Horse and man, wretched both, 

As you smash us against the glittering 
Silver of the glassy sky: 

Riding on my nag 

I fall 

Over Thy greatness 

Into the flaming abyss of infinity. 

An eternal comedy. 

So that Thy glory may shine 

Fed by our impotence. 


There is no end to men’s quest and folly. Settings may change, but man 
remains the same. There are always the Bickelsons and Saint-Claudes, 
and the Knipperdollincks and the Mississippis; but the temporary vic- 
tories will go to the uncommitted, to the Diegos, and forever will the 
Ubelohes break their spears on the mills of fate, riding on, loving with- 
out hope. Thus ends a spectacle in which Duerrenmatt’s stage virtuosity 
reaches its apex. 

According to the notes which Duerrenmatt appended in his Comedian, 
An Angel Comes to Babylon essays to interpret the motivation for the 
building of the Tower of Babel. It is his belief that we are deeply involved 
in a similar folly. His original plan called for a sequel, Die Mitmacher 
(The Conformists) in which everybody is against the Tower, yet it 
gets built. The allusion to our own atomic extravaganza is obvious. In 
tone and spirit this play comes closest to the Volksspiel quality of Nestroy. 
Its objectivity is pointed up by the exclusion of the conférencier. The 
stage directions are filled with ironic gags and anachronisms as ‘“Old- 
Babylonian gas lantern” or “Old-Babylonian streetcar.” The action has 
a double setting: heaven and Babylon. (The setting of the second act 
under the Euphrates bridge reminds one of Giraudoux’ The Madwoman 
of Chaillot.) Again, we experience an amusing variety of stage business, 
bordering occasionally on slapstick. 

Akki is Duerrenmatt’s stroke of genius, with his brusque sentimental- 
ity, his wit, his intelligence, his embarrassed charity, his decency and 
his love of freedom and the world of make-believe. (Similarities be- 
tween Akki and Azdak in Brecht’s The Caucasian Chalk Circle indicate 
the influence of Nestroy on both dramatists.) Vienna somewhere be- 
tween Raimund and Nestroy could well have evoked that rare atmos- 
phere of fairy tale and irony. which Duerrenmatt creates by bringing 
down to earth a professional angel—an empiricist pedant, utterly con- 
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fused by the duplicities of the earth and enthralled by its scientific oddi- 
ties—whose mission is to deliver a creation of Divine whimsy to the 
poorest of mortals, the last beggar of Babylon. Nestroy’s sharp tongue 
can be heard in the social satire of the good-natured wickedness of the 
people, the banker, the merchant, the prostitute, the laborer, as well as 
in the constant allusions to the present. Bureaucracy come in for a 
ribbing, whether in the form of the typically Central-European police- 
man or the rank-conscious hangman, nor does the clergy with their petty 
foppery and greed escape attention. But Duerrenmatt’s sharpest satire 
is reserved for the perfect state, the Mussolini-like, super-welfare state, 
where happiness is decreed and begging is outlawed as treason and as 
a disgrace to the fatherland. 

The Angel is to deliver to earth Kurubi, a gossamer creature spun of 
the finest dreams of a Raimund, whom God in a moment of almost ab- 
sent-minded sympathy, had made out of nothing by rubbing His palm 
a sliver of Divine grace. According to the reliable calculation of our 
academic Angel only Akki, the last remaining beggar of the great em- 
pire of Nebukadnezar, can be the recipient. Having conquered all of 
the known world, the king systematically proceeds to establish human 
happiness by outlawing poverty. He and Nimrod, his constant counter- 
king, know full well that their people would be better off if they got 
after the bankers, but since they are too powerful the kings concentrate 
on prohibiting begging instead: They decree the absorption of all beg- 
gars into the state’s mammoth bureaucracy. Akki is the last to hold out, 
and therefore the king himself disguised as a beggar has come to per- 
suade Akki, for he, after all, challenges the system of perfect happiness. 
This explains the consternation of the Angel who is now confronted by 
two beggars. To whom should he give Kurubi, the divine girl? It must 
be to the beggar of Niniveh—the disguise chosen by Nebukadnezar—for 
he is easily defeated by Akki in the amazing contest in the art of begging. 
And thus the disconcerted Angel gives Kurubi to Nebukadnezar with a 
bourgeois avuncular admonition: “Go on begging diligently. And do it 
decently. Not too much, not too little. It is sufficient if you beg your 
way up to the status of a respectable middle class.” So it comes to pass 
that Kurubi falls in love with the beggar of Niniveh and not the King 
of Babylon—a lovely and sad parable, for when he is finally faced with 
the choice of love and personal happiness on the one hand, and might 
and glory on the other, Nebukadnezar abandons kKurubi to the people 
who have come to demand that he make her their queen. Since only 
a beggar can have her love, the self-same people who wooed her ardently 
in the second act turn in righteous indignation against the witch who 
would deprive them of their precious egotisms and surrender her to the 
executioner. In vain are her entreaties to the Angel. The lovable pedant 
of an angel is noteworthy for his incomprehension of the Divine design 
to which he is as much subject as the mortals, or perhaps even more so, 
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for he consistently draws the wrong conclusions and fails to see the most 
obvious truths. He understands, however, his own limitations and the 
inscrutability of the ways of heaven: “We never understand what comes 
out of the hand of Him who made you [Kurubi].” Hence also his em- 
barrassed attempt at covering up heavenly inconsistencies: “Heaven 
never lies... It finds it occasionally difficult to make itself intelligible to 
man.” Duerrenmatt’s God remains inscrutable even to the Angel, but 
Divine grace, unexpected and unearned, is always a possibility, and the 
gates of heaven remain open. 

As Kurubi is about to be executed, she is saved by Akki. In contrast 
to Indra’s daughter in Strindberg’s The Dream Play, she does not return 
to her heavenly father to report on the state of human misery, but in 
deep sympathy with the senseless lot of man—‘Man is unhappy’—she 
stays on earth, entrusted to the Akkis, the unheroic victors over the world- 
liwise and powerful. They are poor because they know the transitoriness 
of all material attachment: 


To withstand the world the weak must understand it, lest he get onto a 
path which leads nowhere, and lest he run into danger which leads to death. 
The powerful are powerful; it is base to disregard this truth and to dream 
up tomfooleries how to conquer the powerful without having arms at one’s 
disposal to which they would succumb. Heroisms make no sense, they only 
give away the impotence of the weak man, and his despair makes the pow- 
erful laugh. Listen to a beggar now, tortured, in tatters and harried by 
hangmen: The powerful in this world takes what he likes; now your wife, 
now your house; and he leaves untouched only what he disdains. Let this 
be a lesson to the smart man. If you covet what the powerful desire, you 
die. Even the wise are at the mercy of power. Only he remains unscathed 
who has nothing and who is nothing. Understand what you must and draw 
your conclusions: Play stupid and survive. Attack from within. Be in the 
fortress already on the day of judgment. Infiltrate with a humble face: as 
fellow drunkard, as slave, poet, sharecropper. Humble yourself and you 
breech every wall. Endure ignominy; go devious ways; if the times demand 
it, bury wild hopes, ardent love, sorrow, grace, humaneness under the 
hangmen’s red cloak. 

This is an example of the grand “Wedekind” gesture, for the couplet 
ends as Akki draws the mask over his face and stands there as the hang- 
man. Again Duerrenmatt has set man’s tragic plight in the frame of a 
fantastic comedy, for the first time with an obvious happy ending, for 
Nebukadnezar’s will is crossed: Kurubi, the grace of God, and her 
protector Akki are saved. Gulliver seems to be taking a step back, the 
better to take measure of the giants. 

When compared to his other works, The Visit of the Old Lady is 
Duerrenmatt’s most conservative play. The idea of absolute justice— 
which was earlier personified in the Old Testament concept of a Missis- 
sippi—grows to “classic” proportions in the figure of Claire Zachanassian 
(whom Duerrenmatt himself, in the notes to the play, compares to a 
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Medea). She returns after forty years to exact punishment in kind on 
the man whom she had loved and loves even now, the man who had 
caused her deepest humiliation and misery; and conversely, her greatest 
material triumph and retribution: “The world made a whore out of me, 
now I am making it into a brothel.” 

Claire Zachanassian is a figure with a symbolic mission. She is not 
only the object of human transgression, but she is also the temptation 
to transgression. Once transgression has been committed, once man has 
become involved in guilt against her, she gathers her retaliatory strength, 
a Nemesis meting out punishment by involving those who are the tools 
of her justice in a guilt which in turn calls for expiation. This eternal 
escape-proof trap is realized only by two Giilleners: the minister who 
begs Ill to flee from Giillen lest he tempt his fellow citizens and the 
teacher who, giving up resistance to material temptations, accepts his 
full involvement. 

Claire Zachanassian symbolically hovers over the play from beginning 
to end. In the second act she is literally suspended on her balcony over 
the action below watching the Giilleners change from upright defense of 
morality to corruption by temptation, patiently observing the progress 
of the chase until Ill, her black panther, is brought down. She is symbolic 
of the very corruption which destroys man’s moral fiber by letting him 
first taste the innocent pleasures such as a bit of long-forgotten chocolate 
or a cigar, whetting his appetite for more, and thus letting him succumb 
to the corrosive gravity of his own guilt. As Ubelohe already knew, man is 
not wicked, only weak and afraid of the stifled voice within: “Temptation 
is too great, poverty too bitter.” For in the end the now prosperous 
Giilleners must forever fear the retribution of the Erinyes. 

In his “Problems of the Theatre,” Duerrenmatt maintains that the 
old sense of tragic guilt no longer exists—all of us share in it without 
anyone’s being at fault because none of us has willed it, for “it really 
goes without anybody.” But in this play the concept of a community of 
guilt is broadened so it includes the conscious acceptance of it by all. So 
II] insists: 


You must be my judges. I subject myself to your judgment whichever 
way it may fall. For me it is justice, I don’t know what it is for you. May 
God grant that you can stand up to your judgment. You can kill me, I 
shall not complain, I shall not defend myself, but I cannot take your re- 
sponsibility upon myself. 


Here lies the tragic crux as each is placed before the choice of accepting 
or rejecting evil. Each one of the Giilleners slips into condoning the fact 
that sooner or later one of them will kill Ill. Duerrenmatt does not allow 
anyone, including IIl’s family, any equivocation. All members of the 
community must carry out the stern act of justice, having sworn the 
momentous oath: 
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Let him who with a clear conscience wants to see justice done, raise 
his hand. Claire Zachanassian’s foundation is accepted. Unanimously. Not 
for the sake of money, but for the sake of justice. And for reasons of con- 
science. For we cannot live if we tolerate a crime amongst us which we 
must eradicate, lest our souls suffer damage and our worldly possessions. 


The very beginning of the play has something of the ominousness of 
the plague-ridden Thebes of Oedipus Tyrannus or of Argos in Sartre’s 
The Flies, only that here the mood is covered up by the comedy situation. 
The name of the place—Giillen—indicates decomposition, for it is identi- 
cal with ‘“Jauche” or foul-smelling liquid dung. One suspects an ambi- 
guity in the very choice of the name: decay, compost, out of which a new 
and clean life grows (as the chrysanthemum in The Dream Play flowers 
out of the dirt that surrounds the castle). Our suspicion that we are in 
the midst of an ancient tragedy is strengthened by the chorus of Giilleners 
at the railroad station fatalistically watching the trains roll by. In happier 
days trains used to stop here. The citizens bear their incomprehensible 
lot with tragicomic resignation as they look forward to a deus ex machina, 
the return of the fabulously wealthy Claire Zachanassian, whose bounti- 
ful generosity in adjacent localities has rekindled abandoned hopes in 
their hearts that perhaps fate may relent. Ill, the town grocer, is the only 
one who knew her well when as a minx of seventeen she left town. He 
must talk to her; and his reward is to be the office of mayor. Here the 
genius of Duerrenmatt posits the dramatic irony: the man who had 
wronged Claire is expected to be the interlocutor. He accepts in all in- 
nocence, for he feels that whatever had happened, could not have been 
very serious: time and his memory have expunged his wrong. 

The deus ex machina arrives; the unexpected happens, the Express 
“Der rasende Roland” that has not stopped in Giillen even in the best 
days, screeches to a jolting halt to the protestations of the outraged 
conductor: “One never pulls an emergency brake in this country, not 
even in an emergency.” The comic Greek chorus jumps into action: 


The Painter: The express! 

The First Man: Stops! 

The Second Man: In Giillen! 

The Third Man: In the most impoverished 
The Fourth Man: Lousiest 


The First Man: Most wretched hole on the line Venice-Stockholm. 


And so with the accoutrements of a burlesque the play opens. (Although 
the stage tricks have been largely reduced to flying scenery.) Duerren- 
matt’s love for comic situations fraught with tragic implications and 
inviting improvisation on the part of the actor is, if anything, heightened: 
“You will get the best results if you produce me in the general tone of 
a folkplay and treat me as a kind of conscious Nestroy.” At the same time 
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the tragic tone must be maintained: “it is a wicked play, but for this very 
reason it must not be played wickedly but in a most humane way, with 
sadness and with anger, yet with humor. For nothing does more harm 
to this comedy that ends tragically than beastly earnestness.” 

In the selfsame notes to the play he outlines the tragic stature of 
Claire Zachanassian, of Ill, of the citizens of Gillen. Claire is a heroine 
from the very outset, in spite of a “unique grace” and a “malicious 
charm.” She is immobile, determined, unbending, almost “petrified,” 
and in her tragic progression finally a stone idol carrying off her sacrifice, 
her beloved. ‘The teacher is aware of her Greek qualities: 


It was awful as the old lady disembarked in her black cloth. She re- 
minded me of a Greek goddess of fate. Her name should be Clotho.. 


you can believe of her that she spins the threads of life... Uncanny: Risen 
from Hades... For the first time I feel greatness of antiquity in Giillen. 


Duerrenmatt presents III at first as a small-townish, almost debonaire 
person: 


. falls at first unsusceptingly prey to her; though guilty he is of the 
opinion that life had by itself expunged all guilt, an unthinking fellow, a 
simple man who with fear and horror slowly begins to realize something; 
something very personal; he experiences justice within himself because he 
recognizes his guilt and he becomes great by his death. (His death must 
not lack a certain monumentality.) His death is meaningful and meaning- 
less at the same time. It would be meaningful only in the mythical realm 
of a polis of antiquity. But the story takes place in Giillen. 


Duerrenmatt also demands from the actors of the two blinded and 
castrated false witnesses the same conscious submission to retributory 
justice, the almost joyous acceptance of punishment. The parts are not 
to be played realistically: “disgustingly with castrate’s voices” but “‘with- 
out reality, softspoken like a fairy tale spook in his plantlike happiness, 
victims of a total vengeance which is as logical as the ancient lawbooks.” 

Faithful to his conviction, “comedy alone is suitable for us,” Duerren- 
matt employs old and new comic devices to spice the tragic action. What 
could be older than the trick of a comfort station on stage—Claire’s 
father’s one and only contribution to the architecture of the town—with 
the tax collector running for it? A scene of old time vaudeville; yet it 
serves to highlight the utter impoverishment and degradation of the 
town of Gillen, where even the contents of the “Heimatmuseum” have 
been sold to America. Was not Giillen the town where once Goethe slept, 
Brahms had composed a quartet, and Berthold Schwarz had invented 
gunpowder? And whose fault is it? The Freemasons or the Jews, high 
finance or international Communism. We even have a parallel to 
seckett’s Waiting for Godot when Claire’s husband number seven must 
start thinking on order, while husband number eight must stop it on 
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order, or the parody on history in the names of the mayor’s grand- 
daughter, Hermine and Adolfine. But the most mordant example of 
grotesque humor is found in the scene of the town meeting. The sac- 
charine radio announcer—a profession particularly disliked by Duer- 
renmatt—paints the quaintness of the ancient institution while the 
solemn oath is taken by the Giilleners. The dreadful weight of it is 
persiflaged by a short circuit, so that the scene has to be repeated for the 
benefit of film and radio, the second time, however, without the heart- 
rending outcry of Ill: “Oh Lord.” This is interpreted by the huckster as 
an outcry of joy and is topped after the killing, when the doctor pro- 
nounces Ill dead from a heart attack, by the mayor’s and the press 
representative’s conclusion: “Death from joy... Life itself writes the 
most beautiful stories.” 

Finally one must consider the amazing ending of the play. ‘This mix- 
ture of musical comedy and Greek tragedy is perhaps a conscious adapta- 
tion of the Greek satyr plays. There is a complete change in the appear- 
ance of everything and everybody. The station building is gayly bedecked, 
people are dressed in evening clothes, “the formerly gray world has 
changed into something shining bright with technology, into prosperity; 
it culminates in a world-happy-end.” The Giilleners, forming two cho- 
ruses—“‘approximating Greek tragedy, not by accident but with a de- 
signed point of view in the scheme of things, as if a shipwrecked boat 
far off its course were sending its last signals’”—speak in odic verse of their 
former poverty and the joys of their present prosperity. There follows 
the grotesque procession of Claire Zachanassian and her entourage with 
Ill’s coffin to the train, and the final choral incantation: 


All: Let there be preserved for us 
Parson: By a God 
All: In these times full of pounding and building 
Mayor: Our prosperity 
1/l: Let there be preserved for us our most sacred possessions, 
Peace and freedom. 
May the night stay away 
And never again darken our city, 
The newly risen, resplendent, 
So that we may happily enjoy happiness. 


Sartre’s Orestes has freed his city of the flies, Ill his of poverty. Have the 
Gods been appeased? 

What in the end is the tragic sense of Duerrenmatt’s comedy and who 
are its heroes, if any? If unmasking is a basic function of comedy, then 
Duerrenmatt fulfills it in every instance. One basic trait is common to 
all his characters up to but excluding The Visit of the Old Lady, namely 
immutability. They are what they are, and for better or for worse they 
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remain what they are, unbroken by life or by death. Therein lies also 
their tragedy, for most of them cannot conceive that their cause may be 
wrong or selfish or sought in their own image. Their hubris is their down- 
fall. ‘They do not pass the “Bewdéhrungsprobe” (the test). They do not 
hesitate, in humility or Promethean vanity, to presume on the will of 
God or to sit in judgment over their fellow men, be it in the Miinster of 
the Anabaptists, or the Germany of the Thirty Years’ War, or dying 
Rome, or the present age, or Biblical times. They are the self-styled 
heroes and saviors and martyrs who come back again and again, as the 
resurrected Saint-Claude and Mississippi sing at the end of their play. 
As the ancient Bishop in Jt is Written knows, they try to fly before they 
learn walking, and their very deeds, whatever their motivation, are the 
traps of a guilt that they are neither aware of nor understand, but which 
brings about their punishment. 

But then there are also the Jobs of faith like the blind Duke, and the 
Quixotes like Ubelohe. They are not heroes, they are the courageous. 
And there is Ill, who literally grows as a character as he gradually begins 
to comprehend his guilt and to accept the necessity of punishment. We 
witness for the first time in Duerrenmatt’s work a tragic transformation 
from the role of Claire Zachanassian’s persuader to a grateful reliance on 
the incorruptible moral support of his fellow citizens, to his growing 
suspicion of their betrayal as he realizes that he is the collateral for the 
new luxuries, including the new church bells, up to a frenzied fear that 
drives him to attempt an escape by train, only to find himself surrounded 
by the Giilleners at the station. In the Valency adaptation a new scene is 
introduced at this juncture. The train has pulled out, the Giilleners 
have gone. III, left alone, collapses with abject animal fear when a truck 
driver appears offering him a lift to the next town, to freedom. After a 
moment of hesitation Ill declines and returns home. (The moment of his 
catharsis, with or without the knowledge of Duerrenmatt, has been made 
painfully obvious for the Broadway audience.) His Calvary culminates in 
his self-abandonment, when he refuses to tell his predicament to the 
representatives of the world press. Though he has now accepted the full 
weight of expiation he cannot exempt the Giilleners of their share in the 
guilt by committing suicide. On their acknowledgment of a communal 
guilt and of their personal responsibility for its universal expiation rests 
the fervent hope for Divine grace. And thus the tragic comedy of a 
scapegoat—that bears minute resemblance to the agnus—assumes aspects 
of a religious play. 

We have saved for the last that wonderful beggar, Akki. Better than 
the blind Duke of Ubelohe he represents Duerrenmatt’s true hero—the 
nonhero. He is the little fellow, who knows that he cannot win against the 
mighty and principled. He knows he must survive. For, unless the un- 
heroic Akkis survive, there will be no happiness, no beauty, no poetry, no 
refuge for Divine grace, only grim pursuit of duty, and sooner or later 
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the great heroes will have finished off each other and the world. This fear 
of extinction keeps Akki and Kurubi and the world, and us, running: 





I love an earth, which still exists, an earth of the beggars, unique in 
happiness and unique in danger, wonderful with colorful and wild pos- 
sibilities, an earth which I conquer ever anew, mad with its beauty, in love 


with its image, threatened by force, yet undefeated. Go on, girl, move on, 
child, surrender to death and still be alive, mine for the second time by | 
grace, which now walks with me: Babylon, blind and pale, crumbles with 
its tower of stone and steel pushing irresistibly upward toward its down- | 
fall; and in front of us, behind the storm, through which we hasten pur- 


sued by horsemen, shot at by arrows, wading through sand, clinging to 
slopes, our faces burned; in front of us there lies in the distance a new 
land, rising out of the dusk, steaming in the silver of light, full of new 
persecution, full of new promise and full of new songs! 


























Two Books on Brecht 


By ERIC BENTLEY 


It is safe to assume that Mr. Willett knows as much about the work of 
Brecht as anyone else ever has, including Brecht himself, who hadn't a 
very good memory. The amount of research that has gone into The The- 
atre of Bertolt Brecht is prodigious, and happily the facts come to us 
filtered through a mind, not heaped-up by a research staff. If I say that the 
result is an illustrated catalogue, I should add that I like illustrated 
catalogues, and that this may well be the best such catalogue on the book 
market. The illustrations (to begin with) are mostly good in themselves 
and invariably relevant to the subject; the job of tracking them down 
must have been a formidable one, as Brecht left his traces in all manner 
of by-ways but seldom on the main highway. Brecht also cultivated his 
own brand of esotericism, so that, through the years, just finding his 
writings took more energy than reading them. Even in the years 1956-58, 
Mr. Willett could go on making “finds,” and, though I have been reading 
Brechtiana for nearly twenty years, I learn something new on many a 
page of this introduction for beginners. 


The book starts with a chronology and a concise analysis of the plays: 
forty stage and radio works, listed in the order of their writing and ac- 
companied in most cases by a photograph of the original production. 
Eight main aspects of Brecht’s theatre are then discussed: the subject 
matter, the language, theatrical influences, the music, theatrical practice, 
the theory, the politics, the English aspect... .: After this come techni- 
calities: notes, a bibliography ... lists of music, records, and films. 


All of which (I have been quoting the dust-cover) is done magisterially. 
Errors are (I believe) very few. Selectivity is exercised with a nice sense 
of proportion. And it is not condescension but merely familiarity with 
Brechtiana that makes me add that the prose is spare and straightfor- 
ward—no jargon, no oratory. 

Mr. Willett is even more unusual among writers on Brecht in his 
independence of judgment. He takes nothing on authority. He is un- 
influenced by zealots of this persuasion or that. And who should write 
about a fanatic if not a non-fanatic? Mr. Willett’s sensible tone has ob- 
vious advantages. Seldom if ever has Brecht been looked at with such a 
combination of approval and commonsense, interest and detachment. 
As a student handbook, The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht is brilliantly 

An essay review of John Willett’s, The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht, New 
Directions, 1959 and Martin Esslin’s, Brecht: His Life and Work, Doubleday & 


Co., 1960. 
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successful. One wishes that other important dramatists had been brought 
before us half so attractively. 

When, however, he presents himself not only as admirer and expositor 
but as critic and theorist, Mr. Willett is in trouble. When it’s a matter of 
showing the relation between Brecht and the dramatists and musicians of 
the Twenties, his mastery is so evident that one feels he knows every- 
thing, but there is a curious absence of perspective in his book, and 
reading him I got the same feeling I had when moving, years ago, in 
“Brecht circles’—that Brecht is the only artist who authentically exists, 
the others being of interest, when they are, only as influences on him. 
Would Mr. Willett seriously maintain that Brecht was a writer of Shake- 
spearean stature? Like other British commentators, he does drag Shake- 
speare in. But the judgments involved are nothing if not unclear. Nor is 
Brecht “placed,” even tentatively, in the tradition of German literature. 

If, as a historian, Mr. Willett succeeds only when he is the specialist 
covering a very short span of time, as a critic he succeeds only in the 
sincerity of his immediate impressions and the clarity of his summings-up. 
Here he is, trying to reach out further: 


Much of the interest of Brecht’s theatre lies in this combination of 
barely reconcilable features: lesson and entertainment, individualism and 
collective; scepticism and myth, the fake world and the real. They all tug 
us in different directions, and in every work the proportions of the mixture 
vary. There is a continual feeling of movement and life. Somehow they are 
held together. This is partly due to the consistently beautiful language in 
which they are written, partly to Brecht’s elaboration over the years of 
suitable theatrical methods which he was able to shuffle into an apparently 
coherent theory. But ultimately their force is due to a profound obstinacy, 
which allowed Brecht to weather all changes in political climate or artistic 
fashion and develop steadily along his own lines. This made him a much 
more elastic and indiarubbery writer than those who have to iron out all 
conflicts and present a consistent, unwrinkled face. ... 


Bland as the first of these sentences sounds, it either says nothing or says 
what is not true. What is irreconcilable about scepticism and myth? ‘They 
have been reconciled quite often—at least since Euripides and Aris- 
tophanes. Or about individualism and collectivism, reconciled in most of 
the great philosophies? Or of lesson and entertainment, whose recon- 
cilability in all literature was announced by Horace? Or the fake world 
and the real, whose reconciliation engaged Shakespeare and Cervantes? 
It may well be true, of course, that the interest of Brecht’s theatre lies in 
the combination of these features, but precisely where Mr. Willett finds 
novelty, a more critical eye will see tradition. The sentences that follow 
seem a vain beating of the air. ‘They all tug us in different directions’? 
Certainly: plays have tension. “In every work the proportions of the mix- 
ture vary’? And if they do? Is it suggested one can measure and enjoy 
that variation? “There is a continual feeling of movement and life’? And 
in other good plays there is not? “Somehow they are held together’? 
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Somehow? But is it not the job of criticism to say how? The following 
sentence speaks of “beautiful language,” and one might expect to learn 
from the chapter on this language what its beauty consists in, but no, the 
emphasis is on influences and “styles,” not on the particular life of the 
words as used by Brecht... . 

The passage I have quoted is no more vulnerable than a hundred 
others, but it neatly illustrates the two kinds of weakness that limit the 
utility of Mr. Willett’s book: an intellectual weakness and a weakness of 
the imagination. “Ultimately,” says Mr. Willett, the power of Brecht’s 
work “is due to a profound obstinacy which allowed Brecht to weather 
all changes in political climate or artistic fashion....” This sentence 
is intellectually weak because of an unfortunate change of subject: if 
one is appraising the work itself, one should not switch to the matter of 
origin or one could logically end up saying, ultimately Brecht owed every- 
thing to breast feeding. And surely it is a weakness in point of imagina- 
tion—political, psychological, and moral—to speak of Brecht’s political 
history as a weathering of changes in climate. In fact, Brecht chose the 
climate of East Germany—by going there. 

Of Mr. Willett’s treatment of politics it must be said that while he has 
to rely for his sources on the evasions of others he himself tries to be 
unevasive. He quotes Brecht on the death of Stalin: “The oppressed of 
five continents must have felt their hearts stop beating....” He dis- 
cusses Brecht’s letter to Ulbricht when the East Germans rose in revolt, 
June 17, 1953: “I feel it necessary at this moment to write to you and 
express my association with the SED....” He mentions Brecht’s having 
told a British journalist that George Orwell should have been extermi- 
nated. « 

But having duly deplored these utterances, Mr. Willett proceeds to dis- 
count them. Communists are fanatical, but anti-Comunists are also 
fanatical: one has only to cry “A plague on both your houses!”’ to achieve 
wisdom. Conceding that “no creative artist’s politics were ever less inde- 
pendent of his works,” Mr. Willett then treats Brecht’s works as if they 
were independent of politics or at least as if politics were just a matter 
of philosophy: one begs to differ from Brecht as one might beg to differ 
from Mr. A. J. Ayer. Hence what begins as an admirable tolerance ends 
as a failure to grasp what the works of Brecht are about. No one has 
described Brecht’s plays from the outside better than Mr. Willett. On the 
inside was a passionate experience into which he has not been able to 
enter. This was the experience of Communism. The key to it does not lie 
in textbooks of philosophy but in the history of the twentieth century and 
in the career of Brecht. 

When Brecht called for the extermination of Orwell he said something 
consistent both with Stalinist practice and with his own writings. Mr. 
Willett’s only comment, however, is: “Brecht obviously enjoyed shocking 
people.” 
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At another point, Mr. Willett endorses Brecht’s West German pub- 
lisher who wrote: 

I do not share...the view sometimes expressed that Brecht’s talents 
were injured by politics: I am much more inclined to see political dogma 
as providing the cure for the anarchy and cynical nihilism of his early 
plays. 


One concludes that it is good to believe in the extermination of Orwell if 
only one is thereby cured of cynical nihilism. 

In seeming to rescue Brecht from political enthusiasts, Mr. Willett 
understands him, on the whole, less well than the Comunists do. At least 
the latter can enter more readily into Brecht’s emotions, and can more 
readily acknowledge the image he had of himself. Looking backward, 
Brecht saw himself as the conscience of culture—in the tradition, say, 
of Voltaire and Zola. Looking forward, he saw himself as the poet of the 
one true philosophy, of a great new world civilization. He saw himself, 
that is, as moralist and prophet. ‘The Communists—or perhaps, rather, the 
Parisian fellow-travelers—think he was right. If one thinks he was wrong, 
one can scarcely pass over the failure as a miscalculation—or as an error 
irrelevant to Art. A comparison with Pasternak would clarify the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Willett’s book builds toward a final chapter, and I was in hopes 
that he would there tackle what is after all the final issue: the stature of 
Brecht as man, poet, playwright, moralist, and prophet. But where a 
climax is expected comes the sheerest bathos. ‘The subject of the last 
chapter is Mr. Willett’s hope that what is valuable in Brecht will influence 
British writers today. He is very generous in his assessment of what is not 
valuable and includes much that others of us would gladly “keep” (such 
as Brecht’s stage gimmicks)—if indeed an artst’s influence ever happened 
by this kind of sorting-out at all. Influence turns out to be another of the 
subjects which Mr. Willett has not sufficiently examined. “We should be 
able to assimilate [Brecht],” he writes, “as Lenz and Bichner assimilated 
Shakespeare.” The ambiguous invocation of Shakespeare has already 
been mentioned. And doesn’t Mr. Willett know that Lenz and Biichner 
misunderstood Shakespeare? ‘That by the way is nothing against them: 
in England, where Shakespeare was understood, he had a largely baneful 
influence. Is the influence of a major writer ever a thing to rejoice at? 
When Brecht started out, the stage was suffering from—lIbsen. 

The strength of Mr. Willett’s book lies in the exact way he gives the 
chronology and immediate background of Brecht’s works: the Brechtian 
theory and practice, he seems to be saying, grew from these circumstances 
and belongs to them. After which it is too late to persuade us in a final 
chapter that Brecht’s work has “a peculiar relevance to our country and 
our time” and that British writers should be busy trying to “recapture” 
his “explosive force.” Particularly since Mr. Willett does not use persua- 
sion but platitude and non-sequitur, as in the following: 
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What we want is writers who can bring out the best in our theatre in- 
stead of the worst; and here Brecht is a much more relevant example than 
is generally supposed. For he used English models...he illustrated his 


opinions by citing Auden... He worked ...on Shakespeare and Marlowe 
... he was an addict of the English and American detective story....  / 


i 
Here admiration bogs down in triviality and irrelevance. 

And thereby hangs a paradox. The real Brecht may in some ways be 
less admirable than his current commentators think. Nonetheless, the 
reality dwarfs their image of him. Despite Mr. Willett, Bertolt Brecht’s 
career was not a success story. It was a tragedy. But tragedy, as Aristotle 
said, has a certain magnitude. 


The Brecht Movement proceeds apace. All the master’s major works, 
and not a few of his minor ones, have been published in the United 
States, while Britain has contributed two admirable exegeses—Mr. Wil- 
lett’s book of a year ago and now Mr. Esslin’s Brecht: His Life and Work. 
One book complements the other: Mr. Willett has set forth the facts, and 
Mr. Esslin interprets them. 

More precisely: Mr. Esslin’s interpretation requires that he set forth 
the facts in a different way and that, in part, he set forth different facts. 
In the first section of the book, he has performed the difficult feat of 
piecing together the biography of a man who was adept at covering his 
traces. There are surprises in this story, particularly for Brecht’s more 
callow admirers. Still, the biography is only the starting point for a discus- 
sion. It is in discussing Brecht that Mr. Esslin calls our attention to the 
remarkable fact that, up to now, this author was never discussed. In 
Weimar, Germany he was attacked or championed (usually attacked). 
Abroad, he was News that kept spreading—from, say, Partisan Review 
(1940) to The New Yorker (1959). Some of us would have liked to open 
the discussion but before us lay the task of translating, expounding, and 
explaining. 

In more recent years, certain critics would have discussed Brecht but 
were prevented from doing so by their political commitment. Starting out 
with good intentions, the Communist critic Ernst Schumacher ends up 
simply measuring the distance between Brecht and the Party. Herbert 
Liithy feels he cannot afford to see merit in Brecht’s later work lest there 
be rejoicing in the Kremlin. In the light of such facts as these, it is 
surprising indeed to find in a resolute and informed opponent of Soviet 
Communism a warm admirer of the work, early and late, of Bertolt 
Brecht. Up to now, most non-Communist critics have seemed to say: “We 
are not swept away by anti-communist propaganda: we think Brecht may 
have been right.” Mr. Esslin says: “I think Brecht was wrong. But where 
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has rightness got poets A, B, and C? And who goes to a poet to share his 
rightness? It is the business of philosophers to be right. Art mirrors the 
conflicts of the age and of the artist. By that token, it mirrors not only 
the artist’s rightness but also his wrongness.” 

Brecht lived behind a mask of impersonality, even to the point of 
getting himself confused with the laws of the universe. “I’ve quarrelled 
with Erich Engel,” he once told me, “he’s been telling the actors that 
Mather Courage presents the truth as Brecht sees it. What bourgeois 
twaddle is this? My plays present the truth as it is!” Until Mr. Esslin’s 
book, writers had either taken Brecht at his own valuation or had mocked 
at the mask as if it were sheer hypocrisy. If there were two Brechts, only 
one was legitimate! Mr. Esslin, on the other hand, defines two Brechts, not 
in order to destroy one of them, but in order to suggest that the life of his 
work springs from tension between the two. And so the anti-Communist 
critic pays his respects even to Communism, for he thinks it played a not 
always negative role in the dialectic of Brecht’s development. This part 
of the argument (the whole book is an argument) is not wholly satisfying 
but, if there must be error, I am all for errors that are suggestive. 

This book about a Marxist is deeply influenced by Freud, which is one 
of several reasons why it will be dismissed by the Communists without a 
moment’s serious consideration. ‘The premise is an unusual one: Bertolt 
Brecht was a human being. The key concepts are: conscious and un- 
conscious. The leading idea is Freud’s notion that in human beings self- 
betrayal oozes from every pore. Writers, after all, are people who betray 
and tell. In doing so, they don’t have to “mention themselves.” They 
don’t have to “go in for psychology.” They betray themselves anyway— 
by their choice of themes, for instance, and even more by the attitude 
they take to these themes. Writers who angrily dismiss unconscious 
motivation, as Brecht did, give far more open signs of it than those who 
acknowledge it and are on guard against revealing its results. 

Mr. Esslin’s assumptions are open to criticism like any others, but it 
must be conceded that they have permitted him to make sense of much in 
Brecht’s work which hitherto has yielded little meaning. ‘They even 
permit him to explain the Communists’ nervousness about Brecht. How 
is it for example that audiences love Mother Courage when they aren't 
supposed to? Admire Galileo when they aren’t supposed to? After all, 
there is a sense in which the audience is always right, in which the im- 
pression given in the theatre is the truth the play imparts. If audiences 
feel this way, it is Brecht who has caused them to do so. Mr. Esslin con- 
vincingly concludes that Brecht identified himself with both protagonists 
to such an extent that he couldn’t—by tricks or added speeches, let alone 
by program notes—prevent the audience from doing likewise. Provi- 
dentially! For the plays take their life not only from such identifications 
but also from the author’s ambivalence. Mother Courage and Galileo are 
fascinating characters because of this ambivalence. ‘The author disap- 
proves of both of them as cowardly old reprobates. What he does not 
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seem to have realized is that his love for them both peeps through all the 
cracks. 

Now these “contradictions” have been the ruin of Brecht’s plays as 
Communist propaganda, and if the Communists have not directly said 
so, they have consistently expressed concern. And it is true that even in 
his most ardent efforts to be a Party propagandist, Brecht is apt to show 
traces of lurking sympathy for the “wrong” side. Of course, The Measures 
Taken defends the liquidation of nonconformist elements. At the same 
time, the chief emotion of the play—nowhere “defended,” nowhere made 
explicit—is sympathy for the victim. The victim is Brecht himself—and 
you, hypocrite lecteur. By all means Brecht the theorist steps in and 
forbids everyone including himself to feel sympathy—for well he knows 
that sympathy is what they do feel! The Brechtian theoretical apparatus 
—above all the theory of Alienation—is called into being to put out the 
fires which the Brechtian practice has lit. It doesn’t succeed. And why 
should the Party be interested? Should it not, more properly, complain 
that fire broke out in the first place? 

Two chapters on Communism lie at the center of Mr. Esslin’s book. 
Mr. Esslin knows Russian and is able to give us the first blow by blow 
account of Brecht’s relation with Soviet life and letters. But that is the 
least of it. Mr. Esslin is the first critic to use such materials, neither to 
slap Brecht’s face nor pat him on the back, but to find the clues by which 
his mind and art may be understood. In his deviations from Communist 
orthodoxy, for example, lies the very diagnostic of Brecht. Take, for 
instance, his “pacifism.” That is a merely political matter if we are saying 
that Brecht seems to be against war in general while a Communist is 
only against imperialist wars. But upon further scrutiny, Brecht’s stand 
against war in general proves to be far more than a political position. 
His feeling that the use of force debases the user was never really 
canceled out by the intellectual consent he gave to such propositions 
as that Soviet users of force are all heroes. Had he been a philosopher, 
he would, alas, have dealt in such propositions. But he was a poet, and 
what he felt dominates what he thought. 

And the feelings that ran towards peace were not just feelings of 
indignation. The profoundest section of Mr. Esslin’s book is about the 
role of passivity in Brecht’s life. Passivity has a negative character when it 
means simply a feeling of helplessness (before society or before nature). 
It has a positive character when it entails a Stoic (or Confucian?) quietness 
in the face of all the din; and of such is the “pacifism” of Brecht. The re- 
sult is that many characters who, by Marxist standards, are bad must be 
viewed as good—and are so viewed by Brecht’s audiences. According 
to the Marxist design of Mother Courage, the positive hero is dumb 
Kattrin, who sacrifices her life for the people (or at least the children), 
while her mother is the villain of the piece. Yet no one has ever come 
away from a performance with that design in mind, the reason being 
that Mother Courage’s passivity has not been presented as a negative 
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factor. This in turn means that we cannot rest content with the formula- 
tion: “Brecht differed from the Communists in remaining a pessimist.” 
Pessimism underlies the professional optimism of his politics, but, beyond 
politics, he had a positive stand of his own. As Mr. Esslin puts the 
matter: “the hopelessness of man’s lonely and senseless struggle is made 
bearable by its very acceptance at the hands of humble people who 
battle against the terrors of the universe in resignation and simplicity: 
Joan Dark, Simone Machard, Mother Courage, Schweik, Shen ‘Te, 
Grusha, they all redeem themselves by their courage in the face of over- 
whelming odds.” 

Brecht the Communist had the habit of going back to his plays and 
adding “revolutionary” features./In a revision made thirty years later, 
he offset the wickedly passive protagonist of Drums in the Night with at 
least the hint of another character who would do battle with the capital- 
ists. In a revision of Puntila that is now the only published version, he 
offset the pleasantly (i.e., positively) passive chauffeur by a real (i.e., com- 
munist-influenced) proletarian. What difference does it make? The new 
characters are still only on the periphery of the play. They are not really 
characters—only indications of virtuous intention. The characters created 
by Brecht are still Kragler and Matti, one a bad man, one a good, but both 
of the working class, and both passive. 

Brecht: His Life and Works has its flaws. The arrangement of the mate- 
rial under topics, rather than chronologically, entails going over the same 
ground several times: sometimes Mr. Esslin even forgets he has intro- 
duced a subject before and goes through the ritual of introduction all 
over again. I believe, too, that the engaging eagerness to which we owe 
the book occasionally leads Mr. Esslin into hasty judgments or at least 
into overstatements. Though it is proper, for example, to quote someone 
as stating that Brecht was “violently opposed to the whole apparatus of 
... concentration camps” in East Germany, it is wrong to leave the sub- 
ject there when it is known that Brecht sometimes praised that apparatus. 
Again: the first sentence of Mr. Esslin’s book is “Throughout his life 
Brecht loved to picture himself as a representative of tormented twen- 
tieth-century man... ,” yet through most of his life Brecht did not love to 
picture himself at all.... Trivial points, yet indicative that Mr. Esslin 
does a certain amount of critical free-wheeling. 

The plays as plays have still to be fully explored. But no one will be 
able to take from Mr. Esslin the distinction of having started the explora- 
tion. His book is the best thing that has yet been written about Brecht 
in any language. 
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Bertolt Brecht’s 7. B. 


By LEE BAXANDALL 


Bertolt Brecht’s Baden play for learning—Das Badener Lehrstiick 
vom Einverstiindnis—is so named for having been first performed at the 
Baden-Baden music festival in 1929, and because it falls among his early 
Marxist plays with an explicitly didactic function. Einversténdnis means 
agreement or acceptance. The piece was given at Baden-Baden accompa- 
nied by a score written by Hindemith, and in a shorter form than the 
version published in Brecht’s Stiicke. Hermann Scherchen conducted. 
‘The premier created a great scandal, marked especially by the exit of 
Gerhart Hauptmann in the middle of the Clown Scene. 

I believe that of Brecht’s plays this is the most unclear in conception 
and yet the most revelatory of the author’s personal conflicts in relation 
to his thought and politics. It also happens to contain one of the most 
viciously funny scenes ever written. I want to set forth in this essay some 
tentative ideas regarding the play. There can be no certainty regarding 
all aspects of its interpretation until more is known of Brecht’s life and 
thought during this period; yet it seems feasible to point out how such 
varied and powerful influences upon Brecht as Luther’s Bible, the first 
Atlantic flights, Buddha’s parables, and Marx are revealed within it. I 
shall attempt to view the work from several of these aspects. 

The play opens with a “Report on Flying” which is, in effect, Brecht’s 
paean of praise to the twentieth century. For the first time in all of 
history, nature’s brute forces are being overcome by men’s science and 
technology. “We have arisen.” Ours is a new Golden Age, Brecht implies 
when he refers to the twentieth-century’s “steel simplicity,” an allusion 
surely meant to remind us of Winckelmann’s opinion that the Golden 
Age of Greece possessed a “noble simplicity.” ‘The airplane symbolizes 
modern man’s rise to domination over nature; it serves the same function 
in Brecht’s preceding and first Lehrstiick, The Flight of the Lindberghs. 

Having characterized our age positively as one of conquest over the 
restraints of nature, Brecht turns to the negative aspects of contemporary 
culture. Technology has far outstripped morality, and a society possessing 
the science to destroy itself has little idea of how men must live together 
if they are to live in friendliness. This is a despair familiar to us ever 
since the First World War put an end to all unquestioning faith in the 
march of science. Brecht makes of it an allegory of four Flyers who had 
flown higher and higher, caught up in the excitement of progress so that 
they forgot who they were and what the purpose of their progress was, so 
that they crash and are near death when the play begins. The Flyers are 
confronted by Death in a vivid fashion; they suddenly show concern for 
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their manner of living, are instructed by spokesmen for a Universal 
Purpose in what is right, are examined as to their correctness, and then 
are received with praises into the Body of the Elect, their minds at peace 
and again purposeful, with all existential fears allayed by their acceptance 
of the Universal Purpose. 

The similarity to Christian morality plays of the fifteenth to seven- 
teenth centuries is unmistakable. The language alone would cause us to 
suspect this source. In place of a King, Everyman, or Mankind, we have as 
subject of the great struggle between Death and Salvation, four Flyers, 
which is understandable enough considering Brecht’s insistence that 
man’s fate is largely collective. The Flyers win Salvation in the traditional 
manner, by agreement in creed and deed. 

I would suggest that Brecht also wishes his Flyers to symbolize modern 
man in terms of a parallel to the biblical Job. Several passages seem to 
have too much in common with the Book of Job to be accidental. The 
probability is increased by Brecht’s confessed familiarity with the Bible. 
When he was once asked what was his favorite book, he replied, “You will 
laugh. The Bible.” Whether the parallel can be proven to be conscious 
or not, it is fascinating to compare the careers of Job and the Flyers. Job 
was a rich man brought low by impoverishment, bereavement and disease; 
the four Flyers have “flown high in the air and fallen to the earth.” Job 
was seized with dread at suffering and death, as are the Flyers when 
shown pictures of it. Both Job and the Flyers seek help first and then, 
when help is not forthcoming, they seek to understand their condition. 
Conventional explanations are rejected. Both Job and the Flyers accept 
ultimately a doctrine on faith which, they are told, accords with the 
Purpose of the universe. Neither is promised an end to suffering and 
death, but “only an attitude.” Nevertheless a reward follows: Job recovers 
his worldly estate, and the Flyers, apart from one who is too proud, are 
granted social recognition and usefulness. From both the Book of Job 
and the Baden Lehrstiick arises a cry of outrage at man’s condition; in 
both there is the search for an explanation, a way out. 

Job receives his answer from the Whirlwind only at the last of his 
Book, so that the answer plays very little part in the action. The Flyers, 
on the other hand, have hardly crashed when the Learned Chorus of 
Marxists appears by the wreckage to instruct them. By means of three 
Investigations, the Chorus talks the crowd (the audience) into agreeing 
that the Flyers’ sufferings should not be alleviated, since help never 
really helps anyway, not as society presently exists. So the Chorus ex- 
plains to Flyers and Crowd the means one uses to “give up” such things 
as poverty. The Flyers are examined then as to the correctness of their 
learning; one of their number, an inveterate individualist, is expelled 
and expropriated; the remaining men are congratulated and set to work 
at changing the world. This is Brecht’s way out of the terrible misery 
which must not be accepted. 
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We may well inquire as to the nature of this Learned Chorus which 
plays so important a role. As the espouser of a collectivist doctrine, we 
expect it to be a collective vehicle. But why “learned”? There comes to 
mind Schiller’s theory of a German populace which must not revolt but 
rather must become gelehrt. Did Brecht take from Schiller his idea of 
gelehrt, but as a means to achieve rather than avoid revolution? It ap- 
pears very likely. Both used choruses in a similar fashion: 


The Chorus is itself no individual but a general concept, but this con- 
cept is represented by a tangibly huge mass which impresses the senses with 
its substantiating presence. Ihe Chorus goes beyond the narrow circle of 
the action to enlarge upon past and future, on distant times and peoples, 
on the Human in General, thus extracting the great inferences of living 
and articulating the teachings of wisdom. 


Either Brecht or Schiller might have written this passage on his own 
work. It happens that the latter moralist did, in On the Use of the 
Chorus. 

The revolutionary purposes of the Learned Chorus’ teachings require 
no comment. Much more enigmatic and subjective is what Brecht has to 
say about methods a man must use to bring his life into line with his 
acceptance of social change. ‘This teaching is epitomized in the “Com- 
mentary” which is read to the Flyers, explaining how everything even- 
tually must be given up. Just as one’s life will pass away, they are told, so 
poverty will some day disappear; one should accustom oneself to giving 
things up, accepting the alterations of all things. Whether the results 
are good or bad for oneself is of no moment. One must, indeed, adopt an 
attitude of active relinquishment, so that one will be free to bring the 
new into being. One cannot be with the flux of things when one clings 
to things. One “overcomes” something, be it death or poverty or a storm, 
by agreeing to the conditions of its process. One’s ‘‘smallest size” is best 
for this. 

Such doctrines certainly partake of the ascetic renunciation taught 
by the Church Fathers, the Jesuits, the “Imitation of Christ,” etc. The 
psychological explanation perhaps is to be found in a line from the 
Book of Job, “He that riseth up hath no assurance of life.” But othe 
clements bespeak a Buddhist origin: as when the Speaker is made to seat 
himself among the fallen Flyers to teach, as Buddha had done; the 
parables involving a Thoughtful One (Buddha is the Enlightened One); 
and the essential agreement between Buddha and the Brecht of this 
play that misery originates in caring too much for the things of this world, 
and that wisdom begins in escape from the Wheel of Desire. But whethea 
Christian or Buddhist, the tenor of the “Commentary” is distinctly 
mystical. For the sake of a principle of unseen Cosmic Process, every- 
thing tangible, from possessions to ideas to life itself, is to be given 
up. Being basically a materialist, Brecht of course hopes to get a better 
world of tangibles in return. But the emphasis is too much on abnega- 
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tion, on “dying,” and too little on increased life. For this reason the 
play has been severely criticized by such Marxists as Ernst Schumacher, 
who blames Brecht’s zealotism on the difficulty he had in shedding 
his bourgeois upbringing. The play grows out of its author's personal 
conflicts rather than analytically observed social conflict, and therefore 
it remains a personal rather than a social statement, Schumacher says. 
I must agree as regards Brecht’s instruction on attaining “agreement,” 
although I feel that the opening sections state man’s condition quite 
forcefully and impersonally. 

One of those early sections deserves to be examined more closely; 
it is the Clown Scene. In an exaggerated ‘manner two small men are 
shown to take advantage of a third, Mr. Smith, much larger than 
themselves but dull, obtuse, too obliging. Smith is vaguely unhappy and 
pays no attention to the two men he is with, preferring to direct his gaze 
off into the sky. Meanwhile his afflictors “crawl into his ass,” that is, 
they sympathize with him over his minor pains while taking bold steps 
to incapacitate him. At last he lies quartered and helpless. “Unpleasant 
ideas” concerning his tormentors rise in his mind but he rejects them; 
he will not rebel, but only asks that such thoughts be put from him. The 
implication seems to be that Smith is the proletariat, vast in potential 
power but victimized again and again until it is helpless. 1 think also 
that Smith may be meant to suggest Job—not as mankind fallen, but 
as the example of a suicidal attitude toward reality. The Marxist point 
of view cannot, of course, accept Job’s behavior as noble and tragic, 
for the reason that Job turned his face to God while living men brought 
him to ruin. The Clown Scene presents this process of affliction at length, 
so that we may see what the Bible passes over in a few words. Mr. Smith 
seems to be the Brechtian idea of a Jobian attitude regarding afflic- 
tion. Even though Job is portrayed in the Bible as noble, and Smith 
is ignoble, Brecht appears to judge both cases of suffering as ignoble and 
ludicrous, because endured without comprehension of its causes. 

Brecht’s idea of how man must behave towards the real world is 
couched in words John Dewey might have used. It is an active, striving, 
relating process: 

When he is called for, he comes into being. 
If he is changed, then he exists. 

Whoever needs him, knows him, 

He who finds him useful magnifies him. 


The Book of Job rejects such difficult living, in language which I believe 
Brecht consciously echoed: 


What is man, that thou shouldst magnify him, 

And that thou shouldst set thy mind upon him, 
And that thou shouldst visit him every morning, 
And try him every moment? 
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During his exile years Brecht kept a motto over his work desk: “The 
truth is concrete.” One suspects he did not have it before his eyes when he 
wrote his Baden Lehrstiick. And yet, the play reveals perhaps better than 
any other the essential Brecht, man and method, which remained vital 
if better concealed in his later work. Das Badener Lehrstiick vom Ein- 
verstandnis is for this reason an important play. 














THE TDR PLAY SERIES 
Edited by Eric Bentley 


Baden Lehrstiick 


By BErRTOLT BRECHT 
Translated by Lee Baxandall 


CHARACTERS 
THE FLYER 
THE SPEAKER 
THE THREE MECHANICS 
THE LEARNED CHorus* 
THREE CLOWNS 
LEADER OF CHORUS 








On a podium which corresponds in its dimensions to the number 
of participants, THE LEARNED CHORUS stands in the background, The 
orchestra is located on the left; in the left foreground is a table at which 
are seated the conductor of the singers and musicians, THE CHORUS LEADER, 
and THE SPEAKER. The singers of THE FOUR WHO ARE FALLEN sil at a desk 
in the right foreground. For purposes of elucidating the scene, the 


wreckage of an airplane can lie on or near the podium. 


REPORT ON FLYING 


THE FOUR FLYERS report. 
In the era when mankind 
Began to know itself 
We have made airplanes 
Of wood, iron and glass 
And have flown through the air 
And with a rapidity double that 


* This Chorus has at times been described in English as the “skilled,” 


“trained, 


or “practiced” Chorus. I think “learned,” pronounced in two sylla- 


bles, is much closer to Brecht’s meaning. Brecht would often use such scholarly 
terms when referring to the teachings of the Marxist-Leninist classics. It was 
part of his fight to give Marx an authority for this age comparable to the au- 


thority once held by Aristotle. 


Copyright ©, 1960, by Lee Baxandall. 
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Of the hurricane. Indeed, 

Our motor was stronger 

Than a hundred horses, although 
Smaller than one horse. 





For thousands of years, all things fell downwards 


Except for the birds. 

We have found no drawing 
Even on the oldest stones 

Of any human being 

Who had flown through the air. 
But we have arisen. 


Late in the second millennium, as we count time 


Our steel simplicity 

Arose 

Showing what is possible, 
Without causing us to forget: the 
Not yet achieved. 


THE FALL 


LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS addresses 


Fly now no longer. 

You no longer need to go faster. 

The low earth 

Is now 

High enough for you. 

That you lie motionless 

Is enough. 

Not far ahead of us 

Not on your course 

But motionless, 

Tell us who you are. 
FALLEN REPLY. 


rHE 


FALLEN ONES. 


We took part in the work of our companions. 


Our airplanes grew better 
We flew higher and higher 
The ocean was overcome 
And the mountains made low. 
The fever had seized us, 

Of oil and city-building. 

We thought only of machines 
And, setting out to got faster 
In our efforts we forgot 

Our names and our features 
And, setting out to go faster 
Forgot the goal we set out for. 
But we ask you 

‘To come to us 

And give us some water 

And a pillow under the head 
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And to help us, for 
We do not want to die. 

tHE CHORUS turns to THE CROWD. 
Do you hear, four men 
Ask you to help them. 
They have 


Flown in the air q 
And fallen to the earth 

And do not want to die. 

Therefore they ask you 

To help them. 

Here we have 

A cup of water ( 

And a pillow. 

But you must tell us 
Whether we are to help them. ' 


rHE CROWD replies to THE CHORUS. | 
Yes. 

VHE CHORUS to THE CROWD. 
Have they helped you? 

rHE CROWD. 
No. 

THE SPEAKER turns lo THE CROWD. 
Over these bodies growing cold is inquired 
Whether it is the custom for man to help man. 


Ill. 
INVESTIGATIONS: DOES MAN HELP MAN? 


First Investigation 


+ 


‘ADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS steps forward. 
One of us has crossed the ocean 
And has found a new continent. 
Many, however, after him 
Have built up great cities there, 
With much hard work and intelligence. 
THE L 


ARNED CHORUS replies. 
Yes, and our bread was no cheaper. 
THE I 


ADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS. 
One of us has invented a machine 
Which turns a wheel by steam, and this | 
Was the mother of many machines. 
Many, however, must work them 
Day after day. 
THE I 


ARNED CHORUS replies. 
Yes, and our bread was no cheaper. 

THE LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS. 

Many of us have pondered 
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The movement of the earth round the sun, 
The inner life of man, the laws 
Of all things, the composition of air 
And the fish of the deep sea. 
And they have discovered great things. 

THE LEARNED CHORUS replies. 
Yes, and our bread was no cheaper. 
Instead 
The poverty has increased in our cities 
And for a long time nobody has known 
Just what a man is. 
For example, while you flew 
One just like you crawled the earth, 
And not like a man! 

THE LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS lurns lO THE CROWD. 
So. Does man help man? 

tHE CROWD replies. 
No. 


Second Investigation 
tHE LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS turns lO THE CROWD. 
Observe our pictures and then see 
If you can say that man helps man! 


Twenty photographs are shown which demonstrate how, in ow 
time, men are slaughtered by men. 


tHE CROWD shouts, 
Man does not help man! 


Third Investigation 
tHE LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS (urns lo THE CROWD. 
Observe our Clown Act, 
In which men help a man! 
Three circus clowns climb onto the podium. One, called MR. 
SMITH, ts a giant. They speak very loudly. 
First. ‘This is a very fine evening, Mr. Smith. 
sECOND. What’s that about the evening, Mr. Smith? 
sMITH. I don’t think it’s so fine. 
rirst. Won't you sit down, Mr. Smith? 
SECOND. Here’s a chair, Mr. Smith, now why don’t you answer us? 
First. Can’t you see—Mr. Smith wishes to observe the moon. 


SECOND. You, tell me, why do you always crawl into Mr. Smith’s ass? It 
annoys Mr. Smith. 


First. Because Mr. Smith is so strong, that’s why I crawl into Mr. Smith’s 
ass. 

SECOND. Me too. 

First. Ask Mr. Smith to sit down with us. 
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sMITH. This day does not please me. 
First. You must cheer up, Mr. Smith. 
sMiTH. I don’t think I can ever cheer up again. 
Pause. 
What color is my face? 
FIRST. Rosy, Mr. Smith, always rosy. 
sMiTH. You see, and I thought my face was ; pale. 


First. But that’s queer, you say, you think, your [ace is pale? Do you 
know that when I look at you now just so, then T must admit it, | 
think so too now, your face zs pale. 

seconb. If I were in your place I'd sit down, Mr. Smith, looking the 
way you do. 

sMirH. I do not wish to sit today. 

FIRST. Oh no no, don’t sit, on no account sit down, rather remain stand- 
ing. 

sMiru. And why do you think I should remain standing? 

FIRST (0 SECOND. He can’t sit down today, ‘cause if he does perhaps he 
can’t ever get up again. 

sMitH. My gosh! 

First. Do you hear, he already notices it himself. Mr. Smith would rather 
remain standing. 

sMitiu. Do you know, I almost believe my left foot hurts me a bit. 

First. Much? 

SMITH, in pain. What? 

First. Does it hurt you much? 

sMiri. Yes, already it hurts me much. 

SECOND. ‘That comes from standing. 

sMiru. You're right, do you think I should sit down? 

First. No, on no account, we must avoid that. 

seconpD. If your left foot hurts you, then there’s only one thing to be done 
—off with the left foot. 

rirst. And the quicker the better. 

sMiTH. Well, if you think so... 

SECOND. Of course. 

They saw off his left foot. 
sMITH. A cane, please. 
They give him a cane, 

First. Well, can you stand any better now, Mr. Smith? 

sMiTH. Yes, on the left. But you must give me back my foot, I wouldn't 
like to lose it. 

rirst. Please, if you have suspicions... 

SECOND. We can leave, you know... 

sMITH. No no, you must stay now, you know I can’t get around alone 

any more. 
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FIRST. Here is your foot. 
SMITH tucks the foot under his arm. 

SMITH. Now I’ve gone and dropped my cane. 

SECOND. Yes, but you’ve got your foot back again. 
Both roar with laughter. 

sMITH. Now I really can’t stand any longer. Because now naturally the 
other leg has begun to hurt too. 

rirsT. ‘There’s nothing easier to imagine. 

sMitTH. I don’t wish to trouble you more than is necessary, but without 
my cane I can scarcely get about. 

seconp. Rather than pick up the cane we can just as well saw off the 
other leg, which as you say hurts very much. 

sMITH. Yes, perhaps it will be better that way. 
They saw off the other leg. smiruit falls down. 

SMITH. Now I can’t stand up anymore. 

First. How horrible, and that’s just what we absolutely wanted to 
avoid—that you should sit down. 

smiru. What?! 

seconb. No longer can you stand up, Mr. Smith. 

sMITH. Don’t say that to me, it hurts. 

sECOND. What shouldn’t I say anymore? 

sMITH. That... 

seconb. That you can no longer stand up? 

sMirH. Can you not keep your mouth shut? 

sEcOND. No, Mr. Smith; but I can twist off your left ear, then you won't 
hear me say anymore that you can no longer stand up. 

SMITH. Yes, perhaps that is better. 
They twist off his left ear. 

sMirH, to the First. Now I can hear only you 
SECOND goes over to that side. 
My ear please! 
Becomes enraged. 
And my missing second leg too, please. This is no way for you to 
treat a sick man. Give me back at once those now useless limbs, they 
belong to me. 
They put the other leg under his arm, and lay the ear in his lap. 
Really, if it’s been your idea to play a little joke on me here, then 
you have just —now what’s wrong with my arm? 

secOND. What’s wrong is that you’re dragging around all this useless 
junk 

SMITH, softly, Ot course Couldn't you pe rhaps take it from me 

SECOND. But we could take off the entire arm, it would be much better 
that way. 

sMiTH. Yes, please do if you think so... 


SECOND. Certainly. 
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They saw off his left arm. 

sMiTH. Thank you, you take much too much trouble over me. 

First. There, Mr. Smith; there you have everything which belongs to 
you, and no one can take it away from you any longer. 
They lay all the amputated limbs in his lap. MR. sMITH observes 
them. 

sMiTH. Funny, but I have such unpleasant ideas in my head. 
To FIRST. 
I ask you to say something pleasant to me. 

rirst. Gladly, Mr. Smith; would you like to hear a story? ‘two men 
come out of a tavern. There they get into a terrible quarrel and 
plaster each other with horseapples. ‘The first hits the second with 
a horseapple in the mouth—whereupon the second says: All right, 
now I’m just going to leave it there until the police come. 
SECOND laughs; MR. SMITH doesn’t. 

sMiTH. That’s not a very fine story. Can’t you tell me something finer— 
I have, as I said, unpleasant ideas in my head. 

rirst. No; I am sorry, Mr. Smith, but except for this story 1 know of 
nothing more to say. 

SECOND. But we can saw off your head, if you have such stupid ideas in 
it. 

sMitH. Yes, please do; perhaps that will help. 
They saw off the top half of his head. 

FIRST. How’s that, Mr. Smith; does that ease the weight on your mind? 

sMiTH. Yes. I feel quite lightheaded now. Only, my head is freezing. 

SECOND. In that case you must put on your hat. 
Bellows. 
Put on your hat! 

smitH. But I can’t reach down. 

SECOND. Do you want your cane? 

sMiTH. Yes, please. 
He fishes for his hat. 
Now I’ve dropped my cane again, and I can’t get to my hat. I’m 
very, very cold. 

SECOND. How about if we twisted your head off entirely? 

sMITH. Well, I don’t know... 

FIRST. Oh yes youdo... 

sMitH. No, truly, I don’t know a thing anymore. 

SECOND. For that very reason. 
They twist off his head. smirH tumbles over backwards. 

sMITH. Wait! Will one of you just put your hand on my forehead? 

First. Where? 

sMITH. Will one of you just hold my hand? 

rirst. Where? 

sECOND. Is your mind lightened any now, Mr. Smith? 
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smMitH. No. What I mean is, I’m lying with a stone pressing into my back. 


sECOND. You know how it is, Mr. Smith; you can’t have everything. 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


Both roar with laughter. End of Clown Act. 
CROWD shouts. 
Man does not help man. 


LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS. 
Shall we tear up the pillow? 
CROWD. 
Yes. 
LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS. 
Shall we pour out the water? 
CROWD. 


Yes. 
IV. 


fHE REFUSAL OF HELP 


LEARNED CHORUS. 

Thus they shall not be helped. 

We tear up the pillow, we 

Pour out the water. 

THE SPEAKER now tears up the pillow and pours out the water. 
crown reads for itself. 

No doubt you have seen 

Help in many a place 

Of many kinds, begotten by the condition 

Of not yet to be renounced 

Power. 

Nevertheless, we advise you to confront 

Grim reality more grimly 

And with the condition 

Which begot your demand 

To give up the demand. ‘Therefore, 

Not to count upon help: 

To refuse to give help, power is needed 

‘Yo obtain help, power 1s also needed. 

So long as power rules, help can be refused 

If power no longer rules, help is no longer needed. 

Therefore you are not to demand help, but do away with power. 

Help and power are two sides of a whole 

And the whole must be changed. 


Vv. 


THE CONSULTATION 
FALLEN FLYER. 
Comrades, we 
Are going to die. 
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THE THREE FALLEN MECHANICS. 
We know that we are going to die, but 
Do you know it? 
‘Then listen: 
You will certainly die. 


Your life will be taken from you | 
Your achievement will be erased 
You will die for yourself | 
Without any regarding it. 
You will surely die | 
And so also must we. | 
Vi. 
OBSERVING THE DEAD 
" 
PHE SPEAKER. 
Observe the dead! 4 
Ten photographs are shown of the dead, very large, then THE | 
SPEAKER Says: ‘‘Second observing of the dead,” and the photo- 
graphs are again shown, | r 
After the observing of the dead, THE FALLEN ONES begin lo cry oul. 
We cannot die! | nM 
Vil. 
THE READING OF THE COMMENTARY 
PHE LEARNED CHORUS turns tO THE FALLEN ONES. 
We cannot help you. 
Only advice 
Only an attitude 
Can we give you. 
Die, but learn 
Learn, but learn rightly. 
THE FALLEN ONES. 
We have not much time 
We can no longer learn much. 
THE LEARNED CHORUS. | 
You have little time 
You have time enough 
For that which is right is easy. 
From THE LEARNED CHORUS Steps THE SPEAKER with a book. He | 
joins THE FALLEN ONES, sits and reads from the Commentary. 
THE SPEAKER. 1. He who takes a thing will hold fast to it. And he | 
from whom a thing is taken will also hold fast to it. And from ‘ 
him who holds fast to a thing, something is taken. | , 


Whoever among us dies, what does he give up? He does not 
give up merely his bed and board! Whoever among us dies, | 
knows also that I give up whatever there is, more than I have , 
I give away. Whoever among us dies, gives up the road which 
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he knows and also the one which he does not know. The riches 
which he has and which he does not have. Poverty itself. His 
own hand. 

Now how is he to raise a stone who has not trained for it? 
How is he to raise a great stone? How is he, untrained in giving 
things up, to give up his bed—or to give up all that he has and 
does not have? The road which he knows and also the one 
which he does not know? The riches which he has and which 
he does not have? Poverty itself? His own hand? 

2. When the Thoughtful One got into a great storm, he 
was sitting in a large vessel and took up much space. The first 
thing he did was to alight from his vessel, secondly he took 
off his coat, thirdly he lay down upon the earth. Thus he over 
came the storm in his smallest size. 

1 HE FALLEN ONES make inquiry of THE SPEAKER. 

‘That is how he weathered the storm? 

THE SPEAKER. 

In his smallest size he weathered the storm. 
tHE FALLEN ONES. 
In his smallest size he weathered the storm. 

IIE SPEAKER. 3. To give a man courage to die, the Vhoughtful One 
intervened to ask that he give up all his goods. When he had 
given up everything, only his life remained. Give up more, said 
the Thoughtful One. 

4. When the Thoughtful One overcame the storm, he over- 
came it because he knew the storm, and agreed with the storm. 
Therefore, if you want to overcome dying, you will overcome 
it when you know what dying is, and agree with dying. But 
whoever desires to be in agreement, that one will hold to 
poverty. He does not hold onto things! Things can be taken, 
and then there is no agreement. Nor does he hold onto life. 
Life will be taken, and then there is no agreement. Nor does 
he hold onto ideas, ideas can also be taken, and then also there 
is ho agreement, 


VIII. 
THE EXAMINATION 


ic 
THE LEARNED CHORUS examines THE FALLEN ONES in view of 
THE CROWD. 
THE LEARNED CHORUS. How high have you flown? 
THE THREE FALLEN MECHANICS. We have flown tremendously high. 
THE LEARNED CHORUS. How high have you flown? 
THE FALLEN MECHANICS. We have flown as high as 13,000 feet. 
tHE LEARNED CHORUS. How high have you flown? 
ME FALLEN MECHANICS. We have flown fairly high 
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THE LEARNED CHORUS. How high have you flown? 

THE FALLEN MECHANICS. We have risen a little above the earth. 

THE LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS turns {0 THE CROWD. They have 
risen a little above the earth. 

THE FALLEN FLYER. I have flown tremendously high. 

THE LEARNED CHoRUs. And he has flown tremendously high. 


9 


VHE LEARNED CHORUS. Were you praised? 

tHE FALLEN MECHANICS. We were not praised cnough. 

tHE LEARNED CHORUS. Were you praised? 

THE FALLEN MECHANICS. We were praised. 

THE LEARNED CHORUS. Were you praised? 

THE FALLEN MECHANICS. We were praised enough. 

THE LEARNED CHORUS. Were you praised? 

1HE FALLEN MECHANICS. We were tremendously praised. 

tHE LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS 10 THE CROWD. They were tre- 
mendously praised. 

I'HE FALLEN FLYER. I was not praised enough. 

THE LEARNED CHORUS. And he was not praised enough. 


8. 


THE LEARNED CHORUS. Who are you? 

THE FALLEN MECHANICS. We are the ones who flew over the ocean. 
THE LEARNED CHORUS. Who are you? 

THE FALLEN MECHANICS. We are some of you. 

THE LEARNED CHORUS. Who are you? 

lHE FALLEN MECHANICS. We are nobody. 

HE, LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS lo THE CROWb. They are nobody. 
THE FALLEN FLYER. I am Charles Nungesser. 

rHE LEARNED CHoRUuS. And he is Charles Nungesser. 


4. 


THE LEARNED CHORUS. Who waits for you? 

THE FALLEN MECHANICS. Many people across the ocean wait for us. 
THE LEARNED CHORUS. Who waits for you? 

THE FALLEN MECHANICS. Our father and our mother wait for us. 
THE LEARNED CHORUS. Who waits for you? 

tHE FALLEN MECHANICS. Nobody waits for us. 


rHE LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS 10 THE CROWD. Nobody waits for 
them. . 
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THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


J. 

LEARNED CHORUS. Who dies then, when you die? 
FALLEN MECHANICS. Those who were too much praised. 
LEARNED CHORUS. Who dies then, when you die? 
FALLEN MECHANICS. Those who rose a little above the earth. 
LEARNED CHORUS. Who dies then, when you die? 
FALLEN MECHANICS. Those for whom nobody waits. 
LEARNED CHORUS. Who dies then, when you die? 
FALLEN MECHANICS. Nobody. 
LEARNED CHORUS. 

Now you know: 

Nobody 

Dies, when you die. 

Now you have achieved 

Your smallest size. 
FALLEN FLYER. 

But I, with my flying, 

Have achieved my greatest size. 

Higher than I have flown, 

Nobody has flown. 

I was not enough praised, I 

Cannot be praised enough 

I have flown for nothing and nobody. 

I have flown for flying’s sake. 

Nobody waits for me, I 

Do not fly toward you, I 

Fly away from you, I 

Shall never die. 


IX. 


PRAISE AND EXPROPRIATION 


LEARNED CHORUS. 
Yes, but now 
Show us what you have achieved. 
For only 
That which is achieved is real. 
So give us now the motor 
Wings and undercarriage, all 
That enabled you to fly and 
Was made by some of us. 
Give it up! 
FALLEN FLYER. 
I'll not give it up. 
What is 
Phe airplane without the flyer? 
LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS. 
Take it! 
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The airplane is carried off to the other corner of the podium 
by THE FALLEN ONES. 


tHE LEARNED CHORUS, during the Expropriation, praises THE FALLEN 


ONES. 

\rise, flyers, you have changed the laws of the earth. 
For thousands of years, all things fell downwards 
Except for the birds. 

We have found no drawing 

Even on the oldest stones 

Of any human being 

Who had flown through the air. 

But you have arisen 

Late in the second Millennium, as we count time. 


PHE THREE FALLEN MECHANICS point suddenly at THE FALLEN FLYER. 


Look here, what is this! 


THE LEADER 10 THE LEARNED CHORUS, quickly. 


Sing “Beyond Recognition.” 


PrHE LEARNED CHORUS, encircling THE FALLEN FLYER. 


Beyond recognition 

Are now his features 
Begot by him and us, for 
A man who used us 
And whom we needed: 
Such was he. 


THE LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS, 


This man 
Possessor of a public task 
Even if usurped 
Took from us what he could use, 
And refused us what we needed. 
Therefore his features 
Faded with his task: 
He had but one! 
FOUR from ‘THE LEARNED CHORUS discuss him. 
First. If he existed... 
SECOND. He existed. 
First. What was he? 
SECOND. He was nobody. 
rHirD. If he was someone... 
FOURTH. He was nobody. 
THIRD. How did he become recognized? 
FOURTH. By being employed. 
FOUR. 
When he is called for, he comes into being. 
If he is changed, then he exists. 
Whoever needs him, knows him. 
He who finds him useful magnifies him. 
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THE SECOND. But still he is nobody. 


THE LEARNED CHORUS, together with THE CROWD. 
What lies here, without a task 
Is no longer any human thing. 
Die now, you human-no-longer! 
THE FALLEN FLYER. 
I cannot die. 
THE FALLEN MECHANICS. 
O human being, you have fallen from the flux. 
O human being, you have not been in the flux. 
You are too great, you are too rich. 
You are too much of yourself alone. 
Therefore you cannot die. 
THE LEARNED CHORUS. 
However 
He who cannot die 
Also dies. 
He who cannot swim 
Also swims. 


X. 


THE EXPULSION 
THE LEARNED CHORUS. 
One of us 
In features, form and thought 
Just like us 
Must leave us, for 
He has been branded overnight 
And his breath has stunk since morning. 
His form falls apart, his features 
Once familiar, are already unknown. 
Man, speak with us, we await 
Your voice in the accustomed place. Speak! 
He does not speak. His voice 
Comes not. Be not alarmed, man, but 
Now you must depart. Leave quickly! 
Do not look about, go 
Away from us. 
The Singer of THE FALLEN FLYER leaves the podium. 


XI. 


THE AGREEMENT 


THE LEARNED CHORUS addresses THE THREE FALLEN MECHANICS. 
But you, you who agree to the flux of things 
Do not sink back into nothingness. 
Do not dissolve like salt in water, rather 
Arise 
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Dying your death 
As you have worked at your work 
Altering what is altering. 
And thus, although dying, 
Be not governed by death. 
Instead undertake for us the task 
Of building our airplane. 
Begin! 
So you may fly for us 
To the place where we can use you | 
And at the necessary time. 
For we ask you | 
To march with us and with us 
To change not only | 
One law of the earth, but 
The fundamental law. | 
Agreeing that all will be changed 
The world and mankind | 
Above all, the disorder 
Of human classes while there are two kinds of men, 
Exploiters and the unknowing. 
THE FALLEN MECHANICS. | 
We agree to the change. 
THE LEARNED CHORUS. 
And we ask you 
To change our motor and improve it 
Also to increase its safety and speed 
Also to not forget your goal in setting out to go faster. 
THE FALLEN MECHANICS. 
We will improve the motors, their safety and speed. 
THE LEARNED CHORUS. 
Give them up! 
THE LEADER OF THE CHORUS. 
Forward march! 
THE LEARNED CHORUS. 
If you have improved the world, | 
Then improve the world you have improved. 
Give it up! 
THE LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS. 
Forward march! | 
THE LEARNED CHORUS. 
If, improving the world, you have perfected truth, | 
Then perfect the truth you have perfected. 
Give it up! 
THE LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS. 
Forward march! 
THE LEARNED CHORUS. 
If, perfecting truth, you have changed mankind, 
Then change the mankind you have changed. 
Give it up! 
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THE LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS. 


Forward march! 


ME LEARNED CHORUS. 


Changing the world, change yourselves! 
Give yourselves up! 


THE LEADER OF THE LEARNED CHORUS. 


Forward march! 
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From On The Theatre 


By VSEVOLOD MEYERHOLD 


THE NATURALISTIC THEATRE AND ‘THE THEATRE OF MOOD 


The Moscow Art Theatre has two visages: the Naturalistic Theatre 
and the Theatre of Mood. The naturalism of the Moscow Art Theatre is 
a naturalism borrowed from the Meiningen players. Accuracy in re 
producing nature is its basic principle. On the stage everything has to be 
as real as possible—the ceilings, the stucco cornices, the stones, the wall- 
paper, the little stove doors, the ventilation holes, and so on. 

On stage cascades a real waterfall and real rain falls. A little chapel is 
constructed of real wood, and a house is faced with fine plywood, its 
double frames stuffed with cotton. The windows covered with frost. All 
corners of the stage are clearly visible. The fireplaces, tables, and shelves 
are filled with a great quantity of small objects visible only with bin- 
oculars, which will engage the attention of the curious spectator for the 
entire act. The noise of the round moon creeping along its wire disturbs 
the audience. Through the window a real ship can be seen in a fiord. 
Not only rooms are built on stage, but even several stories with real 
staircases and oaken doors. The stage is cluttered and confusing. There 
are footlights and many borders. The canvas which represents the sky 
is hung in a semicircle. In plays calling for a country estate, the floor is 
covered with papier-maché dirt. In a word, an effort is made to achieve 
what Jan Steen attempted in his paintings, namely, to fuse what is painted 
with what is real. As with Jan Steen, the artist in the Naturalistic 
Theatre works in close collaboration with the carpenter, the property 
man, and the sculptor. 

When performing historical plays, the Naturalistic Theatre conforms to 
the rule that the stage must be transformed into an exhibit of authentic 
museum pieces, or at least of exact copies made after period paintings or 
from photographs. The stage director and designer try to reproduce as 
exactly as possible the year, month, and day of the play’s action, and find 
it insufficient, for example, that the play takes place simply “in the age of 
powder.” Elaborate hedges, fantastic fountains, overgrown meandering 
paths, rose gardens, clipped chestnut and myrtle trees, crinolines and 
capricious coiffures—all these do not satisfy the naturalistic directors. 
They find it necessary to reproduce exactly the kind of sleeves worn in 
Louis XV’s times, or to speculate how the coiffures during the reign 
of Louis XVI differed from those worn under Louis XV. Such directors do 
not want to stylize a period, but rather follow a fashion journal of the 
year, month, and day on which the action occurs. 
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Thus, the Naturalistic Theatre devised the method of copying a his- 
torical style. Such a method, naturally, does not observe the rhythmic 
architectonics of a play such as Julius Caesar, for example, with its plastic 
conflict between two opposing powers. And not one of the directors 
realized that a synthesis of ‘“caesarism’” could never be achieved with 
a kaleidoscope of realistic scenes and an imitation of historical costumes. 

The actors’ make-up is overly realistic—real faces as we see them in real 
life, an exact copy. The Naturalistic ‘Theatre considers the face the 
actor’s main expressive tool and consequently overlooks all other means 
of expression. The Naturalistic Theatre does not know the advantages ol 
plasticity and does not compel its actors to train their bodies. The 
schools connected with the Naturalistic ‘Theatre do not realize that 
physical sport should be a basic training, especially for plays such as 
Antigone and Julius Caesar, plays which because of their music belong to 
another kind of theatre. 

Many excellently made-up faces remain in one’s mind, but no postures 
or rhythmic movements. During a performance of Antigone the director 
somehow unconsciously arranged his actors to resemble frescoes and vase 
paintings, but he was not able to synthesize or stylize what he had seen in 
actual relics; he could only photograph. On the stage before us we could 
see a series of groupings, like a row of hill tops, but realistic gestures and 
movements, like ravines, disturbed the internal rhythm of the reproduc- 
tion. 

The actor in the Naturalistic Theatre is extremely nimble at transform- 
ing himself, but his methods do not originate from plastic action but 
from make-up and an onomatopoeic imitation of various accents, dialects, 
and voices. Instead of developing his esthetic sense to exclude all coarse- 
ness, the actor’s task is to lose his self-consciousness. A photographic sense 
of recording daily trivia is instilled in the actor. 

According to Gogol, the character Khlestakov “had nothing particu- 
larly distinctive,” and yet Khlestakov is very clear-cut. In the interpre- 
tation of images sharpness of outline is not at all necessary for clarity. 

“A sketch by a great artist is often more alive than the finished painting. 
Wax figures, although a perfect imitation of nature, do not arouse esthetic 
feelings. They cannot be considered works of art because they contribute 
nothing to the imagination of the spectator.” 

The Naturalistic Theatre teaches the actor a crystal-clear, explicit mode 
of expression, never conscious underacting, or the play of allusions. And 
therefore, the Naturalistic ‘Theatre smacks of overacting. Hints and 
insinuations are unknown in this kind of theatre. But even in this great 
period of naturalism some actors tried to bring moments of a new kind of 
acting to the stage as, for example, Vera Kommissarzhevskaia in her 
tarantella dance in A Doll’s House. 

The Naturalistic Theatre denies that the spectator has the ability 
to finish a painting in his imagination, or to dream as he does when 
listening to music. And yet the spectator possesses such an ability. In the 
first act of Iartsev’s play At the Monastery the interior of a monastery 
was shown and the curfew bells were heard. No window was shown on 
stage, but from the sound of the bells the playgoer imagined a courtyard 
covered with piles of bluish snow, fir trees as in the paintings by Nesterov, 
little paths leading from cell to cell, and the golden cupolas of a church. 
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One spectator imagined such a picture, the second another, and the 
third still another. Mystery had taken hold of the playgoer, transporting 
him into the world of dreams. In the second act the director had a win- 
dow showing the courtyard of the monastery but not those cells, those 
heaps of snow, nor the color of the cupolas. And the spectator was dis- 
enchanted and even enraged, for Mystery had disappeared and dreams 
were abused. 

The Naturalistic Theatre consistently and consciously banished from 
the stage the power of Mystery. During the first performance of The 
Seagull, in the first act, one could not see how the actors made their exit 
from the stage. Running across some boards, they disappeared into a 
black cloth thicket, into somewhere (at that time the designer still 
worked without the collaboration of the carpenter); but when The 
Seagull was given again in a new version, all the stage was clearly 
visible: a little summerhouse with real cupolas and real columns, and a 
ravine into which the actors made their exit seen by all. During The 
Seagull’s first performance, in the third act, a window was at the side 
of the stage, and no landscape could be seen; when the actors entered 
wearing galoshes, shaking their hats, shawls and kerchiefs, they con- 
veyed the spirit of autumn, of freezing rain, puddles in the yard and 
boards squelching in the mud. When the play was restudied on a tech- 
nically perfected stage, the window faced the audience and showed a 
landscape. Your imagination was lulled, and you did not imagine 
anything more than what the actors said about the weather outside. And 
the departure with horses and bells (the end of the third act in the first 
version) was only felt on the stage, yet was clearly pictured by the 
»pectator’s imagination; but according to the plan of the later per- 
jormances, the audience had to see the horses with bells as well as the 
terrace from which the characters departed. 

“A work of art can function only through the imagination. Therefore 
a work of art must constantly arouse the imagination,” not just arouse, 
but “activate.” To arouse the imagination “is a necessary condition of 
an esthetic phenomenon, and also a basic law of the fine arts. It therefore 
follows that an artistic work must not supply everything to our senses 
but only enough to direct our imagination onto the right path, leaving 
the last word to our imagination.’ 

“It may be better not to say everything; the spectator himself will do 
the rest and as a result the illusion will sometimes seem even greater, 
but to say too much is like pushing and smashing a statue consisting of 
many little pieces, or like removing the light from a magic lantern.’”* 

Somewhere Voltaire said: “Le secret d’etre ennuyeux, c’est tout dire.” 

When the spectator’s imagination is not lulled to sleep but stimulated, 
then art becomes subtle. Why could the medieval plays be performed 
without any scenery? Because of the lively imagination of the audience. 

The Naturalistic Theatre not only denies the playgoer the ability to 
dream, but even the ability to understand intelligent conversation on 
stage. All the scenes in Ibsen’s plays are submitted to a tedious analysis 
which transforms the work of the Norwegian dramatist into something 
boring, dragging, and doctrinaire. Especially in the performance of 
Ibsen plays the method of the naturalistic stage director is clearly demon- 
strated. The play is divided into a series of scenes, and each separate 
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part is minutely analyzed. This painstaking analysis is applied to the 
tiniest scenes of the drama. From these various, thoroughly-digested 
parts the whole is glued together again. This piecing together of the 
whole from its parts is called the art of the director, but I think the 
analytical work of the naturalist-director, this pasting together of the 
poet’s, the actor’s, the musician’s, the painter’s, or even the director's 
work, will never result in a unified whole. 

The famous critic of the eighteenth century, Alexander Pope, in his 
didactic Essay on Criticism (1711), enumerating the reasons which pre- 
vent critics from giving sound judgment, among other reasons points out 
their habit of examining parts of a work when the critics’ first duty should 
be to look from the point of view of the author at work as a whole. 

The same could be said for the stage director. The naturalistic director, 
profoundly analyzing each separate part of a work, does not see the 
picture as a whole and, fascinated by his filigree work—the trimming 
of some scenes which present excellent material for his creative imagina- 
tion with some pearls of “characterization” —destroys the balance, the 
harmony of the whole. 

Timing is very important on the stage. If some scene which the 
author wanted short is drawn out, then the weight of the next scene, 
which the author considered very important, is lessened. Having to look 
for a long time at something which should be forgotten, the spectator 
is already tired when the important scene opens. Such a distortion of the 
harmony of the whole appeared in the interpretation of the Art Theatre’s 
director in the third act of The Cherry Orchard. The author makes 
Ranevsky’s premonition of the threatening storm (the sale of the cherry 
orchard) the leitmotiv of the act. All the others around him live stupidly 
—they are dancing to the monotonous rattle of a Jewish orchestra, and 
as in a nightmare, whirl around in a tedious dance without amusement, 
or fervor, or grace, or even lust, not knowing that the earth on which they 
are dancing will be sold from under their feet. Only Ranevsky foresees 
Evil, expects it, and for a moment stops the turning wheel, that night- 
marish dance of the puppets in their booth, as he lectures to the crowd 
on crime—how it is better not to be a “do gooder,” for crimes may lead 
to holiness, whereas mediocrity leads nowhere. The act is divided into 
two parts: Ranevsky’s forebodings of the imminent Disaster (the fateful 
beginning of Chekhov’s new mystic dramas), and the show booth of 
puppets (recently Chekhov had Charlotte dance among the “residents” 
in the favorite costume of the puppet theatre—the black dress coat and 
checkered trousers). Speaking in musical terms this act is like a movement 
of a symphony with a sorrowful melody vacillating from piano to forte 
(Ranevsky’s mood), and a dissonant accompaniment—the monotonous 
strumming of the provincial orchestra and the dance of the living 
corpses. And so the scene with the tricks is only another discord in the 
melody of the tedious dance. That is to say, this scene must fuse with 
the dance, only to separate a minute later, and again to join with the 
dancing which should continuously serve as a background.° 

The director of the Art Theatre showed how the harmony of this 
act can be destroyed. He created a scene with many details which pro- 
ceeded slowly and laboriously. For a long time the spectator concentrated 
his attention on this scene and lost the leitmotiv of the act. And when the 
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act had finished, only the melody of the background remained and the 
leitmotiv had disappeared. 

In Chekhov's Cherry Orchard, as in the plays of Maeterlinck, an un- 
seen hero exists on stage whose presence is felt whenever the curtain 
drops. When the curtain closed on the Moscow Art Theatre’s performance 
of The Cherry Orchard the presence of such a protagonist was not felt. 
Only types were remembered. To Chekhov the characters of The Cherry 
Orchard were a means to an end and not a reality. But in the Moscow 
Art Theatre the characters became real and the lyrical-mystic aspect of 
The Cherry Orchard was lost. ; 

If in the Chekhov plays the particulars distracted the director from the 
whole because the impressionistically-drawn figures of Chekhov lent 
themselves well to precise characterization, so in the plays by Ibsen the 
director had to explain to the public what seemed incomprehensible 
to him. 

The. performances of Ibsen plays above all aimed to enliven the 
“boring” dialogue with something—with eating a meal, arranging a 
room, introducing scenes of packing, moving about furniture, and so 
forth. In Hedda Gabler, in the scene between Tesman and Aunt Julia 
they ate breakfast together. I remember well how awkwardly the actor 
playing ‘Tesman ate, but I hardly heard the thesis of the play. 

In the Ibsen plays, apart from showing definite “patterns” of Nor- 
wegian life, the director emphasized every passage of dialogue which 
he considered difficult. The essence of Ibsen’s Pillars of Society, for 
example, was drowned in the analytical work spent on less important 
scenes. And the playgoer who knew the play well from reading, saw in 
this performance a new play which he did not understand. The director 
made many minor scenes as important as the major ones, but the sum 
total of these secondary scenes did not convey the essence of the entire 
play. The emphasis on one particular moment catches audience attention 
and the rest of the act is lost in fog. 

The fear of not showing everything, the fear of Mystery, transforms 
the theatre into a mere illustration to an author’s words. “I hear the 
dog barking again,” says one of the actors, and immediately the dog’s 
bark is heard. ‘The spectator is made aware of a departure with the sound 
of bells and horses’ hoofs on a wooden bridge across a river. The falling 
of rain is heard on a tin roof, as well as birds, frogs, and crickets. 

Let me relate a conversation between Chekhov and some actors. When 
A. P. Chekhov came for the second time to a rehearsal of The Seagull at 
the Moscow Art Theatre (September 11, 1898), one of the actors told 
him how frogs were going to croak, flies to buzz, and dogs to bark. 


“Why all this?” asked Chekhov in a dissatisfied tone of voice. 

“It’s real,’ answered the actor. 

“It’s real,” repeated Chekhov laughing, and after a little pause said: 
“The stage is art. Kramskoi has a genre painting with wonderfully painted 
faces. How would it be if the nose were cut out from one of the faces and 
a real nose inserted? The nose will be ‘real’ but the painting is spoiled.” 


One of the actors told Chekhoy proudly that at the end of the third 
act of The Seagull the director was planning to bring all the house- 
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hold servants onto the stage including a woman with a crying child. 
Anton Pavlovich said: “That's not necessary. It’s the same as if you were 
playing the piano pianissimo and suddenly the lid of the piano were to 
fall down.” “It often happens in life that a pianissimo is suddenly inter- 
rupted by a completely unexpected forte,” one of the actors tried to 
object. “Yes,” said A. P., “but the stage requires a certain convention: 
you have no fourth wall. Besides that, the stage is art, the stage reflects 
the quintessence of life and nothing superfluous should be introduced.” 
It is clear from this conversation what Chekhov himself thought about 
the Naturalistic Theatre. This theatre wanted a fourth wall and only 
absurdities resulted. The Naturalistic Theatre resembled a factory: 
everything on stage had to be “as in life” and transformed into a shop of 
museum pieces. 

Stanislavsky felt that the theatrical sky could be made real to the 
public, and the entire administration worried about how to raise the roof 
of the theatre. And no one noticed that instead of repairing the stage 
the foundation of the Naturalistic Theatre was being demolished. For 
no one believed that the wind blowing the garlands in the first scene of 
Julius Caesar was not the stagehand, especially as the costumes of the 
actors were not blowing. In the second act of The Cherry Orchard the 
actors walked in “real” ravines, over “real” bridges, near a “real” chapel, 
and in the sky hung two great lumps covered with blue cloth the likes of 
which had never been seen in any sky. The hills on a battlefield (in Julins 
Caesar) were built so as to diminish gradually toward the horizon, but 
why did the actors not diminish in size when moving in the same direc- 
tion as the hills? 


‘The stage sets in use today show landscapes of great depth but do 
not show the human figure in perspective to these landscapes. And yet this 
theatre pretends to reproduce nature accurately! Actors moving ten or even 
twenty meters back from the footlights are just as large and distinct as 
when standing directly at the footlights. According to the laws of per- 
spective in painting, the further an actor moves upstage, if he has to 
be shown in his true size with the surrounding trees, houses, mountains, 
the smaller he should become, sometimes only a silhouette, sometimes even 
more indistinct.® 


‘The trees used in the Naturalistic Theatre seem crude, unnatural, and 
much more artificial in their three dimensions than painted, two-dimen- 
sional trees. These are some of the absurd practices followed by the 
Naturalistic Theatre in its attempt to imitate nature. The fundamental 
aim of this theatre is to find rationality in any subject, to photograph, 
to illustrate with decorative painting the text of a dramatic work, and 
to copy a historical style. 

Naturalism introduced a more complex staging technique in the 
Russian theatre, yet it is the Theatre of Chekhov, the second style of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, which demonstrated the power of mood; without 
this mood, or atmosphere, the theatre of the Meiningers would have 
perished long ago. But the development of the Naturalistic Theatre was 
not aided by this new mood originating from Chekhov's plays. The 
performance of The Seagull in the Alexandrinky Theatre did not dispel 
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the author’s mood, yet the secret was not to be found in the chirping of 
crickets, the barking of dogs, or in realistic doors. When The Seagull 
was performed in the Ermitazh building of the Moscow Art Theatre, the 
machinery was not working perfectly, and technique did not yet extend 
its feelers into all corners of the theatre. 

The secret of Chekhov’s mood lies in the rhythm of his language. This 
rhythm was felt by the actors of the Art Theatre during the rehearsals 
of the first Chekhoy play, was felt because of the actors’ love for Chekhov. 

The Moscow Art Theatre would never have achieved its second style 
without the rhythmicality of Chekhov's words; the theatre of mood be- 
came its real character and was not a mask borrowed from the Meiningen 
players. 

That the Art Theatre could under one roof shelter the Naturalistic 
Theatre and the Theatre of Mood was due, I am convinced, to A, P. 
Chekhov who personally attended the rehearsals of his plays and with the 
charm of his personality and with frequent conversations influenced the 
actors, their tastes, and their ideas about the problem of art. 

This new kind of theatre was created chiefly by a group of actors 
known as “Chekhovian actors.” They performed all the Chekhov plays 
and can be considered the originators of the Chekhovian rhythmic dic- 
tion. Whenever I remember the active part taken by these actors in 
creating The Seagull’s characters and mood, I understand why I be- 
lieve so strongly that the actor is the most important element on a stage. 
Neither the sets, nor the crickets, nor the horses’ hoofs on the boards 
could create mood, but only the extraordinary musicality of the per- 
formers who understood the rhythm of Chekhov’s poetry and could veil 
his work in lunar mist. 

In the first two productions (The Seagull and Uncle Vanya) the 
actors were perfectly free and the harmony was not disrupted. But later, 
the naturalist-director made the ensembles more important and lost the 
key to a Chekhov performance. Once the ensembles became important, 
the work of the actors became passive; but instead of encouraging the 
lyricism of this new key, the naturalistic director created atmosphere with 
external devices such as darkness, sounds, accessories, and characters, and 
soon lost his sense of direction because he did not realize how Chekhov 
changed from subtle realism to mystic lyricism, 

Once the Moscow Art Theatre had decided how to produce Chekhov 
plays, it applied the same pattern to other authors. Ibsen and Maeter- 
linck were performed “in the manner of Chekhoy.” 

I have already written about Ibsen in the Moscow Art Theatre. 
Maeterlinck was not approached by way of Chekhov’s lyricism, but 
rationally. The actors in Les Aveugles were treated as characters, and 
Death appeared as a tulle cloud. Everything was very complicated, as 
was generally the case in the Naturalistic Theatre, and not at all sym- 
bolic, as was Maeterlinck. . 

The Art Theatre could have extricated itself from the impasse in 
which it found itself by using Chekhov's lyrical talent, but instead it 
used more and more elaborate tricks, and finally even lost the key to 
performing its very own author, just as the Germans had lost the key 
to performing Hauptmann who besides his realistic plays had written 
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dramas (Schluck und Jau and Und Pippa Tanzt) which demanded an. 
entirely different approach. 


THE FIRST EXPERIMENTS OF THE CONVENTIONAL THEATRE 

The Theatre Studio, heeding the advice of Maeterlinck and Bruisov, 
was the first theatre to experiment with a conventional, stylized tech- 
nique. And as the Studio with its production of Maeterlinck’s tragedy, 
La Mort de Tintagiles, came very close to realizing the ideals of the 
Stylized Theatre, it seems to me not out of place to describe the method 
of work employed by the directors, actors, and painters on this play, 
and to recount the experiences gained. 

In the theatre there always exists a discord between the creative 
artists who collectively present their work to the public. Author, director, 
actor, designer, musician, and property man are never ideally united 
in a collectively-creative work. For that reason I do not feel that Wagner's 
synthesis of art is possible. Both the painter and the musician are 
handicapped, the former in a decorative theatre where he is only able 
to paint scenery for the stage at night instead of for a painting exhibit 
in daylight, and the latter because his music always plays a subservient 
role in the dramatic theatre. 

Already at the beginning of our work on La Mort de Tintagiles the 
question of creative differences worried me. If the designer or the 
musician were not able to fit into the total scheme—with each one trying 
to pull in his direction—then it seemed to me that at least the author, 
director, and actor should work closely together. But these three, who 
form the foundation of any theatre, could join their efforts only under 
the conditions existing in the Theatre Studio during the rehearsals of 
La Mort de Tintagiles. 

Following the usual practice of “talking” about the play (preceded, of 
course, by the director being acquainted with everything written about 
the play), the director and actor then read some poetry by Maeterlinck, 
fragments from those of his plays which had scenes similar in mood to 
La Mort de Tintagiles. This was done so as not to make the play into an 
exercise. Each actor in turn read some verses or excerpts. This work was 
for the actor what a sketch is for the painter, or an exercise for the 
musician. 

Such exercises polished technique; a painter can begin a picture only 
after technique has been mastered. Not only the director but all those 
listening made suggestions. This work was aimed at finding how the 
author “sounded” best. When in this collective work an author's text 
begins to “sound,” then the audience will proceed to analyze the means 
which convey the style of a given author. 

But before giving an insight into our new ideas I want to point out 
two methods of directing a play which in different ways establish the 
relationship between the actor and the director: one system restrains the 
creative freedom of both the actor and the spectator, and the other lib- 
erates both actor and spectator permitting the latter to use his imagina- 
tion actively rather than merely to contemplate. These two systems are 
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best understood if the four fundamentals of the theatre—the author, 
director, actor, and spectator—are graphically represented as follows: 

1) A triangle with the apex representing the director, and the bases 
the author and the actor. The playgoer sees the work of the 
author and actor through the work of the director. (Graphically 
the “spectator” is at the top of the triangle.) This is one kind 
of theatre—the “triangular theatre.” 


SPECTATOR 


\ 


f 





AUTHOR X “—— — XxX ACTOR 


2) A straight, horizontal line where the four fundamentals of the 
theatre are represented from left to right: author, director, actor, 
spectator. ‘This is the other kind of theatre—the “straight 
theatre.” The actor freely reveals his soul to the spectator after 
having incorporated the work of the director, just as the director 
had incorporated the work of the author. 


ae — po <_ 
x x > XxX 
AUTHOR DIRECTOR ACTOR SPECTATOR 


In the “triangular theatre” the director, after having discussed his plan 
in great detail, will rehearse until his conception is simply reproduced, 
until he hears and sees the play as he had heard and seen it by himself. 
A symphony orchestra is an example of this “triangular theatre” and 
the conductor is like the stage director. However, the theatre, archi- 
tecturally speaking, does not permit the director to use a conductor's 
stand, and therefore the difference between the methods of a director and 
a conductor is obvious. 

Yes, but it so happens that a symphony orchestra can play without a 
conductor. Nikisch,’ for example, performs with an orchestra which he 
has conducted for many years with hardly a change in its personnel. Some 
music the orchestra performs year after year. Could not the orchestra 
bring to life Nikisch’s conception without his being on the conductor's 
stand? Yes, this could happen, yet the audience would nevertheless hear 
the music as interpreted by Nikisch. But there is another question— 
would the music be played exactly the same as if Nikisch had conducted? 
The performance would have been less good, but we still would have 
heard Nikisch’s interpretation of the piece. 

I think a symphony orchestra without a conductor is possible; but 
it is not possible to draw a parallel between an orchestra without a 
conductor and a theatre in which the actors perform on stage completely 
without a director. A symphony orchestra without a conductor is pos- 
sible, but without rehearsals the audience will not be moved, and an 
orchestra can only convey the interpretation of this or that conductor. 
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The actor’s work must do more than acquaint the audience with a 
director's conception. An actor can inspire an audience only if he trans- 
forms himself into the author and director. 

The main virtue of a player in a symphony orchestra is to possess a 
virtuoso technique and to follow accurately the dictates of a conductor. 
Like a symphony orchestra, the “triangular theatre” must admit actors 
with a less individualistic virtuoso technique. 

In the “straight theatre” the director takes the part of the author, 
and makes the actor see his work (author and director are one). After 
incorporating the author’s work by way of the director, the actor comes 
face to face with the spectator (author and director at the actor’s back), 
and acts freely while enjoying the give and take between the two main 
elements of a theatre—the player and the playgoer. ‘The director alone 
must set the tone and style of a performance so that the “straight theatre” 
may not become chaotic,* and yet the acting will remain free and un- 
restrained. 

The director reveals his plan in talking about the play. The play is 
colored by the director’s point of view. Captivating the actors with his 
love for the play, the director infuses them with the spirit of the author. 
But after his explanations all artists have complete independence. Then 
the director again calls them together to unify the different parts. He 
does not want an exact recreation of his conception, which existed solely 
to give unity to the whole, but waits for the moment when he can hide 
in the wings letting the actor either “burn his ship” (if the actor is at 
odds with the director or with the author, especially when the actor does 
not belong to the “new School”), or act freely in an almost improvisa- 
tional manner, of course keeping to the text, but revealing the play to 
the audience through the prism of the actor’s technique which has as- 
similated both the author’s and the director’s concepts. Theatre is acting. 

In the works of Maeterlinck, in his poetry and plays, his introduction 
to the latest edition, and his little book, The Treasury of the Humble, 
where he speaks of the static theatre, we see clearly that the author did 
not want to bring horror onto the stage, did not want to annoy the 
spectator with historical wailing, or make the public recoil in terror. 
Quite the contrary—he wanted to instill in the spectator a trembling 
but wise contemplation of the inevitable, to make the spectator weep 
and suffer but simultaneously move him and bring him to a state of 
peace and felicity. The basic task which the author sets himself is “to 
alleviate our sorrows by sowing hope long extinct.” Human life with 
all its passions begins to flow again when the playgoer leaves the theatre, 
but these passions no longer seem vain; life continues with its joys and 
sorrows, with its obligations, all of which now assume a greater meaning: 
either we find a way out of the darkness, or learn to endure life without 
bitterness. Maeterlinck’s art is healthy and vivifying. He causes us to 
contemplate the greatness of Destiny, and his theatre becomes a temple. 
Not long ago Pastore praised Maeterlinck’s mysticism as the last refuge 
for religious Belgians who did not want to bow to the temporal might 
of the church yet wanted to retain an independent belief in another 
world. The solution to religious questions can be found in such a theatre. 
And once Maeterlinck’s work is regarded as a mystery not painted in 
gloomy colors, then his plays become an indefatigable call for life. 
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I think our predecessors when performing Maeterlinck made a mis- 
take in frightening the spectator without revealing the inevitability of 
fate. “At the basis of my dramas,” wrote Maeterlinck, “is the idea of a 
Christian God together with the idea of ancient fate.” The author 
perceives people’s words and tears as a dull rumble, as if in a deep, 
bottomless well. He sees people from a great distance, and they seem to 
him weakly shimmering sparks. And he wants to overhear words of meek- 
ness, hope, compassion, and fear, and show the might of that Destiny 
which controls our fates. 

We tried in our performances of Maeterlinck to awaken in the spec- 
tator the same feelings Maeterlinck tried to arouse. Maeterlinck’s plays 
are mysteries either of hardly perceptible harmony of voices, of quiet 
tears, of restrained sighs and tremors of hope (as in La Mort de Tin- 
tagiles), or of ecstasy calling for universal religious belief, for dancing 
to the sounds of pipe and organ, for a Bacchanalia of the great working 
of a Miracle (as in the second act of Beatrice). Maeterlinck’s dramas are 
“above all a revelation and a purification of the soul. His dramas are of 
spirits singing mezza voce of suffering, love, beauty, and death.” Artless- 
ness leading from earth to the world of dreams. Harmony arousing 
quiet. Or ecstatic joy. These are the spiritual feelings which we brought 
to Maeterlinck’s theatre in our rehearsal studio. 

What Muther" wrote about Perugino, one of the most charming of 
the fifteenth-century painters, we likewise wished to say about Maeter- 
linck: “The contemplative, lyrical nature of his subjects, the quiet 
grandeur and archaic solemnity of his paintings” can “exist solely in a 
composition in which the harmony is not marred by one disturbing 
movement, or one sharp contradiction.” 

After taking into consideration Maeterlinck’s writings and my work 
with the actors in the rehearsal studio, I intuitively reached the following 
conclusions: 


I. Concerning diction: 


1. Needed is a cold minting of words, absolutely free from any 
vibration (tremolo) or weeping. Complete absence of tension 
or gloom. 

2. The sound must always have support, and the words must 
fall like drops in a deep well; the clear impact of the drops is 
heard without the vibration of the sound in space. No indis- 
tinctness in the sound, no words with howling endings as 
when reading “decadent” verses. 

3. A mystic tremor is more forceful than the old-style tempera- 
ment which was always uncontrolled, externally coarse (swing- 
ing of arms, beating of breast and thighs). The inner thrill of 
the mystic tremor is reflected in the eyes, on the lips, in sounds, 
in the pronunciation of words; an outer calm during volcanic 
experiences. And all without tension, lightly. 

4. Spiritual emotions, all their tragedy, are indissolubly con- 
nected with form which in turn is inseparable from content, 
just as content dictates a particular, and no other, form in 

Maeterlinck.” 

Never fast patter which is permissible only in neurasthenic 
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kinds of plays, in those which have a row of dots. Epic calm 
does not exclude a tragic experience. Tragic experiences are 
always majestic. 
6. Tragedy with a smile. 
I fully understood these intuitive ideas only after reading the words of 
Savonarola: 


Do not think that Mary at the death of her son cried out, walked the 
streets tearing her hair and acting like a mad woman. She came for 
her son with meekness and great humility. She undoubtedly cried tears, but 
from her external appearance she seemed not sad, but simultaneously sad 
and joyful. At the descent from the Cross she was both sad and joyful, 
absorbed in the secret of the great blessedness of God. 


To create an impression on the audience, the actor of the old school 
shouted, wept, groaned, and beat his chest with his fists. But the new 
actor must express tragedy like the sad, yet joyful, Mary: externally calm, 
almost cold, without shouts and weeping, without tremulous sounds, yet 
still profound. 


II. Concerning plastic ideas: 


1. Richard Wagner with his orchestra provided inner tension; 
the music sung by the singers seemed insufficiently powerful 
to convey the inner experiences of his heroes. Wagner called 
on his orchestra for help, feeling that only an orchestra 
could reveal Mystery to the audience. In “Drama,” likewise, 
the word is not sufficiently strong to bring out the inner 
meaning. Pronunciation, even good pronunciation, does not 
mean speaking. It is necessary to seek new ways of expressing 
the inexpressible, and to reveal what is concealed. 

As Wagner makes his orchestra speak about the spiritual experiences 
of his heroes, so I make plastic movements express inner feelings. 

Plastic gestures are not new. Salvini in Othello or Hamlet always used 
plastic movements. ‘True, this was also plastic art, but I am not talking 
about that kind of plasticity. Salvini’s gestures closely corresponded to 
the words and their pronunciation. I mean that plasticity which exists 
aside from words. 

What does plasticity aside from words mean? 

Two men are holding a conversation about the weather, about art, 
or about apartments. A third bystander observing them, if he is more 
or less sensitive, can decide quite accurately who these two men are— 
friends, enemies, or lovers—from their conversation about subjects 
which do not reveal their personal relationships. From the way these two 
conversing men move their hands, take certain poses, lower their eyes, 
an observer can decipher their relationship, because in talking about 
the weather or art these two men use gestures which do not necessarily 
explain their words. And from these movements which are not related 
to the words, an observer can decide whether friends, enemies, or lovers 
are conversing. 

A director builds a bridge from the spectator to the actor. Following the 
dictates of the author, and introducing onto the stage friends, enemies, 
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or lovers, the director with movements and postures must present a 
certain image which will aid the spectator not only to hear the words, 
but to guess the inner, concealed feelings. And if the director, absorbed 
in the author’s theme, hears the inner music, then he will propose to the 
actors plastic movements which will enable the spectator to hear this 
inner music. 

Gestures, postures, glances, and silences depict the truthful relation- 
ship among people. Words do not tell the whole story. A pattern of 
movement is needed on the stage which will force the spectator into the 
position of being a keen observer, just as the third observer of the two 
talking figures was able to divine their internal thoughts. Words are for 
hearing, movement for seeing. In this manner the spectator’s imagination 
is aroused by two sensations—the visual and auditory. The difference 
between the old and the new theatre is that in the latter movement 
and words are subordinate each to its own rhythm. It does not necessarily 
follow that movement must never correspond to words. Some phrases 
need to be illustrated by movement, but this must be as natural as the 
the logical stresses in poetry. 

2. Maeterlinck’s pictures have an archaic quality, as in icons. 
Arkel, as from a painting by Ambrogio Borgonione. Gothic 
arches. Wooden statues shining like rose wood. And the 
actors symmetrically arranged to express holiness, as in a 
Perugino painting. 
“Women, effeminate boys, and languid, gentle old men can best express 
sweet dreaminess”; this was Perugino’s aim. And does it not also express 
Maeterlinck? 

The New Theatre changed the absurd ornateness of the naturalistic 
theatres into a structural plan based on rhythmic, linear movement and 
musical harmony of colors. 

An iconographic style was used in the sets (since we had not yet abol- 
ished scenery altogether). And just as plastic movements were used to 
bring out inner feelings, so scenery was painted which would not detract 
from these movements. The spectator’s concentration had to be focused 
on motion; for that reason La Mort de Tintagiles used only one back- 
drop. This tragedy was rehearsed against a background of simple canvas 
and made a very strong impression because the pattern of the gestures 
stood out clearly. The play would have been lost had the actors per- 
formed in scenery with space and air. Therefore, a decorated panel. 
But after some experiments with painted panels (as in Beatrice, Hedda 
Gabler), it seemed that they were as unsuitable as the old type of 
scenery which had blurred movement. In Giotto’s paintings nothing 
marred the smoothness of his lines because he did not adhere to a 
naturalistic, but rather to a decorative, point of view. But the theatre 
must not turn toward a “decorative” style (unless treated as in the 
Japanese theatre). 

A decorated panel, like a symphony, has a special function; and if 
figures are necessary then they should be cardboard puppets, not wax, 
wood, or cloth. For a painted flat has only two dimensions and demands 
figures of two dimensions. 

The human body and the accessories surrounding it—tables, chairs, 
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beds, and dressers—are all three-dimensional, and therefore a theatre 
where the actor is the most important factor must be based on the plastic 
arts and not on painting. A plastic statuesqueness should be fundamental 
to acting. 

This was the result of the first cycle of experiments in the New Theatre. 
The historically-inevitable circle was completed; experiments in stylized 
staging had raised new ideas concerning the decorative arts in the 
dramatic theatre. 

By rejecting a decorative style, the New Theatre did not negate the 
new stylized staging nor Maeterlinck’s iconographic notions. But the 
means of expression were architectural rather than painted. All the 
concepts of a stylized performance were kept inviolate in La Mort de 
Tintagiles, Hedda Gabler, Soeur Beatrice, and The Eternal Fairy Tale," 
but the painter was employed without hir lering the actors or the ob- 
jects. 

Translated by Nora BEESON 


NOTES 

' Schopenhauer. 

* Schopenhauer. 

* Schopenhauer. 

‘Leo Tolstoy, “On Shakespeare and on Drama.” 

° Such passing, jarring notes which jut out from the background of the act's 
leitmotiv can be found in the stationmaster’s reading poetry, in the scene 
of Epikhodov’s broken billiard cue, and ‘Trofimov’s fall on the stairs. And 
look how closely Chekhov interweaves the two melodies—the leitmotiv and 
the accompanying background: 

ANIA (disturbed): Just now some man in the kitchen said that the 
cherry orchard was sold today. 

LUIBOV ANDREEVNA: Sold to whom? 

ANIA: He didn’t say to whom, but left. (She dances with Trofimov.) 

° Georg Fuchs, Die Schaubiihne der Zukunft, p- 28. 

* Arthur Nikisch, 1855-1922, for many years the conductor of the Gewandhaus 
orchestra in Leipzig. 

* Alexander Blok (in Pereval, 1907) feared that the actors of such a theatre 
“might burn the ship of the play,” but [ think differences of opinion occur 
only when free interpretation is permitted. The danger is removed when the 
director gives good explanations to the actor, and the latter in turn has really 
understood his director. 

*’ The “triangular theatre” needs actors without individuality but with virtu- 
osity. In the “straight theatre” the individual acting talent is very important, 
and so a new school is needed. A new school is not one in which new tech 
niques are taught, but one which arises only when a new, free theatre is 
born. 

The “straight theatre” grows but once from a school, a single school, just as 
from each seed grows only one plant. And just as for the next plant a new seed 
has to be sown, so a new theatre must grow each time from a new school. The 
“triangular theatre” tolerates many schools, but the task of these schools is 
to fill vacant positions with a group of candidates who have been trained to 
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imitate the great actors of the established theatres. I am convinced that 
especially these schools are to be blamed for the lack of real talent on our 
stages. 

” Annibal Pastore, “Moris Materlink,” Vestn. inostr. literat., Sept., 1903. 

“ Richard Muther, 1860-1909, German art historian. 

Practice raised a question the answer to which I will not take upon myself, 
but I only want to propose one: should an actor at first expose the inner 
content of a role, show bursts of temperament, and only then clothe his 
experience with this or that form? Or vice versa? At first we adhered to this 
method: not to show temperamental outbursts until we had mastered the 
form. I think this is right. But you will justly complain that form then en- 
chains temperament. No, this is not so. The old, naturalistic actors, our 
teachers, said: if you don’t want to ruin the role for yourself, begin to read it, 
not out loud, but to yourself, and only when the part begins to sound in your 
heart, then speak it aloud. To approach a realistic role by silently reading the 
text, and a nonrealistic part by first mastering the rhythm of the language and 
movement—that is the only true method. 

‘8 Vechnaia skazka by Przybyszewski. 
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Please send me the following albums from Riverside’s Spoken 


Word Series: 


Jean Paul Sartre’s NO EXIT starring Betty Field 
RLP 7004/5 (2 records) $10.00. 


Sean O’Casey’s PICTURES IN THE HALLWAY-B’way cast 
RLP 7006/7 (2 records) 
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Are there any other plays you would like to see produced on 
records? 


RIVERSIDE RECORDS 235 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 











Books and Theatre: 1959-60 


The list of books printed on the following pages is impressive testimony 
to the fact that the year 1959-60 was another important one for the publi- 
cation of books on the drama and theatre. More and more publishers are 
going into this field and a number of new and exciting paperback series 
were inaugurated or are about to be at the time of this writing. Grove 
Press continues to bring out the important continental avant-garde plays; 
the Penguin Play series is now making the new plays from England 
available to American readers in inexpensive editions; Hill and Wang 
continues to expand its all important Dramabooks list. ‘The past year also 
marked the beginning of the American Educational Theatre Association's 
Rare Book Project under the general editorship of Barnard Hewitt. The 
first book in this series, The Renaissance Stage, published by the Uni- 
versity of Miami Press indicates that this series will be increasingly more 
valuable. The large number of books on the Oriental Theatre is evidence 
of our increasing awareness of this long neglected field and also makes ap- 
parent the relationship that exists between the new playwrights of 
Europe and the Chinese and Japanese classical theatres. It has been a yea1 
for theatre biography, several good books on Greek tragedy, and the first 
full-length studies of Brecht. But without any doubt the most significant 
achievement of the past year was the publication of the University of 
Chicago Press’s The Complete Greek Tragedies. Again, it has been a dif- 
ficult task for the editors of ‘TDR to select the most important books from 
each of the three categories listed below, but we would call your attention 
to the following books which we feel have a particular significance and 
should belong in every theatre library. 


DRAMATIC THEORY AND CRITICISM 


The Tradition of the New by Harold Rosenberg. Horizon Press, 285 
pp., $4.95. A collection of Rosenberg’s essays on the arts and society. Of 
particular significance is the essay entitled “Character Change and the 
Drama.” 

The Writer in Extremis by Walter H. Sokel. Stanford University Press, 
251 pp., $5.00. The first thorough book on Expressionism in twentieth- 
century German literature. The discussions of the origins of expressionism 
in the theatre and the plays of Wedekind, Toller, and Kaiser are particu- 
larly illuminating. 

A Study of Sophocle an Drama by Gordon Kirkwood. Cornell University 
Press, 304 pp., $5.00. The best of the many new books published recently 
on the Greek drama. A book in which good style is not sacrificed to sound 
and careful scholarship. The section on the structural patterns in Sopho- 
clean drama is an important contribution to the scholarship and criticism 
of Greek drama. 

Modern German Drama by H. F. Garten. Oxford University Press, 272 
pp., $6.00. A much needed history of the modern German drama. The 
coverage is comprehensive and the photographs good. The only regret is 
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that Professor Garten did not devote more space to critical analysis of the 
individual plays. 


PLAYS AND PLAY COLLECTIONS 


The Complete Greek Tragedies edited by David Grene and Rich- 
mond Lattimore. The University of Chicago Fress, Four Volumes, 2088 
pp-, $20.00. 

A great accomplishment in publishing history. Although there are 
bound to be some exceptions, the translations of Lattimore and Arrow- 
smith have a level of brilliance that will make them the standard of our 
century. Our readers are referred to Robert Brustein’s review article of 
the collection in the Spring, 1960 issue of TDR. 

Chekhov Plays translated with an introduction by Elisaveta Fen. Pen- 
guin classics, 453 pp., $1.25. 

‘The volume contains Ivanov, The Cherry Orchard, The Seagull, Uncle 
Vania, Three Sisters, The Bear, The Proposal, A Jubilee, and an excellent 
introduction. The translations are the best so far. ‘Their only shortcoming 
for American readers is an over-abundance of Britishisms. 

The Classic Theatre, Volume III; Six Spanish Plays, edited by Eric 
Bentley. Doubleday Anchor Books, 507 pp., $1.45. 

The volume includes Fernando de Rojas’ Celestina, Lope de Vega’s 
Fuente Ovejuna, ‘Tirso de Molina’s The Trickster of Seville, Calderon de 
la Barca’s Life Is a Dream and Love After Death, and Miguel de Cer- 
vantes’ The Siege of Numantia. The translations are uniformly good, and 
again Mr. Bentley is to be thanked for making the great plays of our 
theatre’s past available in an inexpensive and widely distributed edition. 


"THEATRE History AND THEORY 


J. M. Synge: 1871-1909 by David H. Greene and Edward M. Stephens. 
Macmillan, 231 pp., $6.95. 

A much needed biography based on the unpublished Synge papers. 
The book fills in many of the gaps concerning Synge’s early life and 
describes his relationship with the other great figures of the Irish literary 
renaissance. 

The Renaissance Stage edited by Barnard Hewitt. University of Miami 
Press, 256 pp., $5.50. 

‘The first of the “Books of the Theatre Series” published by the Rare 
Books Project of the American Educationa! Theatre Association. ‘The 
volume includes translations from the work cf Serlio, Sabbattini, and 
Furttenbach. In addition to the texts, the volume includes over 100 illus- 
trations. 

Changeable Scenery by Richard Southern. Hill and Wang, 411 pp., 
$10.00. 

The definitive history of the origin and development of Changeable 
Scenery in the British theatre. Besides being a valuable addition to 
theatre history, it should do much to open up our modern stages. 

Revolution in the Theatre by George Fuchs (translated by Constance 
Connor Kuhn). Cornell University Press, 220 pp., $4.75. 

A long needed translation of Fuchs’ book on the Munich Artists’ 
Theatre. At times the translation is wooden, but the importance of the 
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book to our knowledge of the New ‘Theatre Movement more than com- 
pensates. 


‘THEATRE ON RECORDS 


NO EXIT by Jean-Paul Sartre. Riverside Modern Voice Series (RLP 
7004/5) (Translated and adapted by Paul Bowles; produced and directed 
for records by Barrett Clark.) 

Cast: Betty Field (Estelle), Douglas Watson (Cradeau), Nancy Wickwire 
(Inez). 

A beautiful performance of what is probably Sartre’s best play. The re- 
cording is a good example of how effective plays on records can be. Miss 
Field and Miss Wickwire are very good. Mr. Watson is not. One wished 
that the anonymous actor playing the bell-boy had taken the Cradeau 
role. A definite must for all theatre-record libraries. 

PICTURES IN THE HALLWAY by Sean O’Casey. Riverside Modern 

Voice Series (RLP 7006/7) (Adapted by Paul Shyre; directed by Stuart 
Vaughn.) 
Cast: Staats Cotsworth, Muriel Kirkland, Rae Allen, Alvin Epstein, 
Paul Shyre, and Robert Geiringer. A polished performance, but it is 
questionable that this dramatization of O’Casey’s autobiography is 
suitable for records. The adaptation has difficulty maintaining continuity 
(as might be expected), and without the visual effects and the bodily pres- 
ence of the actors, the attention sometimes flags. 


DRAMATIC THEORY AND CRITICISM 


Arnott, Peter D., An Introduction to the Greek Theatre 
St. Martin’s Press, 240 pp., $5.00 
*Auerbach, Erich, Scenes from the Drama of European Literature (Six 
Essays) 
Meridian Books (M63), 249 pp., $1.35 
Brinnin, John Malcolm, The Third Rose: Gertrude Stein and Her 
World 
Atlantic, Little, Brown, 427 pp., $6.00 
Brugmans, Linette F. (ed.), The Correspondence of André Gide and 
Edmund Gosse 
New York University Press, 220 pp., $4.50 
*Campbell, Lily B., Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes 
Barnes & Noble, 296 pp., $1.95 
*Campbell, Roy, Federico Garcia Lorca 
Yale University Press, 104 pp., $.95 
*Clurman, Harold, Lies Like Truth 
Evergreen Books (213), 300 pp., $1.95 
Cruickshank, John, Albert Camus and the Literature of Revolt 
Oxford University Press, 249 pp., $5.75 
Curry, Walter C., Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns 
Louisiana State University Press, 261 pp., $5.00 
*Feldman, Gene and Gartenberg, Max (eds.), The Beat Generation and 
the Angry Young Men 
Dell Books, 416 pp., $.50 


* Paperback edition, 
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Frey, John R. (ed.), Schiller 1759-1959 (Commemorative American 


Studies) 
University of Illinois Press, 213 pp., $4.50 
*Gardner, Helen, The Art of T. S. Eliot 
Dutton Everyman Paperback (D43), 186 pp., $1.15 
Garrett, John (ed.), More Talking of Shakespeare 
Theatre Arts Books, 190 pp., $4.25 
Garten, H. F., Modern German Drama 
Essential Books (Oxford University Press), 272 pp., $6.00 
Gide, André (O’Brien, Justin, trans.), Pretexts 
Meridian Books (Greenwich Editions), 352 pp., $5.00 
Gilbert Allan, The Principles and Practice of Criticism 
Wayne State University Press, 167 pp., $4.50 
*Gorky, Maxim, Reminiscences of Tolstoy, Chekhov, and Andreyev 
Compass Books, 182 pp., $1.25 
Grene, David H. and Stephens, Edward M., J. M. Synge 1871-1909 
Macmillan Co., 321 pp., $6.95 
*Heffner, Hubert, The Nature of Drama 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 323 pp., $2.00 
*Heller, Erich, The Disinherited Mind 
Meridian Books (M66), 306 pp., $1.45 
Holland, Norman N., The First Modern Comedies 
Harvard University Press, 274 pp., $5.50 


*Howarth, Herbert, The Irish Writers, Literature and Nationalism 


1880-1940 
Hill and Wang, 318 pp., 51.95 


Joyce, James (Mason, Ellsworth and Ellman, Richard, eds.), The Critical 


Writings 

Viking Press, 288 pp., $5.00 

*Kallen, Horace M., The Book of Job as a Greek Tragedy 
Hill and Wang, 163 pp., $1.25 

Kirkwood, Gordon, A Study of Sophoclean Drama 
Cornell University Press, 304 pp., $5.00 

Lattimore, Richmond, The Poetry of Greek Tragedy 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 157 pp., $3.50 

Lewis, D. B. Wyndham, Moliére, the Comic Mask 
Coward-McCann, 215 pp., $4.00 

Lockert, Lacy, Studies in French Classical Tragedy 
Vanderbilt University Press, 529 pp., $6.50 

Loftis, John, Comedy and Society from Congreve to Fielding 
Stanford University Press, 154 pp., $4.00 

Mann, Thomas, Last Essays 
Alfred A. Knopf, 211 pp., $4.50 

Mauriac, Claude, The New Literature 
George Braziller, 251 pp., $4.00 








*Mearns, Hughes, Creative Power: The Education of Youth in the Cre- 


ative Arts 
Dover Publications, 272 pp., $1.50 


*Montaigne (Crocker, Lester G., ed.), The Selected Essays of Montaigne 


Pocket Library, 456 pp., 5.50 
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*Murdoch, Iris, Sartre, Romantic Rationalist 
Yale University Press, 116 pp., $.95 
*Nabokov, Vladimir, Nikolai Gogol 
New Directions, 172 pp., $1.25 
*O’Brien, Justin (ed.), From the NRF 
Meridian Books, 383 pp., $1.95 
*O’Connor, William Van (ed.), Forms of Modern Fiction 
Midland Book, Indiana University Press, 291 pp., $1.75 
*O’Connor, William Van and Stone, Edward (eds.), A Casebook on Ezra 
Pound 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 179 pp., $1.95 
Peacock, Ronald, Goethe’s Major Plays 
Hill and Wang, 236 pp., $3.95 
Rice, Elmer, The Living Theatre 
Harper and Brothers, 306 pp., $3.50 
Rosenberg, Harold, The Tradition of the New 
Horizon Press, 285 pp., $4.95 
Rossiter, A. P., English Drama from Early Times to the Elizabethans 
Barnes & Noble, 176 pp., $4.50 
Runes, Dagobert D., Dictionary of Thought 
Philosophical Library, 152 pp., $5.00 
*Shaw, G. B. (West, E. J., ed.), Shaw on Theatre 
Hill and Wang, 306 pp., $1.35 
Sokel, Walter H., The Writer in Extremes (Expressionism in 20th Cen- 
tury German Literature) 
Stanford University Press, 251 pp., $5.00 
*TVillich, Paul, The Courage to Be 
Yale University Press, 197 pp., $.95 
Vinaver, Eugene (Jones, Mansell P., trans.), Racine and Poetic Tragedy 
Hill and Wang, 143 pp., $3.00 : 
Willett, John, The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht 
New Directions, 272 pp., $8.00 
*Wilson, John Dover, What Happens in Hamlet 
Cambridge University Press, 357 pp., $1.95 
Yarmolinsky, Avrahm, Turgenev: The Man, His Art and His Age 
The Orion Press, Inc., 406 pp., $6.00 


PLAYS AND PLAY COLLECTIONS 


Adamov, Arthur, Ping-Pong 
Grove Press, 153 pp., $3.50 (cloth), $1.45 (paper) 
*Anderson, Maxwell, Four Verse Plays 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 560 pp., $2.25 
*Asch, Sholem, Kiddusch Ha-Shem and Sabbatai Zevi 
Meridian Books and the Jewish Publication Society of America, 249 
pp., $1.45 
*Auden, W. H. and Isherwood, Christopher, Two Great Plays 
Modern Library Paperback, 185 pp., $.95 
Behan, Brendan, The Hostage 
Grove Press, 92 pp., $3.50 (cloth), $1.45 (paper) 
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Behrman, S. N., The Cold Wind and the Warm 
Random House, 142 pp., $2.95 
*Bentley, Eric (ed.), The Classic Theatre, Volume Three: Six Spanish 
Plays 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 507 pp., $1.45 
*Browne, E. Martin (ed.), The New English Dramatists 
Penguin Play Series, 238 pp., $.95 
*Cawley, A. C. (ed.), Everyman and Medieval Miracle Plays 
Dutton Everyman Paperback (D36), 266 pp., $1.35 
*Chekhov, Anton (Fen, Elisaveta, trans.), Plays 
Penguin Classics (L96), 453 pp., $1.25 — 
*Clurman, Harold (ed.), Famous American Plays of the 1930's 
Dell Books (The Laurel Drama Series), 480 pp., $.75 
Cordell, Richard and Matson, Lowell (eds.), The Off-Broadway Theatre 
(Seven Plays) 
Random House, 481 pp., $5.00 
Corneille, Pierre (Lockert, Lacy, trans.), The Moot Plays of Corneille 
Vanderbilt University Press, 486 pp., $6.50 , 
Costigan, James, Two Plays (Little Moon of Alban and A Wind From the 
South) 
Simon and Schuster, 146 pp., $3.50 
Delaney, Shelagh, A Taste of Honey 
Grove Press, 87 pp., $3.50 
Eliot, T. S., The Elder Statesman 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 134 pp., $3.75 
*Farquhar, George, Four Plays 
Hill and Wang, 456 pp., $1.75 
Ferrini, Vincent, Five Plays 
The Fortune Press, 144 pp., $3.00 
*Forsyth, James, Héloise 
Theatre Arts Books, 84 pp., $1.50 
*Gassner, John and Nichols, Dudley (eds.), Great Film Plays 
Crown Press, 334 pp., $1.95 
*Gheon, Henri, The Way of the Cross 
Longmans, Green and Co., 56 pp-, $1.25 
*Gorky, Maxim, The Lower Depths and Other Plays 
Yale University Press (4), 220 pp., $1.25 
Greenberg, Noah (ed.), The Play of Daniel 
Oxford University Press, 118 pp., $5.00 
Grene, David and Lattimore, Richmond (eds.), The Complete Greek 
Tragedies (Four Volumes: I—Aeschylus, 11—Sophocles, II— 
Euripides, 1V—Euripides) 
University of Chicago Press, 2088 pp., $20.00 
Grene, David and Lattimore, Richmond (eds.), Euripides V 
University of Chicago Press, 228 pp., $3.95 
*Halverson, Marvin (ed.), Religious Drama 3 
Living Age Books (LA 27), Meridian Books, 317 pp., $1.45 
Japanese Noh Drama, Volume II (Ten Plays) 
The Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkokai, 190 pp., $7.00 
*Joyce, James, Ulysses in Nighttou 
Modern Library Paperback, 119 pp., $.95 
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*Kalidasa, Shakuntala and Other Writings 
Dutton Everyman Paperback (D40), 216 pp., $1.25 

Kanin, Fay and Michael, Rashomon 
Random House, 76 pp., $2.95 

Kanin, Garson, Blow Up A Storm (Novel) 
Random House, 337 pp., $3.95 

Kronenberger, Louis (ed.), The Best Plays of 1958-1959 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 405 pp., $6.00 

*Lawler, Ray, Summer of the Seventeenth Doll 
Signet Books ($1711), 127 pp., $.35 

Lindsay, Howard and Crouse, Russel, Tall Story 
Random House, 143 pp., $2.95 

*Macgowan, Kenneth (ed.), Famous American Plays of the 1920's 
Dell Books (The Laurel Drama Series), 511 pp., $.75 

*Marlowe, Christopher, The Tragedy of Dr. Faustus 
Washington Square Press, 156 pp., $.35 

*Mayorga, Margaret (ed.), The Best Short Plays of 1957-1958 
Beacon Press, 310 pp., $1.75 

Mayorga, Margaret (ed.), The Best Short Plays, 1958-1959 
Beacon Press, 232 pp., $3.95 

*Moliére (Wood, John, trans.), The Misanthrope and Other Plays 
Penguin Classics (L89), 282 pp., $.95 

*O’Casey, Sean, Five One-Act Plays 
St. Martin’s Press, 160 pp., $.95 





WI 
ou 


*O'’Neill, Eugene, Three Plays (Desire Under the Elms, Strange Inter- 


lude, and Mourning Becomes Electra) 

Modern Library Paperback, 376 pp., $1.45 

*Osborne, John, Look Back in Anger 
Bantam Books, 119 pp., $.35 

*Racine, Jean (Pucciani, Oreste F., trans. and ed.), Phaedra 
Crofts Classics, 68 pp., $.45 

Rodgers, Richard and Hammerstein, Oscar, Six Plays 
Modern Library (#200), 527 pp., $1.65 

Schulberg, Budd and Breit, Harvey, The Disenchanted 
Random House, 113 pp., $2.95 

*Shakespeare (Wright, Louis B., ed.), The Tragedy of Macbeth 


Folger Library General Reader's Shakespeare, Pocket Library, 


pp. $.35 

*Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet 
Washington Square Press, 220 pp., $.35 

*Sophocles (Knox, Bernard M. W., trans.), Oedipus the King 
Pocket Library, 110 pp., $.35 

*Thomas, Dylan, Under Milk Wood (Acting Edition) 
New Directions, 96 pp., $1.85 

*Turgenev, Ivan (Garnett, Constance, trans.), Three Plays 
Hill and Wang, 235 pp., $1.25 


*Watson, E. Bradlee and Pressey, Benfield (eds.), Contemporary Drama 


15 Plays 
Scribners & Son (L959), 577 pp., $2.75 
*Webster, John, The Duchess of Malfi 
Washington Square Press, 248 pp., $.35 
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Williams, Tennessee, Sweet Bird of Youth 
New Directions, 114 pp., $3.25 

Yelvington, Ramsey, A Cloud of Witnesses 
University of Texas Press, 109 pp., $3.00 


THEATRE HistorY AND THEORY 


Baldick, Robert, The Life and Times of Frederick Lemaitre 
Essential Books, 283 pp., $5.00 
*Bertolt Brecht and the Berliner Ensemble 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, German 
Democratic Republic, 59 pp., no charge 
Blum, Daniel, Theatre World (Volume 15: 1958-1959) 
Chilton Company, 256 pp., $6.00 
Bowen, Croswell (assisted by Shane O'Neill), The Curse of the Mis- 
begotten 
McGraw-Hill, 384 pp., $5.00 
Bradfield, Nancy, Historical Costumes of England 1066-1956 
Barnes and Noble, 184 pp., $6.00 
Cooper, Lady Diana, The Light of Common Day 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 274 pp., $5.00 
Cotes, Peter, Handbook for the Amateur Theatre 
Philosophical Library, 424 pp., $12.00 
Crowley, Alice Lewisohn, The Neighborhood Playhouse 
Theatre Arts Books, 266 pp., $5.00 
*Ernst, Earle, The Kabuki Theatre 
Grove Press (#3), 296 pp., $2.45 
Fuchs, George (Kuhn, Constance, trans. and ed.), Revolution in the 
Theatre 
Cornell University Press, 220 pp., $4.75 
*Garfias, Robert, Gagaku (The Music and Dance of the Japanese Im- 
perial Household) 
Theatre Arts Books, 35 pp., $1.00 
Hart, John, The Royal Ballet in Performance 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 160 pp., $7.50 
Hart, Moss, Act One 
Random House, 444 pp., $5.00 
Heffner, H., Selden, S., and Sellman, H., Modern Theatre Practice 
Appleton-Century-Crofts (4th Edition), 662 pp., $7.00 
Hewitt, Barnard (ed.), The Renaissance Stage (Documents of Serlio, 
Sabbattini, and Furttenbach) 
University of Miami Press, 256 pp., $5.50 
Houseman, John and Landau, Jack, The American Shakespeare Festival 
Simon and Schuster, 96 pp., $3.95 
Kokeritz, Helge, Shakespeare's Names: A Pronouncing Dictionary 
Yale University Press, 100 pp., $2.00 
Langer, Lawrence, The Importance of Wearing Clothes 
Hastings House, 349 pp., $7.50 
MacDougall, Allan Ross, Isadora Duncan 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 296 pp., $5.00 
Melnitz, William W. (ed.), Theatre Arts Publications in the United 
States (1947-1952) 
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American Educational Theatre Association, Monograph #1, 91 pp., 
$3.00 ($2.00 for AETA Members) 
Paterek, Josephine D., Costuming for the Theatre 
Crown Publishers, 150 pp., $3.50 
Sabol, Andrew J., Songs and Dances for the Stuart Masque 
Brown University Press, 172 pp., $4.00 
Schildkraut, Joseph (as told to Leo Lania), My Father and I 
Viking Press, 246 pp., $3.95 
Scott, A. C., An Introduction to the Chinese Theatre 
Theatre Arts Books, 92 pp., $2.95 
Skinner, Cornelia Otis, The Ape in Me 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 172 pp., $3.00 
Southern, Richard, Changeable Scenery 
Hill and Wang, 411 pp., $10.00 
Southern, Richard, The Open Stage 
Theatre Arts Books, 125 pp., $3.00 
Strindberg, August (Paulson, Arvid, trans.), Letters of Strindberg to 
Harriet Bosse 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 194 pp., $5.00 
*Sumner, William Graham, Folkways 
Dover Publications, Inc. (T1508), 692 pp., $2.49 
Wickham, Glynne, Early English Stages 1300 to 1660 (Volume I—1300 
to 1576) 
Columbia University Press, 428 pp., $7.50 
Wynn, Keenan (as told to James Brough), Ed Wynn’s Son 
Doubleday & Co., 237 pp., $3.95 











The Contributors 


MartTIN Esstin’s book, Brecht: His Life and Work, was published earlier 
this spring. He is presently completing a book on “The Theatre of the 
Absurd.” 

LIONEL TRILLING’s essay first appeared in The Mid-Century magazine 
which he edits with W. H. Auden and Jacques Barzun for The Mid- 
Century Book Society. he Society will send a complimentary copy of 
the magazine on request. The address is 107 East 38th St., New York 16, 
N: ¥. 

FRANCIS FERGUSSON is best known for his The Idea of a Theater and The 
Human Image in Dramatic Literature. Mr. Fergusson is presently on 
leave from Rutgers to teach at the University of Puerto Rico. 

Ricuarp H. Focue’s Melville’s Shorter Tales was published earlier this 
spring by the University of Oklahoma Press. He has also just completed 
a book on Coleridge entitled The Idea of Coleridge’s Criticism. Mr. 
Fogle is head of the Department of English at Tulane. 

‘Tom F. Driver teaches at Union Theological Seminary and is the drama 
critic for The Christian Century. His book, The Sense of History in 
Greek and Shakespearean Drama, has just been published by the Co- 
lumbia University Press. 

Henry ADLER is a well-known British drama critic whose work appears 
regularly in The Listener and Encounter. In this country, Mr. Adler has 
published in Partisan Review and Kenyon Review. 


ApOLF KLARMANN is professor of Germanic Languages and Literature at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He is presently in Europe studying the 
German and Swiss theatres. 

Eric BENTLEY has just completed giving the annual Gauss Seminars at 
Princeton. Next year he is to give the Charles Eliot Norton Lectures at 
Harvard. 

LEE BAXANDALL lives in Madison, Wisconsin, where he is associated with 
the University of Wisconsin. He has published several translations of 
Brecht. 

Bertotr Brecut’s Baden Lehrstiick is published here for the first time 
in English. 

VsEvVOLoD MEYERHOLD was the famous Russian director. The excerpts 
published here in the Document Series are taken from his book On The 
Theatre and appear for the first time in English. 

Nora BEEson has translated Meyerhold’s On The Theatre. Her transla- 
tion of the chapter “Farce” appeared in an earlier issue of TDR. 
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Index to Volume Four 


ADLER, HENRY. To Hell With Society 
AUGIER, EMILE. Eugéne Labiche 
BAXANDALL, LEE. Bertolt Brecht’s J. B. 
Translator, Brecht’s Baden Lehrstiick 
BEESON, NORA. Translator, Meyerhold’s “Farce” 
Translator, Meyerhold’s On The Theatre 
BENTLEY, ERIC. Translator, Brecht’s Prologue to The Cau- 
casian Chalk Circle 
Two Books on Brecht (Review) 
BERGLER, EDMUND. On Acting and Stage Fright 
BERMEL, ALBERT. The Phoenix Has Two Heads 
Adamov’s Ping-Pong (Review) 
BRECHT, BERTOLT. Prologue to The Caucasian Chalk Cir- 
cle 
Baden Lehrstiick (Play) 
BRUSTEIN, ROBERT. The Memory of Heroism 
BUNGE, HANS-JOACHIM. The Dispute Over the Valley 
BUNKER, HENRY ALDEN. Translator, Freud’s  “Psycho- 
pathic Characters on the Stage” 
CASALDUERO, JOAQUIN. Fuenteovejuna: Form and Mean- 
ing 
CLURMAN, HAROLD. The Theatre of the Thirties 
Actors—The Image of Their Era 
CROMPTON, LOUIS. The “Demonic” in Ibsen’s The Wild 
Duck 
DEMING, BARBARA. The World of Hamlet 
DIRKS, MARY DOUGLAS. Translator, Augier’s ‘“Eugéne La- 
biche” 
DRIVER, TOM. Strength and Weakness in Arthur Miller 
ESSLIN, MARTIN. The Theatre of the Absurd 
FAEHL, DIETRICH. Translator, Wedekind’s The Solar Spee- 
trum 
FENICHEL, OTTO. On Acting 
FERGUSSON, FRANCIS. On the Poetics 
FOGLE, RICHARD HARTER. Coleridge on Dramatic Illu- 
sion 
FREUD, SIGMUND. Psychopathic Characters on the Stage 
FRY, CHRISTOPHER. Comedy 
GOGOL, NIKOLAI. After the Play 
GORELIK, MORDECAI. An Epic Theatre Catechism 
HAUGER, GEORGE. The Plays of Ghelderode 
HEWITT, BARNARD. Thornton Wilder Says ‘Yes’ 
HOFFMAN, THEODORE. An Audience of Critics and The 
Lost Art of “Seeing” Plays 
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INDEX TO VOLUME IV 


HOWARD, RICHARD. Translator, Touchard’s “Calderon or 
Dramatic Action” 
IONESCO, EUGENE. Discovering the Theatre 
The Tragedy of Language 
KLARMANN, ADOLF. Friedrich Duerrenmatt and the Tragic 
Sense of Comedy 
LABICHE, EUGENE. The Man Who Set Fire To A Lady 
Play) 
LECKY, ELEAZER. Menace in the Plays of Christopher Fry 
MAGARSHACK, DAVID. Translator, Gogol’s After The Play 
MEYERHOLD, VSEVOLOD. Farce ... 
On The Theatre 
MILTON, JOHN R. The Esthetic Fault of Strindberg’s 
“Dream Plays’. 
MORGAN, BAYARD Q. Translator, Bunge’s “The Dispute 
Over the Valley” 
NELSON, ROBERT J. The Unreconstructed Heroes of Mo- 


lire 
NEMEROV, HOWARD. Cain (Play) 
PARKER, A. A. An Approach to the Spanish Drama of the 


Golden Age... 
PARKS, EDD WINFIELD. Eugene O'Neill’s Quest 
PARTRIDGE, FRED. Translator, Labiche’s The Man Who 
Set Fire To A Lady 
POPKIN, HENRY. The Plays of Tennessee Williams 
PRATER, EUGENE. Christopher Fry: A Bibliography 
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Theatre” .. 
ROSENBERG, HAROLD. Notes on Ide ntity. 
SCHWARZ, ALFRED. The Allegorical Theatre of Hugo von 
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SHARP, WILLIAM. W. B. Yeats: A Poet Not in the Theatre 
SCHEAR, BERNICE. Christopher Fry: A Bibliography 
SPRINCHORN, EVERT. Translator, Strindberg’s The Peli- 
can 
STRINDBERG, AUGUST. The Pelican (Play) 
TTOUCHARD, PIERRE-AIME. Calderon or Dramatic Action 
TRILLING, LIONEL. All Aboard the Seesaw 
UNDANK, JACK. Tr: inslator, Ionesco’s “The Tragedy of Lan- 
guage” . okie 
VAUGHN, ERIC. Femunalatee, Wedekind’s The Solar Spec- 
trum 
WEDEKIND, FRANK. The Solar Spectrum (Play) 
WHITTREDGE, RUTH. Translator, Casalduero’s ‘“Fuente- 


ovejuna: Form and Meaning” 
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The Sense of History in 
Greek and Shakespearean Drama 
By Tom F. Driver 


ny account of the concepts of time and history in the 

dramatic writings of Shakespeare and the Greek 
tragedians. Dr. Driver discusses Judaeo-Christian and 
Hellenic attitudes toward history as they affect dramatic 
form. He explains many of the characteristics of the 
plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Shake- 
speare on the basis of cultural presuppositions about 
time. $5.50 


Columbia University Press, New York 27 
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THE HOUSE OF ROSMER 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION 
BY 


BRIAN J. BURTON 


OF 
IBSEN’S 
ROSMERSHOLM 
THE PLAY THAT LONDON IS RAVING 
ABOUT 
NOW AVAILABLE IN U.S.A. 
$2.50 


FULLY BOUND IN CLOTH AND ILLUSTRATED 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ORIGINAL 
PRODUCTION FROM 


SAMUEL FRENCH INC. 
25 WEST 46tn STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


OR FROM ANY GOOD BOOKSTORE 














“The finest drama magazine we 
have, a connoisseur’s treat.” 


WILLIAM INGE 
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